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Captain Lewis Views the Falls of Missouri. 
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FIRST ADVENTURERS UP THE MISSOURI 
RIVER 


By A. C. LAUT 


T the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
A tury, Spain had ceded all the re- 
gion vaguely known as Louisiana 

back to France, and France had sold the 
territory to the United States; but post- 
horse and stage of those old days traveled 
slowly. News of Spain’s cession and 
France’s sale reached Louisiana almost 
simultaneously. On March 9g, 1804, the 
Spanish grandees of St. Louis took down 
their flag, and, to the delight of Louisiana, 
for form’s sake erected French colors. On 
March to the French flag was lowered for 
the emblem that has floated over the Great 
West ever since—the stars and stripes. 
How vast was the new territory acquired, 
the Eastern States had not the slightest 
conception. As early as 1792, Captain 
Gray of the ship Columbia from Boston 
had blundered into the harbor of a vast 
river flowing into the Pacific. What lay 
between this river and that other great 
river on the eastern side of the mountains 
—the Missouri? Jefferson had arranged 
with John Ledyard of Connecticut, who 
had been with Captain Cook on the Pacific, 
to explore the northwest coast of America 
by crossing Russia overland; but Russia 
had similar designs for herself, and 
stopped Ledyard on the way. In 1803 
President Jefferson asked Congress for an 
appropriation to explore the Northwest by 
way of the Missouri. Now that the wealth 


of the West is beyond the estimate of any 
figure, it seems almost inconceivable that 
there were people little minded enough to 
haggle over the price paid for Louisiana— 
$15,000,o0o—and to object to the appro- 
priation required for its exploration— 
$2,500; but, fortunately, the world goes 
ahead in spite of hagglers. 


II 


May of 1804 saw Captain Meriwether 
Lewis, formerly secretary to President 
Jefferson, and Captain William Clark of 
Virginia, launch out from Wood River, 
opposite St. Louis, where they had kept 
their men encamped all winter on the east 
side of the Mississippi, waiting for the for- 
mal transfer of Louisiana, for the long 
journey of exploration to the sources of 
the Missouri and the Columbia. Their 
escort consisted of twenty soldiers, eleven 
voyageurs and nine frontiersmen. The 
main craft was a keel boat fifty-five feet 
long, of light draft, with square-rigged sail, 
and twenty-two oars and tow line fastened 
to the mast pole to track the boat up 
stream through rapids. An American 
flag floated from the prow, and behind the 
flag, the universal types of progress every- 
where—goods for trade, and a swivel gun. 
Horses were led along shore for hunting, 
and two pirogues—sharp at prow, broad 
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at stern, like a flatiron or a turtle—glided 
to the fore of the keel boat. 

The Missouri was at flood tide, turbid 
with crumbling clay banks and great trees 
torn out by the roots, from which keel 
boat and pirogues sheered safely off. For 
the first time in history, the Missouri re- 
sounded to the Fourth-of-July guns; and 
round camp fire the men danced to the 
strains of a voyageur’s fiddle. Usually 
among forty men is one traitor, and Li- 
berte must desert on pretense of running 
back for a knife; but perhaps the fellow 
took fright from the wild yarns told by 
the lonely-eyed, shaggy-browed, ragged 
trappers who came floating down the 
Platte, the Osage, the Missouri, with ca- 
noe loads of furs for St. Louis. 

By October the explorers were sixteen 
hundred miles north of St. Louis, at the 
Mandan villages, near where Bismarck 
stands to-day. The Mandans welcomed 
the white men, but the neighboring tribes 
of Rickarees were insolent. ‘“ Had I these 
white warriors on the upper plains,” 
boasted a chief to Charles Mackenzie, one 
of the Northwest Fur Company men from 
Canada, “my young men on horseback 
would finish them as they would so many 
wolves; for there are only two sensible 
men among them, the worker of iron 
[blacksmith] and the mender of guns.” 
Four Canadian traders had already been 
massacred by this chief. Captain Lewis 
knew that his company must winter on the 
east side of the mountains; and there were 
a dozen traders—Hudson’s Bay and Nor’- 
westers—on the ground, practising all the 
unscrupulous tricks of rivals—Nor’ westers 
driving off Hudson’s Bay horses, Hudson’s 
Bay men driving off Nor’westers’, to de- 
feat trade; so Captain Lewis at once had 
a fort constructed. It was triangular in 
shape, the two converging walls consisting 
of barracks with a loopholed bastion at the 
apex, the base being a high wall of strong 
pickets where sentry kept constant guard. 
Hitherto Captain Lewis had been able to 
secure the services of French trappers as 
interpreters with the Indians, but the 
next year he was going where there were 
no trappers; and now he luckily engaged 
an old Nor’wester, Chaboneau, whose In- 
dian wife, Sacajawea, was a captive from 
the Snake tribe of the Rockies. On 
Christmas morning the stars and stripes 
were hoisted above Fort Mandan, and 


age 
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all that night the men danced hilariously. 
On New Year’s of 1805 the white men 
visited the Mandan lodges, and one 
voyageur danced “on his head,” to the 
uproarious applause of the savages. All 
winter the men joined in the buffalo hunts, 
laying up store of pemmican. In Feb- 
ruary work was begun on the small boats 
for the ascent of the Missouri. By the 
end of March the river had cleared of ice, 
and a dozen men were sent to St. Louis. 


III 


AT five in the afternoon of April 7th, six 
canoes and two pirogues were pushed out 
on the Missouri. Sails were hoisted—a 
cheer from the Canadian traders and In- 
dians standing on the shore—and the boats 
glided up the Missouri with flags flying 
from foremost prow. Hitherto, Lewis 
and Clark had passed over traveled ground. 
Now they had set sail for the unknown. 
Within a week they had passed the Little 
Missouri, the height of land that divides 
the waters of the Missouri from those of 
the Saskatchewan, and the great Yellow- 
stone River, first found by wandering 
French trappers, and now for the first time 
explored. The current of the Missouri 
grew swifter, the banks steeper, the use of 
the tow line more frequent. The voyage 
was no more the holiday trip that it had 
been all the way from St. Louis. Hunters 
were kept on the banks to forage for game, 
and once four of them came so suddenly 
on an open-mouthed, ferocious old bear 
that he had turned hunter and they the 
hunted before guns could be loaded; and 
the men only saved themselves by jump- 
ing over the bank into the river. 

For miles the boats had to be tracked 
up stream by the tow line. The shore was 
so steep that it offered no foothold. Men 
and stones slithered heterogeneously down 
the sliding gravel into the water. Moc- 
casins wore out faster than they could be 
sewed; and the men’s feet were cut by 
prickly pear and rock as if by knives. On 
Sunday, May 26th, when Captain Lewis 
was marching, to lighten the canoes, he 
had just climbed to the summit of a high, 
broken cliff when there burst on his glad 
eyes a first glimpse of the far white “ Shin- 
ing Mountains” of which the Indians told, 
the Rockies, snowy and dazzling in the 
morning sun. One can guess how the - 
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Indians on the Pack Trail. 
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weather-bronzed, ragged men paused to 
gaze on the glimmering summits. Only 
one other explorer had ever been so far 
west in this region—young La Vérendrye, 
fifty years before; but the Frenchman had 
been compelled to turn back without cross- 
ing the mountains; and the two Americans 
were to assail and conquer what had 
proved an impassable barrier. 

The Missouri had become too deep for 
poles, too swift for paddles; and the banks 
were so precipitous that the men were 
often poised at dizzy height above the 
river, dragging the tow line round the edge 
of rock and crumbly cliff. Captain Lewis 
was leading the way one day, crawling 
along the face of a rock wall, when he 
slipped. Only a quick thrust of his spon- 
toon into the cliff saved him from falling 
almost a hundred feet. He had just 
struck it with terrific force into the rock 
where it gave him firm handhold, when he 
heard a voice cry, “Good God, Captain, 
what shall I do?” 

Windsor, a frontiersman, had slipped 
to the very verge of the rock, where he lay 
face down with right arm and leg com- 
pletely over the precipice, his left hand 
vainly grabbing empty air for grip of any- 
thing that would hold him back. Cap- 
tain Lewis was horrified, but kept his pres- 
ence of mind ; for the man’s life hung by 
a thread. A move, a turn, the slight- 
est start of alarm to disturb Windsor’s 
balance—and he was lost. Steadying 
his voice, Captain Lewis shouted back, 
“You’re in little danger. Stick your 
knife in the cliff to hoist yourself up.”’ 

With the leverage of the knife, Windsor 
succeeded in lifting himself back to the 
narrow ledge. Then taking off his moc- 
casins, he crawled along the cliff to broader 
foothold. Lewis sent word for the crews 
to wade the margin of the river instead of 
the pass, which they did, though shore 
water was breast high and ice cold. 

The Missouri had now become so nar- 
row that it was hard to tell which was the 
main river and which a tributary; so Cap- 
tain Lewis and four men went in advance 
to find the true course. Leaving camp at 
sunrise, Captain Lewis was crossing a 
high bare plain when he heard the most 
musical of all wilderness sounds—the far 
rushing that is the voice of many waters. 
Far above the prairie there shimmered in 
the morning sun a gigantic plume of spray. 
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Surely this was the Great Falls of which 
the Indians told. Lewis and his men 
broke into a run across the open for seven 
miles, the rush of waters increasing to a 
deafening roar, the plume of spray to 
clouds of foam. Cliffs two hundred feet 
high shut off the view. Down these 
scrambled Lewis, not daring to look away 
from his feet till safely at bottom, when he 
faced about to see the river compressed by 
sheer cliffs over which hurled a white cata- 
ract in one smooth sheet eighty feet high. 
The spray tossed up in a thousand bizarre 
shapes of wind-driven clouds. Captain 
Lewis drew the long sigh of the thing 
accomplished. He had found the Great 
Falls of the Missouri. 


IV 


SEATING himself on the rock, he awaited 
his hunters. That night they camped 
under a tree near the falls. Morning 
showed that the river was one succession 
of falls and rapids for eighteen miles. 
Here was indeed a stoppage to the prog- 
ress of the boats. Sending back word to 
Captain Clark of the discovery of the 
falls, Lewis had ascended the course of the 
cascades to a high hill when he suddenly 
encountered a herd of a thousand buf- 
falo. It was near supper time. Quick 
as thought, Lewis fired. What, was his 
amazement to see a huge bear leap from 
the furze to pounce on the wounded quar- 
ry; and what was bruin’s amazement 
to see the unusual spectacle of a thing as 
small as a man marching out to contest 
possession of that quarry. Man and bear 
reared up to look at each other. Bear 
had been master in those regions from 
time immemorial. Man or beast—which 
was to be master now? Lewis had aimed 
his weapon to fire again when he recol- 
lected that it was not loaded; and the bear 
was coming on too fast for time to recharge. 
Captain Lewis was a brave man and a 
dignified man; but the plain was bare of 
tree or brush, and the only safety was ig- 
nominious flight. But if he had to retreat, 
the captain determined that he would re- 
treat only at a walk. The rip of tearing 
claws sounded from behind, and Lewis 
looked’over his shoulder to see the bear at 
a hulking gallop, open-mouthed—and off 
they went, explorer and exploited, in a 
sprinting match of eighty yards, when the 














grunting roar of pursuer told pursued that 
the bear was gaining. Turning short, 
Lewis plunged in the river to mid waist 
and faced about with his spontoon at the 


bear’s nose. A sudden turn is an old 
trick with all Indian hunters; the bear 
floundered back on his haunches, recon- 
sidered the sport of hunting this new ani- 
mal, man, and whirled right about for the 
dead buffalo. 

It took the crews from the 15th to the 
25th of June to portage past the Great 
Falls. Cottonwood trees yielded carriage 
wheels two feet in diameter; and the masts 
of the pirogues-made axle trees. On 
these wagonettes the canoes were dragged 
across the portage. It washard, hot work. 
Grizzlies prowled round the camp at 
night, wakening the exhausted workers. 
The men actually fell asleep on their feet 
as they toiled, and spent half the night 
double-soling their torn moccasins; ‘for 
the cactus already had most of the men 
limping from festered feet. Yet not one 
word of complaint was uttered; and once, 
when the men were camped on a green 
along the portage, a voyageur got out his 
fiddle, and the sore feet danced, which 
was more wholesome than moping or 
poulticing. The boldness of the grizzlies 
was now explained. Antelope and buffalo 
were carried over the falls. The bear 
prowled below for the carrion, 





After failure to construct good hide 
boats, two other craft, twenty-five and 
thirty-three feet long, were knocked to- 
gether, and the crews launched above 
the rapids for-the far Shining Mountains 
that lured like a mariner’s beacon. All 
night, and in the day at noontide when 
the sun was hot, came the boom-boom 
as of artillery from the mountains. The 
veyegeurs thought this the explosion of 
stones, but soon learned to recognize the 
sound of avalanche and landslide. The 
river became narrower, deeper, swifter, 
as the explorers approached the moun- 
tains. For five miles rocks rose on each 
side twelve hundred feet high, sheer as a 
wall. Into this shadowy cafion, silent as 
death, crept the boats of the white men 
vainly straining their eyes for glimpse of 
egress from the watery defile. A word, 
a laugh, the snatch of a voyageur’s ditty, 
came back with elfin echo as if spirits hung 
above the dizzy heights, spying on the 
intruders. Springs and tenuous wind- 
blown falls like water threads trickled 
down each side of the lofty rocks. The 
water was so deep that poles did not touch 
bottom; and there was not the width of a 
foothold between water and wall for camp- 
ing ground. Flags were unfurled from 
the prows of the boats to warn marauding 
Indians on the height above that the voy- 
ageurs where white men, not enemies. 
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Darkness fell on the cafion with the great 
hushed silence of the mountains; and still 
the boats must go on and on in the dark- 
ness, for there was no anchorage. Finally, 
above a small island in the middle of the 
river was found a tiny camping-ground, 
with pine drift enough for firewood. Here 
they landed in the pitchy dark. They had 
entered the Gates of the Rockies on the 
igth of July. In the morning bighorn 
and mountain goat were seen scrambling 
along the ledges above the water. On the 
25th the Three Forks of the Missouri 
were reached. Here the Indian woman 
Sacajawea recognized the ground, and 
practically became the guide of the party, 
advising the two explorers to follow the 
south fork of the Jefferson, as that was 
the stream which her tribe followed when 
crossing the mountains to the plains. 


Vv 


It now became absolutely necessary to 
find mountain Indians who would supply 
horses and guide the white men across the 
Divide. In the hope of finding the Indian 
trail, Captain Lewis landed with two men 
and preceded the boats. He had not gone 
five miles when to his sheer delight he saw 
a Snake Indian on horseback. Ordering 
his men to keep back, he advanced within 
a mile of the horseman and three times 
spread his blanket on the ground as a sig- 
nal of friendship. The horseman sat 
motionless as bronze. Captain Lewis 
went forward with trinkets held out to 
tempt a parley and was within a few hun- 
dred yards when the savage wheeled and 
dashed off. Lewis’ men had disobeyed 
orders and frightened the fellow by ad- 
vancing. Deeply chagrined, Lewis hoisted 
an American flag as sign of friendship and 
continued his march. Tracks of horses 
were followed across a bog, along what 
was plainly an Indian road, till the sources 
of the Missouri became so narrow that one 
of the men put a foot on each side and 
thanked God that he had lived to bestride 
the Missouri. Stooping, all drank from 
the crystal spring whose waters they had 
traced for three thousand miles from St. 
Louis. Following a steep declivity, they 
were presently crossing the course of a 
stream that flowed west and must lead to 
some branch of the Columbia. 

Suddenly, on the cliff in front, Captain 
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Lewis discovered two squaws, an Indian 
and some dogs. Unfurling his flag, he 
advanced. The Indians paused, then 
dashed for the woods. Lewis tried to tie 
some presents round the dogs’ necks as a 
peace offering, but the curs made off after 
their master. The white men had not 
proceeded a mile before they came to three 
squaws, who never moved, but bowed their 
heads to the ground for the expected blow 
that would make them captives. Throw- 
ing down weapons, Lewis pulled up his 
sleeve to show that he was white. Pres- 
ents allayed all fear, and the squaws had 
led him two miles towards their camp 
when sixty warriors came galloping at full 
speed with arrows leveled. The squaws 
rushed forward vociferating and showing 
their presents. Three chiefs at once dis- 
mounted and fell on Captain Lewis with 
such greasy embraces of welcome that he 
was glad to end the ceremony. Pipes 
were smoked, presents distributed, and 
the white men conducted to a great leath- 
ern lodge where Lewis announced his mis- 
sion and prepared the Indians for the 
coming of the main forces in the boats. 
The Snakes scarcely knew whether to 
believe the white man’s tale. The Indian 
camp was short of provisions, and Lewis 
urged the warriors to come back up the 
trail to meet the advancing boats. The 
braves hesitated. Cameahwait, the chief, 
harangued till a dozen warriors mounted 
their horses and set out, Lewis and his 
men each riding behind an Indian. Cap- 
tain Clark could advance only slowly, and 
the Indians with Lewis grew suspicious 
as they entered the rocky defiles with- 
out meeting the explorers’ party. Half 
the Snakes turned back. Among those 
that went on were three women. To 
demonstrate good faith Lewis again 
mounted a horse behind an Indian, though 
the bareback riding over rough ground at 
a mad pace was almost jolting his bones 
apart. A spy came back breathless with 
news for the hungry warriors that one of 
the white hunters had killed a deer, and 
the whole company lashed to a break-neck 
gallop that nearly finished Lewis, who 
could only cling for dear life to the In- 
dian’s waist. The poor wretches were so 
ravenous that they fell on the dead deer 
and devoured it raw. ‘It was here that 
Lewis expected the boats. They were not 
to be seen. The Indians grew more dis- 
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trustful. The chief at once put fur collars 
after the fashion of Indian dress round 
the white men’s shoulders. As this was 
plainly a trick to conceal the whites in case 
of treachery on their part, Lewis at once 
took off his plumed hat and placed it on 
the chief’s head. Then he hurried the 
Indians along lest they should lose cour- 
age completely. To his mortification, 
Captain Clark did not appear. To revive 
the Indians’ courage, the white men then 
passed their guns across to the Snakes, 
signaling willingness to suffer death if the 
Indians discovered treachery. That night 
all the Indians hid in the woods but five, 
who slept on guard round the whites. If 
anything had stopped Clark’s advance, 
Lewis was lost. Though neither knew 
it, Lewis and Clark were only four miles 
apart. Clark, Chaboneau the guide, and 
Sacajawea the Indian woman were walk- 
ing on the shore early in the morning, 
when the squaw began to dance with signs 
of the most extravagant joy. Looking 
ahead, Clark saw one of Lewis’s men, dis- 
guised as an Indian, leading a company of 
Snake warriors that the squaw had recog- 
nized as her own people from whom she 
had been wrested when a child. The 
Indians broke into songs of delight, and 
Sacajawea, dashing through the crowd, 
threw her arms round an Indian woman, 
sobbing and laughing and exhibiting all 
the hysterical delight of a demented crea- 
ture. Sacajawea and the woman had been 
playmates in childhood and had been 
captured in the same war; but the Snake 
woman had escaped, while Sacajawea be- 
came a slave and married the French guide. 

Meanwhile Captain Clark was being 
welcomed by Lewis and the chief Came- 
ahwait. Sacajawea was called to inter- 
pret. Cameahwait rose to speak. The 
poor squaw flung herself on him with cries 
of delight. In the chief of the Snakes 
she had recognized her brother. Laced 
coats, medals, flags and trinkets were pre- 
sented to the Snakes; but though willing 
enough to act as guides, the Indians dis- 
couraged the explorers about going on in 
boats. The western stream was broken 
for leagues by terrible rapids walled in with 
impassable precipices. Boats were aban- 
doned and horses bought from the Snakes. 
The white men set their faces northwest- 
ward, the southern trail usually followed 
by the Snakes leading too much in the 


direction of the Spanish settlements. 
Game grew so scarce that by September 
the men were without food arid a colt was 
killed for meat. 

By October the company was reduced 
to a diet of dog; but the last divide had 
been crossed. Horses were left with an 
Indian chief of the Flatheads, and the ex- 
plorers glided down the Clearwater, lead- 
ing to the Columbia, in five canoes and one 
pilot boat. Great was the joy in camp on 
November 8, 1805, for the boats had 
passed the last portage of the Columbia. 
The heavy fog rose, and there burst on the 
eager gaze of the voyageurs the shining 
expanse of the Pacific. The shouts of the 
jubilant voyageurs mingled with the roar 
of ocean breakers. Like Alexander Mac- 
kenzie of the Far North a decade before, 
Lewis and Clark had reached the long- 
sought Western Sea. They had been first 
up the Missouri, first across the middle 
Rockies, and first down the Columbia to 
the Pacific. 


VI 


SEVEN huts, known as Fort Clatsop, were 
knocked up on the south side of the Co- 
lumbia’s harbor, for winter quarters; and 
a wretched winter the little fort spent, 
beleaguered not by hostiles, but by such 
inclement damp that all the men were 
ill before spring and their very leather 
suits rotted from their backs. Many 
a time coasting the sea were they be- 
nighted. Spreading mats on the sand, 
they slept in the drenching rain. Un- 
used to ocean waters, the inland voy- 
ageurs became deadly seasick. Once 
when all were encamped on the shore, 
an enormous tidal wave broke over the 
camp with a smashing of log drift that al- 
most crushed the boats. Nez Perces and 
Flatheads had assisted the white men after 
the Snake guides had turned back. Clat- 
sops and Chinooks were now their neigh- 
bors. Christmas and New Year’s of 1806 
were celebrated by a discharge of firearms. 
No boats chanced to touch at the Co- 
lumbia during the winter. The time was 
passed laying up store of elk-meat and 
leather; for the company was not only 
starving, but nearly naked. The Pacific 
had been reached on November 14, 1805. 
Fort Clatsop was evacuated in the after- 
noon of March 23, 1806. 

The goods left to trade for food and 
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horses when Lewis and Clark departed 
from the coast inland had dwindled to 
what could have been tied in two handker- 
chiefs; but necessity proved the mother 
of invention, for the men cut the brass 
buttons from their tattered clothes and 
vended brass trinkets to the Indians. The 
medicine chest was also sacrificed, every 
Indian tribe besieging the two captains for 
eye water, fly blisters and other patent 
wares. The poverty of the white men 
roused the insolence of the natives on the 
return over the mountains. Rocks were 
rolled down on the boatmen at the worst 
portages by aggressive Indians; and once 
when the hungry voyageurs were ata meal 
of dog meat, an Indian impudently flung 
a live pup straight at Captain Lewis’s 
plate. Ina trice the pup was back in the 
fellow’s face; Lewis had seized a weapon, 
and the crestfallen aggressor had taken 
ignominiously to his heels. When they 
had crossed the mountains, the forces 
divided in three parties; two to go east by 
the Yellowstone, one under Lewis by the 
main Missouri. 

Somewhere up the height of land that 
divides the southern waters of the Sas- 
katchewan from the northern waters of 
the Missouri the tracks of Minnetaree war- 
riors were found. These were the most 
murderous raiders of the plains. Over a 
swell of the prairie Lewis was startled to 
see a band of thirty horses, half of them 
saddled. The Indians were plainly on 
the war path, for no women were in camp; 
so Lewis took out his flag and advanced 
unfalteringly. An Indian came forward. 
Lewis and the chief shook hands; but 
Lewis now had no presents to pacify hos- 
tiles. Camping with the Minnetarees for 
the night, as if he feared nothing, Lewis 
nevertheless took good care to keep close 
watch on all movements. He smoked the 
pipe of peace with them as late as he 
dared; and when he retired to sleep, he 
had ordered Fields and the other two 
white men to be on guard. At sunrise 
the Indians crowded round the fire where 
Fields had for the moment carelessly laid 
his rifle. Simultaneously the warriors 
dashed at the weapons of the sleeping 
white men, while other Indians made off 
with the explorers’ horses. With a shout, 
Fields gave the alarm and, pursuing the 
thieves, grappled with the Indian who had 
stolen his rifle. In the scuffle the Indian 
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was stabbed to the heart. Drewyer suc- 
ceeded in wresting back his gun, and Lewis 
dashed out with his pistol, shouting for the 
Indians to leave the horses. The raiders 
were mounting to go off at full speed. 
The white men pursued on foot. Twelve 
horses fell behind; but just as the Indians 
dashed for hiding behind a cliff, Lewis’s 
strength gave out. He warned them if 
they did not stop he would shoot. An 
Indian turned to fire with one of the stolen 
weapons, and instantly Lewis’s pistol rang 
true; the fellow rolled to earth mortally 
wounded, but Lewis felt the whizz of a 
bullet past hisown head. Having captured 
more horses than they had lost, the white 
men at once mounted and rode for their 
lives through river and slough, sixty miles 
without halt; for the Minnetarees would 
assuredly rally a larger band of warriors 
to their aid. A pause of an hour to re- 
fresh the horses, and a wilder ride by 
moonlight put forty more miles between 
Captain Lewis and danger. At daylight 
the men were so sore from the mad pace 
for twenty-four hours that they could 
scarcely stand; but safety depended on 
speed; and on they went again till they 
reached the main Missouri, where, by sin- 
gularly good luck, some of the other voy- 
ageurs had arrived. 

The entire forces were reunited below 
the Yellowstone on August 12th. Traders 
on the way up the Missouri from St. Louis 
brought first news of the outer world, and 
the discoverers were not a little amused to 
learn that they had been given up for dead. 
At the Mandans, Colter, one of the fron- 
tiersmen, asked leave to go back to the 
wilds, and Chaboneau with his dauntless 
wife Wade the white men farewell. On 
September 2oth, settlers on the river bank 
above St. Louis were surprised to see 
thirty ragged men, with faces bronzed like 
leather, passing down the river; then some 
one remembered who these worn voy- 
ageurs were, and cheers of welcome made 
the cliffs of the Missouri ring. On Sep- 
tember 23d, at midday, the boats drew 
quietly up to the river front of St. Louis. 
Lewis and Clark, the greatest pathfinders 
of the United States, had returned from 
the discovery of a new world as large as 
half Europe, without losing a single man 
but Sergeant Floyd, who had died from 
natural causes a few months after leaving 
St. Louis. 
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O encourage forest owners to lumber 
their lands without waste the Di- 
vision of Forestry offers to furnish 

any who wish with plans for conservative 
lumbering. Conservative lumbering is 
the opposite of the haphazard system 
which has, unfortunately, been practised 
in the past—the system which takes all 
trees, big and little, allows fire to run 
through the leavings, and leaves the wood- 
land ruined for all time. Conservative 
lumbering aims to cut mature trees with 


Getting on High Points so as to Study the Topography. 


THE AUTHOR 


as little harm as possible to those which 
are not ready for lumbering and to cut in 
a manner which will permit the forest to 
reproduce itself; in other words, in such 
a manner that the forest will be a perma- 
nent, interest-paying investment. 

The land on which was situated the 
camp in Tennessee I visited is a tract of 
some 200,000 acres belonging toan Eastern 
lumber firm. Its character is such that 
it will be of little use for agriculture or any 
other purpose if the forest is destroyed. 
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It is, therefore, desirable, if possible, that 
the owners should be able to maintain it 
as a perpetual forest. So they asked the 
Division of Forestry to prepare and submit 
plans for its conservative lumbering, and 
I was so fortunate as to arrive in camp 
just as Mr. Olmsted’s party was beginning 
work upon a new section, for thus I was 
able to see the process from its beginning. 
Breakfast ever, three parties of three stu- 
dents each started to portions of the woods 
indicated by Mr. Olmsted. In each party 
was a chainman and two measurers. 

While a number of students are thus 
engaged in making a valuation survey, one 
or two have been sent out for work in stem 
analysis. For this they go to some por- 
tion of the forest where trees have been 
cut or have fallen, for their work has to do 
with the stumps. These they study to 
ascertain the rate of growth. The rings 
are counted and measured. Thus the 
forester is able to mark upon his printed 
form the rate of growth for each ten years 
of the tree’s life. This is of the utmost 
importance, as the same species will have 
a different rate of growth in different lo- 
calities and different rates of growth at 
different periods of its life. 

While this was under way the expert in 
charge was the busiest man of all. His 
students were working in sections of the 
forest near at hand, but he must get at 
once a definite idea of the topography of 
this whole tract, a tract that has never been 
accurately mapped. I followed him in 
his first day’s work. An ancient hunter 
with a long-barreled rifle was our guide. 
We climbed a ridge and followed an old 
Indian trail. We ascended a mountain 
to get a bird’s-eye view. We went down 
into a creek bottom to see if fire had raged 
there. We climbed a watershed to get 
some idea of the land beyond. Then we 
walked up three or four mountains, from 
the tops of which the guide would point 
out and name the various coves and 
streams. All this Olmsted sketched on a 
map of his own making, for he must know 
the location of each stream and ridge and 
hollow. Later on he was to lead parties 
to each one for surveys and analysis. 

The making of plans for a forest’s man- 
agement requires a decidedly even com- 
bination of mathematics, cool-headed 
nerve and endurance. Besides the edu- 
cation of a professor the forester must have 


courage and ability to roam the forests, 
such as characterized the Leather-stock- 
ings. Unless he is able to follow half dis- 
tinguishable trails for miles upon miles 
through woods he has never seen before 
he will be fortunate, often, to get pine 
boughs for a bed instead of lying out 
upon a damp and inhospitable granite 
ledge. 

The tendency of men in town to im- 
agine good weather a continuous forest 
state and to dwell entirely on the bright 
side of outdoor life results in applica- 
tions from a great number of young men 
of imperfect constitutions for places as 
students of forestry. Now and then one 
of these stays and is benefited. But in gen- 
eral one week of rainy weather is enough. 

They live two in a tent and gather 
morning and evening at the cook tent for 
meals. A sandwich carried in the pocket 
serves for lunch. They leave camp at 
seven in the morning and return at five 
in the afternoon. Their food is as good 
as can be had in camp. There are ham 
and bacon, rice, oatmeal and hominy. 
For vegetables are potatoes, beans and 
onions. The cook has a way of making 
good stews from canned beef and appe- 
tizing desserts from dried fruits. I noted 
a dozen contrivances for making the tents 
more comfortable. One mam had manu- 
factured a sleeping bag from a tarpaulin 
and a blanket. Another had invented a 
stove made of stones, clay and a_ piece of 
tin. There were three or four patterns of 
writing desks and tables. Garments that 
need washing were tied to a rope and an- 
chored in a stream. 

The dangers of the woodsmen are not 
the ones generallyyimagined by friends at 
home. So far as I can learn, no one has 
ever been troubled by a wild animal—save 
in one or two instances in which the pole- 
cat was provoked to belligerency. There 
is much more danger from venomous 
snakes. In particular regions I visited 
the greatest menace was the ‘“moon- 
shiners.” A mountaineer with a mule 
team helped move the camp to its location. 
Between his knees he carried a repeating 
rifle, while a Colt’s revolver was stored 
beneath the seat. When asked the reason 
for carrying such an armament he said: 

“When Bill B—— turned ‘revenoo’ 
he killed old man Wood and his father. 
I helped the sheriff hunt him. Now Bill’s 
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broke jail and is runnin’ loose somewheres 
in these here woods. He’s got his gun, 
and I don’t reckon as how he likes me very 
well.” 

During the remainder of the journey the 
young foresters expected to hear the bark 
of repeaters and to find themselves in the 
midst of a mountain feud. The guide en- 
gaged to serve during the party’s stay at 
this place knows the settlers for many 
miles around. He was early called into 
council on the subject of moonshiners. 

“Tf there are any ‘stills’ around here,” 
said the leader, “we want to know where 
they are so we can keep away; we want 
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nessee are not, however, to be compared 
with those met in other parts of the Union. 
The dread of the forester is swamp coun- 
try; for therethe land is full of malaria,and 
exposure is liable to be followed by evil 
consequences. Last year a party was sent 
to the low lands of Arkansas. Men 
worked in underbrush and canebrake 
which seemed perpetually damp; their 
clothing was soaked for days at a time. 
Nearly all suffered from fevers, and two 
members of the party died. Yet the study 
went on and a working plan was made. 
When the valuation survey has been 
completed and an exhaustive stem analysis 
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you to let their owners know that we’re 
here and that we are not revenue men. 
We don’t care to be shot on suspicion.” 

The guide looked the party over. Then 
he said: 

“T allow as there’s only one man in the 
world that'll be shot on sight—without 
gettin’ a chance to explain himself—if he 
comes to these parts. And there’s only 
one of your crowd that looks like him. 
That’s the one over there with the reddish 
mustache. I reckon if he’d cut his mus- 
tache off it mought be a little safer for 
him.” 

The mustache came off. 

The dangers of a work like this in Ten- 


made, the expert forester has a bunch of 
figures from which he can tell the present 
value of the forest and can estimate the 
length of time that will be required for it 
to reproduce itself—if all trees above a 
certain size be cut. 

In a place that lies before me it is esti- 
mated that, if all trees be cut down to a 
diameter of twelve inches, the forest will 
be reproduced in forty-two years. From 
this it is evident that if the whole tract were 
divided into forty-two parts and one lum- 
bered each year, the first would be ready 
to lumber a second time as soon as the 
forty-second had been completed. Thus 
the forest would be a permanent institu- 
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tion, furnish- 
ing an in- 
come to the 
owners and 
employment 
to men dur- 
ing an indef- 
inite number 
of years. 

It is sel- 
dom, how- 
ever, that the 
case is sosim- 
ple as this. 
For example, 
on the tract 
mentioned 
above there is 
a mill already 
in operation. 
If the mill 
work to its 
full capacity 
it will cut the 
whole tract 
in twenty-one 
years. So 
dividing the 
whole into 
forty-two 
parts and 
lumbering 
one each year 
leavesthe mill 
idle for half 
of every year; 
or, what is more expedient, working the 
mill to its full capacity for twenty-one 
years and cutting off all the timber will 
leave the mill idle for the next twenty- 
one years. 

There are innumerable minor influences 
that come in for the forester’s considera- 
tion, and what is recommended in one in- 
stance is discouraged in the next. Take 
the matter of grazing in a forest. Through- 
out the more extensive woodlands of the 
Middle West run thousands of wild, or 
semi-wild, hogs. In this Tennessee forest 
it was recommended that every possible 
effort be made to exterminate these for the 
reason that they eat the mast and thus pre- 
vent the growing of young trees from the 
seed. But in the working plan before men- 
tioned it is advised that hog-grazing be 
encouraged. The reason for the difference 
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is this: thefor- 
mer forest is 
chiefly of 
mast- bearing 
hard wood. 
The latter is 
mainly pine, 
and what 
hard wood 
there is in 
mixture 
serves as a 
hindrance 
to young 
pine growth. 
Therefore in 
this forest the 
presence of 
hogs which 
eat the mast 
and check the 
hard wood is 
a benefit; 
while in the 
other, where 
hard wood is 
the staple, the 
animals are a 
nuisance. 

The work- 
ing plan for 
a forest’s 
management 
includes 
many details 
that will 
sound like nonsense to the old-time lum- 
berman, but which are nevertheless of 
great importance. The old-time “timber 
slasher”” cut his trees wherever there 
seemed a tendency for them to fall. But 
now, in general, it is recommended in a 
working plan that all trees be cut either in 
the direction of or away from their longest 
limbs. The purpose of this is to prevent 
those limbs from sweeping down a good 
share of the surrounding saplings. When 
a tree is down it must be cut up at once. 
Then any saplings which have been caught 
in its fall will be released before they be- 
come permanently deformed. The tops, 
instead of being allowed to lie as they 
fall, must be cut up and _ scattered. 
Thus they will come into contact with 
the earth, decay quickly, and go to ferti- 
lize the soil. 
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‘* Already the top had begun to sway.” 
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By JACK HAMPTON 


DRAWINGS BY R, KIRBY 


HE long-drawn, hard exhaust of an 

engine came booming through the 

air. South bound, and a freight! 

As I swung into the open doorway of an 

empty box car, I waved my hand to my 

partner and sought a corner where I 

should be least visible to the prying eyes 
of the brakeman. 

The wave of the hand dissolved a part- 
nership formed a month previously, with 
the glamour of the circus in our veins, and 
enough knowledge of trapeze work in our 
arms and legs to assure us the people of 
California were awaiting our advent. 

I was facing the unknown now, with one 
dollar and eighty-seven cents. Out of 
that unknown came suddenly the dreaded 
brakeman; and I leaped from the car 
barely in time. 

My money lasted a few—a very few— 
days, and I was cruelly hungry when I 
straggled into Fresno. In a dumb, list- 
less sort of way I found myself reading a 





poster. Professor Roberts, the world- 
famed aéronaut, was to make an ascension 
and parachute drop in front of the “ Bull’s 
Head Tavern.” I walked out to the hotel, 
where a large crowd had gathered. The 
balloon was filling, and a man was busy at 
one end of a trench pouring oil on the fire. 
Under the balloon, and close by the stack, 
was a boy extinguishing the sparks, while 
the onlookers, in eager throng, were hold- 
ing the guy ropes. The dirty gray folds 
of canvas were unrolling as the hot air 
rushed in. Already the top had begun to 
sway; it was time for the aéronaut to 
appear. There was an anxious look on 
the face of the man at the trench. He 
glanced around with a frown, and beck- 
oned to me. 

“Here, young fellow; do you know 
Roberts ?” 

I told him I did not. 

“You find him, and I'll give you a dol- 
lar. Look for a drunken man—a short, 
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stocky fellow. 
near the railway. 
of freaks. 

A dollar—it was wealth. I flew. The 
railway was a short distance away. A 
party of tramps, sitting at a section house, 
gave me some information which started 
me up the track. I found Roberts lying 
under a tree. He was figuratively where 
he should have been literally—in the air. 
I hastened back to the tavern, called the 
man aside and told him the result of my 
errand. 

“That settles it; four hundred and fifty 
dollars gone to blazes, and this crowd hun- 
gry to murder us for bein’ buncoed. I’m 
off!” And he started to escape. 

The balloon was stretched nearly to its 
limits. The men at the guy ropes were 
pulling hard at the straining mass of can- 
vas. The crowd was fidgeting uneasily, 
for the suspicion that something was 
wrong filled the air. 

“ Here’’—and I gripped the man by the 
arm—“ what is it worth to pull off that 
jump?” 

Thad made up my mind ina flash. Suc- 
cess meant unlimited food; failure—well, 
I would not be hungry any more. 

“You!” he exclaimed. “Ever make a 
jump before ?”’ 

I told him no; but I could make one 
there and then. He fell on my neck in 
gratitude. But there was no time for 
hysterics. The balloon was full; so, too, 
was the crowd—with wrath. As we rushed 
to the room where the tights were, I re- 
ceived instructions enough to addle my 
head. 

“Grab the bar as she starts up. There’s 
a ‘mechanic’ you can fasten on. Snap 
the hooks so that you can’t fall off. Cut 
the rope of your parachute when you com- 
mence to drift.” 

I forgot the “ mechanic” as I slipped on 
the tights. 

“Come on! The band’s all ready.” 

I was met with a roar of applause as I 
ran down the hotel steps. The band 
blared in salute, and the crowd opened 
up for me as I hastened. The parachute 
was stretched out from the straining bal- 
loon. As the man with me snapped the 
hooks on the ring, he showed me where 
the rope hung, and told me how to pull it 
when cutting loose. He was the excited 
one. I was in a semi-stupor. A bitter 


And say—look for him 
He’s one of them kind 
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indifference filled me as I looked at the 
ugly, swaying monster which was to bear 
me to affluence or death. 

“Let her go!” 

With a cleaving of the air and a rush 
of sound like the coming of a cyclone, the 
balloon shot upward. I ran for the bar, 
grasped it and soared. 

I tried to swing up on the bar. But the 
rush of the ascent straightened me, like an 
iron rod. I thought my arms would be 
pulled out. A sickness came over me, 
comparable to the effect of the start made 
by a high-speed elevator. Then the mo- 
tion became more easy and I swung up 
on the bar. I was accustomed to gazing 
down from heights, and felt no fear as I 
stared at the fading crowd. I could see 
them waving hats and hands; could hear 
the band playing; and was conscious of a 
pleasant, dreamy sensation, and of asteady, 
easy rising from the ground. I ventured 
to bend a “crab” and make a few “ankle 
drops.”” It was as easy as when I was 
only a few feet from the ground. I glanced 
downagain. The crowd appeared smaller 
and seemed to be walking away from me. 
I had commenced to drift. Now was the 
time to cut loose. I wished that I might 
stay where I was—taking chances with 
that limp bag of a parachute did not look 
to be safe. But it had to be done. 

I caught hold of the rope, braced myself 
on the bar, and gave a short, hard pull. 

Whish—my breath left me! For the 
first time, fear—deadly fear—entered my 
heart: a jerk that nearly unseated me, and I 
was again sailing pleasantly through space. 

I ventured to essay a few additional 
feats, as the ground seemed to more closely 
approach me, and then I commenced to cal- 
culate as to the manner in which to strike 
the ground. Like many other problems, it 
settled itself. I struck it feet first, ia a corn 
field; was dragged along and scratched 
up; and came to consciousness in the arms 
of my man of the trench, who was alter- 
nately cursing me for getting killed and- 
blessing me for having saved his skin and 
the four hundred and fifty dollars. : 

When we reached the hotel, there was 
Roberts. As it dawned upon him that 
I had saved his reputation and the money, 
he rushed at me and spilled the tears of 
maudlinism down my shirt collar. 

“You come down to supper with me,” 
said Sam, the assistant. 
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There was the real demonstration—an 
invitation to supper—the first full meal in 
three weeks. After the lapse of years I 
can remember that supper. 

Roberts, next morning, presented me 
with one hundred dollars and drew up a 
contract. I was to receive a salary, as his 
assistant, of twenty dollars per week, and 
a bonus of fifty dollars for every jump 
I should make. I signed the contract 
gladly. I judged from my introduction to 
my patron that there would be abundant 
opportunity for me to earn more than 
twenty dollars per week. 

Roberts was master of his business. I 
have never met a man who was his equal 
in daring, or who could think of so many 
novelties calculated to astonish the on- 
lookers. I was apt, and Roberts did not 
have much trouble in initiating me in the 
mysteries of, the parachute business. 

“Tricks in all trades,” he said. But I 
could not see much trickery, save that a 
number of performers wear the “me- 
chanic,”’ a leather belt, to which they snap 
« hooks hanging from the parachute. The 
belt prevents them from falling; but it is 
a very dangerous thing, for a fall in a river 
means death by drowning, and the perils 
of alighting are augmented by being 
dragged against barbed wire fences and 
other obstacles, which lie in constant, 
murderous wait. 

It was always announced that “ Pro- 
fessor Roberts would make a jump of one 
thousand feet in mid-air.” This was not 
true, although to the spectator it would 
seem the fall was fully so much. I found 
that, when the jump is made, the balloon, 
being relieved of the weight of the man and 
the parachute, makes a sudden ascent, 
which is much greater than the fall of the 
man. The distance covered in the fall 
before the parachute opens is rarely more 
than one hundred feet. 

Anyone with a modicum of nerve can 
make an ascension; but it takes a man of 
training properly to fill a balloon, and con- 
siderable experience is required to man- 
age a parachute so as to descend nearly in 
the spot picked out. The parachute has 
thirty-two ropes arranged in sets of eight. 
They are snapped in a metal ring which 
hangs down from the parachute. Great 
care must be exercised to make sure that 
none of the ropes cross, for the least en- 
tanglement would result in the parachut- 
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ist exceeding the advertised “lightning 
drop”; but he would not respond to any 
congratulations. The parachute would 
refuse to open. Trees, rivers and other 
dangers are avoided in descending by pull- 
ing on the ropes, and so tilting the para- 
chute and causing the air to bear more 
heavily on one side than on the other. The 
area of flight is, of course, limited; but a 
man who knows his business will generally 
descend in safety. 

Something new was needed to attract 
the onlookers; they had become satiated 
with the sight of a parachutist risking his 
life in the usual manner. Roberts rose to 
the occasion, and devised what proved the 
most successful drawing card ever used in 
the business. It was copied from the cir- 
cus act in which a woman is shot from a 
wooden cannon into a net. Roberts built 
a papier-maché cannon, and merely sim- 
ulated the shooting part of it. He would 
crawl into the mouth of the cannon asit was 
attached to the balloon, and take the bar 
ring of the parachute with him. There 
was a trap door concealed in the bottom 
of the cannon, and a rifle was hidden on 
the top. When he had reached a suffi- 
cient height—he could look through a peep- 
hole—he pulled a string. Bang would 
go the rifle; and, apparently, he would 
shoot from the cannon into the air. In 
reality, he dropped through the trap door 
with his parachute and—well, the crowds 
simply went wild. 

That act advertised itself. Traction 
companies, fairs and hotel keepers all 
over California were soon clamoring for 
it. Roberts raised his prices, and they 
were paid. He would not trust me to per- 
form it, although I often told him that I 
thought it safer for me than him. At 
times he could hardly crawl into the can- 
non. One day Sam came to me and said 
our chief was unfit for the performance. 
I told him not to awaken him. I would 
makeit myself. But just before the balloon 
was ready, Roberts came down the stairs, 
dressed in his tights. I implored him to 
trust to me, for this time at least. But he 
was obdurate. 

The team was ready, a steady breeze 
was blowing from the east, and as the 
balloon rose, I started for the place where 
I expected the bag to alight. When I had 
driven about two hundred yards from the 
park, I was startled by a yell from the 
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crowd. The country was open, and I 
looked up to where the balloon was. 

[ saw a revolving mass spinning toward 
the earth. Men running around, the 
screams of women and the cries of 
frightened children made the setting for 
Professor Roberts’ tragic death. 

When I reached him, he was lying on the 
ground, partly covered with dirt. So ter- 
rific had been the force of his fall that he 
almost made his own grave. Every bone 
in his body was broken; and in his 
clenched hands lay the parachute ring— 
unsnapped. 

Roberts’ widow came on from San Fran- 
cisco. Before she departed, I managed 
to buy one of the balloons and a parachute 
from her, for I was determined to start 
out for myself. There was not much of 
the business I did not know, and soon I 
was the possessor of a good-sized bank 
account. It had a bad effect on me. I 
thought that I too should have an assist 
ant and take a vacation whenever I 
wished. So I advertised for a partner. 
One qualification I insisted on. He must 
be strictly temperate. 

I found him. A fellow from San Fran- 
cisco joined me, after some correspond- 
ence, and invested five hundred dollars. 
He said he had made a few jumps, and 
was not afraid. What satisfied me most 
—he had been a lecturer on temperance. 
I think that fact would have engaged him 
without a cent. Later, I remembered he 
had used the past tense. 

I had worked the Pacific Coast pretty 
thoroughly, and determined to make a tour 
of Nevada, swing around through Oregon 
and Washington, and come back to Cali- 
fornia. We took one balloon with us and 
made our first stop at Reno. I made 
terms with a hotel man for an ascension, 
and advertised it extensively; and on the 
day announced, that blessed partner of 
mine, who was inside at the stack, let the 
balloon burn up. 

Those Reno people had been swindled 
by somebody before. When they called 
us “four flushers,”’ and used more rasping 
epithets, I thought it rather uncharitable. 
But when it was proposed that we be con- 
strained to ride a rail, or be “hiked” out 
of town with feathers and tar for raiment, 
my indignation subsided. I informed the 
crowd I would not have time to send for 
another balloon. 
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‘’Nother hell!”’ one of them said; “ you 
ain’t got a shoe string.” 

I finished my sentence by telling them 
that, if there was 2 dry-goods store in town, 
I would buy the stuff, construct a balloon 
and make an ascension for nothing. Some 
of them went with me. When they saw 
me buy the canvas and other material I 
needed, and when the storekeeper did not 
pronounce my money counterfeit, I was 
able to command more respect. 

I was sure my partner had never handled 
a balloon before in his life, and I suspected 
that he drank. 

Liquor is the curse of the business. 
Temperate before Professor Roberts’ 
death, I was a total abstainer afterward. 
But I was one of very few—and the West, 
as my memory recalls it, is pitted with the 
death falls of parachute men like Roberts. 

I set my partner to work sewing the can- 
vas while I went in quest of ropes. We 
worked all that night, and the next day 
had a balloon which, while it lacked the 
finish of the shop product, would answer 
the purpose. Although I had watched 
my man like a hawk, I discovered, when 
the time came for the ascent, that he was 
intoxicated. But I dared not withdraw. 
I attended to the stack myself. When the 
bag was nearly filled, I slipped out and 
was ready to swing up. 

The balloon started. I caught the bar, 
rose about ten feet—and down came the 
whole mass. 

For about five minutes I had to do the 
talking of my life. That crowd was de- 
termined to have its money’s worth, and 
it took very anxious argument to convince 
them the proper way to go about it was not 
by taking it “out of my hide,” as they ex- 
pressed it. Promises for the morrow won 
the day. I found my partner hiding in his 
room, almost sober from fright. 

“Will they kill us, Jack? It’s all my 
fault. Oh, Lord, if I could only get out 
of this!” 

I seized him by the collar and managed 
to shake the mystery out of him. He had 
stolen two strips of canvas that should 
have gone into the balloon, and had sold 
them for drink. 

I let him become wholly sober; then I 
took him out behind the barn and punched 
him into unconsciousness and out of the 
partnership. 

When I reached Portland, Oregon, a 
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‘ 


few days afterwards, a casting up of ac- 
counts disclosed the fact that I was penni- 
less. I found a man who had known 
Roberts; in fact, had worked with him. 
He hired me a balloon, agreeing to take a 
share of the profits for remuneration. 
Enough of the genius of Roberts had de- 
scended on me to make me think I could 
originate ideas myself. So I advertised 
to fall into the Columbia River after mak- 
ing my jump. 

The date advertised came on a Sunday. 
Just before the balloon went up, the wind 
shifted in a direction that would blow me 
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Dalles. I had accumulated a little money 
by farming and had a decent suit of 
clothes. I wanted to make another start 
in the parachute business. 

There was a man mountebanking in 
The Dalles with a bicycle. He was earning 
a great deal of money by his fancy riding, 
and he suggested that I make a “slide for 
life” on a wire, hanging by my teeth, as a 
climax to his ground show with the wheel. 
He loaned me a set of tights. We pro- 
cured the wire and stretched it from one 
house to another, across the main street 
of the town. 





“T found Roberts lying under a tree.” 


away from the river. There was a big 
crowd on hand, and my talk of postpone- 
ment had no effect. They were going to 
see me fall in that river and take a chance 
of drowning, or they were going to throw 
me in. Off I swung and, after going up 
about a thousand feet, cut loose. I pulled 
on the parachute ropes; but it was of no 
use. I could see the crowd running after 
me. When I hit the ground I had to run 
for my life. I was dressed in a sailor suit 
for the occasion; and, as I sped over the 
ground, I thought of the beating in store 
for me if the crowd caught me. 

LTescaped them. After a series of mis- 
adventures, I managed to reach The 


When the time came for me to make the 
slide, he suggested the use of the “me- 
chanic’’; but I would have none of it. I 
secured a firm hold of the leather with my 
teeth, started off on my journey, and—the 
wire broke. 

A nest of telephone wires on a_ pole 
saved me from falling to the street. We 
repaired the wire; but I found that my 
nerve, for the first time, had deserted me. 
I slipped on the “mechanic,” fastened to 
the pulley on the wire, and _ started 
again. There were two men on the oppo- 
site building, prepared to catch me. As 
I went whizzing across the street the 
crowd broke out in a cheer. 
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About three feet from the building the 
pulley brought up with a jerk. A kink 
in the wire had stopped it. I struggled 
and swung myself so that the men man- 
aged to grasp my feet; and, making an 
effort, I opened my teeth, expecting to land 
in the window. I had forgotten the “ me- 
chanic.”’ It would not let go. 

There I hung, with apparently no sup- 
port, wriggling in the hands of the men 
who were trying to haul me in. The 
crowd saw what the matter was before 
I had time to unsnap the hooks. Their 
cheers gave way to hoots of derision. They 
caught my partner first; but the beating 
they gave him only whetted their appetite 
for slaughter. When they got me, it 
seemed as though they were determined 
not to leave enough of my remains for any 
formal funeral. 

I voted The Dalles a decidedly un- 
healthy place as soon as I escaped from 
it. I have never been there since. 

The Pacific Coast became to me one 
wide vista of painful reminiscence from 
that time on. After I had earned enough 
money, I bought an aérial outfit and 
started for the East. I made plenty of 
money for a few years until the business 
became overcrowded and I was forced to 
take to mountebanking again—this time 
in Pennsylvania. 

I secured a stand in front of a hotel in 


Allegheny City, dug my trench, had the 
balloon guyed out, and had passed the hat. 
With the money in my pocket I scratched 
a match, leaned over the trench and 
dropped it on the pile of shavings. A 
hand was laid on my shoulder, and a voice 
in my ear squeaked out: 

“T arrest ye, in the name of the law.” 

I turned around. There stood a lanky 
individual grinning at me, while he 
proudly pointed to the badge of authority 
which proclaimed him constable. 

“What for?” I asked him. 

“ Agin’ the law to build a fire in this yere 
bailiwick,’”’ he answered. ‘The Squire 
is settin’ now, an’ I guess he’ll attend to 
your case.” 

The Squire evidently needed money as 
badly as I did, for he was determined to 
extract all I had. When he laid on the 
fine, with costs, the payment would have 
left me without a dollar. We com- 
promised, and I left the city minus my 
balloon. 

I have never tried to get it. I do not 
want it. Hereafter I shall confine myself 
to the joys of circus life, with the satis- 
faction of going to the ticket wagon once 
a week and drawing my salary, and of 
listening twice a day to the plaudits of an 
admiring throng, without any chills run- 
ning down my back, premonitory of a 
man-handling. 





And, as I sped over the ground, I thought of the beating in store for me if the crowd caught me.” 











ON THE YELLOW VELDT OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


By DOUGLAS STORY 


Africa—cold with the chill of iced 

champagne. One wakes with the 
impression of asummons. One is glad to 
be awake. The world is full of beautiful 
day dawns. I have seen the sun rise north 
and south of the equator, in the eastern 
and in the western hemisphere. Nowhere 
have I known so inviting a daybreak as 
upon the veldt. It calls one to action 
with the smile of an assured obedience. 

One wakes with one’s feet to the smol- 
dering embers. The blankets no longer 
tempt to sleep. They have grown strangely 
inadequate. The sky in the east is green 
with the green of the jade stone. Through 
it the morning star has burned a tiny glow 
point. Elsewhere is dense blackness. 
The stillness is tangible. The sounds of 
the night have died. The sounds of the 
day are not born. The green above the 
skyline lightens to the green on old bronze. 
A Kafir drags a brand from the heap of 
ashes. He quickens it into life. He sets 
about his cooking. The wait-a-bit thorns 
rattle their dry bones. The world stirs 
to its waking. The green of the horizon 
lightens to yellow. It warms to orange. 
It blazes into crimson. Out of the heart 
of the furnace emerges the sun, red, gleam- 
ing, new-minted. From the cook-pot 
comes the fragrance of coffee. It is four 
o’clock of a South African morning. 

A souse in the bucket, a tightening of 
belts, the swallowing of a pannikin of 
coffee, the munching of a Boer-meal 
cookie, the on-saddling of a Basuto pony 
need but a sparse tey minutes when the 
veldt pheasants are calling from the grass. 
The sun clears itself of the horizon. We 
ride away from the wagon. The white 
tilt gleams monstrously huge in the dawn 
light. We knot our handkerchiefs about 
our throats, I and Chris Villiers, for the 
air cuts keen as a razor. Chris is Boer- 
born and veldt-bred; long, lanky, loose- 
jointed, with far-sighted blue eyes set 
deep beneath shaggy eyebrows the color of 
the sun-dried grass bushing his haunches. 


‘7 “HE mornings are cold in South 


He sits his horse straight-limbed with the 
balance of a skater. His clothes are coarse 
and chase-stained, his beard long and un- 
trimmed, his velschoens hacked from the 
hide of the water buck with his own right 
hand. His stirrups are mud-caked and 
rusty. His rifle is clean and burnished. 
It is his fetish and his friend. His name 
is carved with infinite care upon the stock. 
His waist is girt with a self-fashioned 
bandolier glistening with cartridges. His 
eyes and his rifle tell the tale the English- 
men learned at Colenso and at Modder 
River. From his youth up Chris has been 
taught to shoot to kill. He has learned the 
value of cartridges. He rides with his rifle- 
butt resting upon his thigh. 

We make a wide circle of two or three 
miles. We turn our faces to the wind. 
We ride forward into it. We reach a 
kopje, a gaunt heap of rusted iron stone, 
bare, unshaded. 

Beyond, in the yellow veldt, is a troop of 
hartbeest. They are grouped about a salt 
pan. Their triangular shadows show black 
upon the sand. Through the glass their 
long black faces, upstanding withers, droop- 
ing quarters, gnarled horns, seem the rudely 
modeled creations of a savage. Their 
russet coats glow against the cold white of 
the pan. The cows are licking the salt 
edge of the brack, swaying their tails. Two 
bulls on their knees are belaboring each 
other good-naturedly with their awkward, 
ineffectual horns. The clatter of their 
swashbuckling comes with the memory of 
a medieval tourney. I would fain stay and 
watch. Chris needs meat. His rifle goes 
up at the leftmost bull. I aim at the other. 
The reports are as one. There is a sudden 
peace between the duelists. The Boer’s 
bull falls forward upon his opponent. The 
other struggles to his feet. Their horns 
are interlocked. Before the wounded ante- 
lope can rid himself of the encumbrance of 
the dead, our rifles ring out a second time. 
Two hartbeest lie stretched upon the pan. 
The herd is off up the wind. The white 
blaze upon their rumps bobs ludicrously. 
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No horse can outrun the hartbeest, but 


we can afford to give them chase. Away 
out over the veldt they stretch. Their 
clean-cut limbs move rhythmically. They 


race as though drilled by a sergeant in- 
structor. It is glorious out here in the 
young morning. The cool air is invigorat- 
ing as a shower bath. The horses enjoy 
the sport. Chris points with his rifle to the 
front of the antelope. His keen eye has 
detected the break of a donga. He digs 
his rusty spur into his pony. The horses 
gallop mightily. The antelope are swal- 
lowed up in the dip of the valley. The 
horses are pulled up on the very brink of 
the donga. ‘Together we are gazing into 
the hollow. There, to the right, is the bevy 
of red coats. They are three hundred 
yards distant. Chris wastes no time. He 
sights at a lumbering cow. The rifle 
cracks. The hartbeest swerves as though 
stung by an insect. The thud of the bullet 
comes heavily back to us. The antelope 
keeps on. We spring to our ponies. We 
ride rapidly along the verge of the valley. 
The hartbeest is distanced by her com- 
rades. She tosses her head impatiently. 
Chris waves his rifle in triumph. Without 
a shudder of warning she pitches forward 
upon her long black nose, lies still, her red 
body strangely out of tone with the pale 
yellow of the landscape. Her herd com- 
rades are but a spatter of dots sprinkled 
across the open veldt. Chris has no time 
for sentiment. He springs from his horse, 
clambers down to the carcass. With the 
dexterity of long experience he skins it. We 
need no bultong, and the heads of the bull 
hartbeest at the brack pan are better worth 
keeping than this staring one of the cow. 
So he toils up the bank with the reeking 
hide to his pony, fastens it behind his sad- 
dle, and mounts for the homeward journey. 
Beneath, in thedonga, we leave the corpse of 
the hartbeest, pathetic in its nakedness. In 
the blue vault above an aasvogel is poised, 
watching the carrion. From the rocks a 
jackal creeps hungrily forward. There is 
no beast of the desert so poor that the veldt- 
scavangers will not wake him at his dying. 

Easily we tripple on the back trail, Chris 
singing the volkslied. There is an ominous 
gathering of vultures above the brack pan. 
Chris quickens his pony, ceases his chesty 
carol. 

“Pas op, Mijnheer!” he yells across to 
me. “The aasvogels are tearing the skins.” 
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We canter to the edge of the pan. Noth- 
ing has been disturbed. The vultures have 
time at their disposal. They are still cir- 
cling above the dead hartbeest, content to 
wait the approach of the jackals. We 
hobble our horses, and set to the labor of 
skinning. They look strangely unnatural, 
the two antelope, with their eyes set high 
up in the forehead; with their corrugated 
horns jutting upwards and outwards, then 
sharply bent back over the neck; with the 
absurd tufts of hair crowning their cheek 
bones. Yet do they afford royal sport, and 
our bag is unusually heavy. We have fresh 
meat enough to delight the Kafirs, to yield 
a meal for our own table. So we ride away 
from the brack pan. We found it pure and 
unsullied, dimpled with the dainty foot- 
prints of antelope. We leave it blood- 
stained and trampled upon, polluted with 
the presence of beasts of carrion. 

It is hot now and airless. The veldt 
palpitates like a living thing. Outlines are 
blurred. Foul flies cling to the skins at our 
saddles. Locusts spring out from under- 
neath our horses’ hoofs. We plug steadily 
campward. We stumble upon it almost 
before we had recognized the surroundings. 


We kick up a slumbering Kafir. We call 
for water. We demand breakfast. There 


is an air of sudden resolution throughout 
the camp. The voorlooper gathers sticks 
for the fire. The cook-boy lovingly handles 
the fresh meat. His assistants bake cookies 
and cut up vegetables. The driver departs 
for the strayed oxen. In the shade, under 
the wagon, we lie, waiting tiffin. We are 
weary—hungry. Our pipes afford some lit- 
tle alleviation. We think of the joys of the 
morning, of the satisfaction of the kill, of 
men in pink hunting red hartbeest, of 
pheasants as vultures tearing carrion, of 

“ Skoff, baas!” 

The grinning cook-boy has made ready 
our steaks of antelope. We rub our eyes, 
and fall to aseonly the men of the veldt can 
fall to after a morning’s riding. Hart- 
beest is not so palatable as springbok or 
koodoo, but this is no day of fine distinc- 
tions. We eat. We smoke. We fall 
asleep in the shade of the wagon. We shall 
not inspan till four o’clock. There is still 
time to dream of the Old Country, of the 
girl we left behind there. Chris is con- 
tentedly snoring. Elsewhere the world is 
silent. Even the locusts are at rest. The 
hot peace of the veldt has settled upon us. 














THE 


HEdi- 
‘i rectors 
of the 


Ordway Country 
Club congratu- 


that they had 
spent ten thou- 
sand dollars of 
the club’s funds 
to uncommonly 
good advantage. 
The club-house 
had been “done over,’ walls and rafters 
and wainscoting and green exterior. The 
great veranda had doubled its width, and 
its pillars had been painted white, and now 
presented the appearance of having on 
clean Corinthian shirt-waists. There were 
new fire-places and new window-seats, 
and the glass had been attentively latticed. 
A wealth of dark-green furniture, some 
airy social sentiments in tipsy lettering on 
the walls, and the head of a moose shot by 
nobody in the club, had successfully trans- 
formed the club-house into a replica of 
every other club-house, and the directors 
were pleased. But their excess of achieve- 
ment was the thirty rooms on two upper 
floors made ready for the summer occu- 
pancy of the members of the club who 
cared to pay with handsome exaggeration 
for the privilege. This had been the one 
innovation, and because of the ancient 
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And Mr. Horace Ardway 
himself sat beside her, 
purpling with pleasure. 


lated themselves ° 


PHILISTINES IN ARCADY 


By ZONA GALE 


respect for novelty, all the 
rooms had instantly been en- 
gaged for early spring. The 
first party of guests had al- 
ready assembled —a medley 
of influential wives and smart 
daughters who talked raptur- 
ously of the delight of being in 
the country to watch the spring 
come in. 

Just before dinner one night 
in the first week of their ar- 
rival, Rollin Fairchild leaned 
against one of the re-haber- 
dashed pillars and listened to 
them. He had come down 
with the Hectors but two hours 
before, and was not yet acquainted with 
the small talk of spring-songs that tinkled 
among them all. 

“Wasn’t it a noble idea?” cried Paula 
Hector. ‘We poor souls who never see 
the country till June, didn’t know what 
spring is. I don’t know now. What is 
spring like in the country, Giddy?” 

Mr. Gideon Wordon kept on raising 
and dropping his lids with great delibera- 
tion, a habit which he regarded as proof 
of his perpetual self-possession. 

“Tt’s all wooly lambs and squshy roads, 
and get your feet wet,” he explained po- 
litely. 

“QO, Mr. Wordon!” cried Jean Porter, 
“And you with hair long, like a poet’s! 
Talk about spring as a poet should.” 

“Well,” amended Mr. Wordon patiently, 
“spring in the country is all bulgy buds 
and burbling birds and little brooks that 
bubble like champagne. It’s like e 

“How can you, Gideon!” said Paula 
reproachfully. ‘Why, these fields,” she 
added, draping her veil about his hat, 
“are nothing but heavenly in early spring. 
That’s what they are. Look at them 
now.” 

“Stunning!” assented Miss Porter, with 
her back to them. 

“Since I was a girl,”’ said Mrs. Hector 
dreamily, “I haven’t been out in the dar- 
ling country in the early spring-time. I 
shall so revel in it—being so near town, 
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too, where I can get all my summer dress- 
making done at the same time.” 

“T mean to work like mad,” cried Edith 
Irwin. “I’m going to do_horse-back 
before breakfast, and golf all morning, and 
put in ten good miles of walking every 
day.” 

“What for?’ asked a quiet voice. 

Rollin Fairchild turned involuntarily, 
and the bored smile with which he had 
been listening died on his lips. A girlina 
brown gown and scarlet sweater was lean- 
ing back ina low veranda chair near him, 
and though Rollin, in the early dusk, could 
not distinctly see her face, the blur of 
brown and red, and the low voice held his 
attention. 

“What for?” repeated Edith Irwin, her 
rapture suggesting rudeness, “Why, so 
not to waste time! I’m crazy over the 
country, you know, and I mean to do the 
country act to the delicious finish.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the blur of brown and 
* red. 

She said no more, and the talk drifted to 
the golf match, the first round of which 
was to be played next day. The snow 
had left the ground bare exceptionally 
early, and excellent drainage and endless 
pains had already put the course in fairly 
good condition. Paula, Miss Porter and 
Edith Irwin, who declared that she would 
play on snow-shoes with ice-bergs for 
bunkers, were among those who meant 
to enter. The Horace Ordway cup, put 
up by the president of the board of direc- 
tors, was to be awarded by the board in 
the middle of May, when the club’s season 
was always formally opened. 

“You are entering, aren’t you, Mr. 
Fairchild?” asked Edith Irwin suddenly. 

“Yes,” said Rollin, “may I borrow 
the cup from you, now and then, through 
the thirsty summer months, Miss Irwin ?”’ 

Edith Irwin laughed and leaned toward 
him just as Mr. Gideon Wordon broke 
out loudly about his own chances. 

‘““A loving cup,” she said daringly to 
Rollin, “isn’t ever borrowed. It’s shared.” 

As they went off to dress for dinner pres- 
ently, Paula Hector slipped her hand 
through Edith’s arm. 

“Do you know,” Paula said, “I think 
your chances are better than anybody’s? 
I told Howard so to-day.” 

“You mean for the cup?” asked Edith 
prettily. 
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Paula glanced back to be sure that Rol- 
lin was out of hearing. 

“Well, if you think the Horace Ordway 
cup is the only thing here worth landing, 
land that,” she said, and went up the 
stairs. 

The club dining-room, shingled wain- 
scoting and all, was an uncommonly at- 
tractive room when it was lighted. Some 
juniper boughs shook their little skirts of 
flame in a many-colored dance on the 
hearth, and jars of crocus and narcissus 
were on the small tables. As Rollin Fair- 
child placed Mrs. Hector’s chair that 
night, took his own beside Paula, and 
glanced about the big low room, a sudden 
senseof content and well-being swept over 
him; and at the same moment he found 
himself listening. 

“Yes, I like the spring,” said the un- 
mistakable voice that had belonged to the 
blur of brown and red. She was sitting 
at the Ordways’ table, next theirs, and 
Mr. Horace Ordway himself sat beside 
her, purpling with his own pleasure*at 
being in the country in early spring. The 
girl’s retort filled Rollin with quiet hilarity. 
He could see her profile against a dark cur- 
tain. She was wearing a green gown, 
from which her white shoulders rose su- 
perbly, and the rather proud poise of her 
head was deliciously contradicted by a 
girlish little laugh, which presently rippled 
over Mr. Wordon’s voice and drowned his 
efforts to tell her how he would love to go 
deer-jacking all night long, all summer 
long, if he had his way. 

“Forgive me,” Rollin heard her say to 
this unsportsmanlike admission, “I had 
such a funny picture then, of you, flat on 
your face, crawling under a fallen trunk, 
in evening dress and your monocle! You 
see, you are so complete as you are, Mr. 
Wordon, that it is difficult to imagine you 
any other way.” 

The next moment Rollin was aware that 
he had been exhibiting considerably less 
tact than Paula Hector was showing. She 
had evidently followed his look, and she 
was sending the conversation delicately 
after it, to overtake his attention. 

“Mr. Ordway is a dear,”’ she was say- 
ing. “He is the whole club really, you 
know. He and Mrs. Ordway mean to 
stay here until August. I wonder if they 
are going to keep their niece?” 

“Ts that their niece?” asked Mrs. Hec- 
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tor, putting up 
her glass, “I 
wondered. She’s 
got enormous 
style, but she’s a 
bit stupid, I 
should say.” 

“What on 
earth makes you 
say that, moth- 
er?” asked How- 
ard Hector a 
trifle sharply. 

“Well, I’ve \ 
heard at least 
a dozen peo- | 
ple, of whom 
you were 
one,” Mrs. 
Hector put it 
plaintively, “‘ask her in the most good- 
natured manner possible if she” wasn’t 
delighted with this truly Arcadian idea 
of being out here this lovely time of 
yearg® And every time she has looked like 
a sleeping statue, and said the same thing. 
The same thing was ‘yes.’ I don’t be- 
lieve she has a bit of appreciation for our 
sweet surroundings.” 

Paula made some pretty defense of the 
Ordways’ niece, and Rollin turned to 
Howard. 

“What is her name ?”’ he asked. 

“Beatrix Quarrier,’ said Howard 
shortly. Rollin looked at him swiftly 
and obeyed an abrupt inspiration to talk 
about somebody else. 

In the drawing-room Rollin was pre- 
sented to Beatrix Quarrier. He hesitated 
for a moment and then said what he had 
been thinking. 

‘“There’s a new moon,” he announced 
simply. 

“Tt’s been on my mind,” she answered 
gravely. ‘‘Hasn’t it set yet?” 

They went to the library whose long 
windows stood open to the deserted south 
veranda. Miss Quarrier had a little 
scarf, and they stepped outside, and con- 
fronted the great gray and black stretch 
of fields, with its feathery border of leaf- 
less boughs, and soft tunnels of darkness 
beyond, miles deep. There was a certain 
wildness in the sky, as of a winter sky not 
yet quite tamed to the sweet uses of spring, 
and a hasty cloud or two slipped across the 
cold stars. Low over the trees swung the 
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‘* Well, well, well,’ said Rollin. 
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slim arc of the 
March moon, 
shedding less 
than candle-light 
on the unseen, 
budding green. 
“The new 
moon always 
looks like one 
side of a paren- 
thesis,’’ said Bea- 
trix whimsi- 
cally. “I won- 
der who wrote 
it, and what 
')yrewas he wanted to 
say?” 

“T hope he 
knows,” said 
Rollin, “that 

the parenthesis is good enough, without 
his saying a word more.” 

“That’s the best of the moon,” assented 
Beatrix. “There’s nothing left to say 
about it.” 

From the marsh places at the edge of the 
wood venturesome little new-born voices 
made jerky chatter about the benefits of 
spring; the murmur from indoors was like 
their echo. But the air was filled with a 
faint, wild scent that swept the faces of the 
two on the veranda. Beatrix dropped 
her hands on the rail suddenly, and leaned 
far out. 


“*'There is something somewhere, wild and 
free 
That I long to do, that I long to be 
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she quoted, “ How magnificent that is! I 
wonder whether the woman who wrote it 
ever found the something? I suppose 
she didn’t. I suppose I may as well take 
it out in raving about the spring, like the 
rest.” 

“You know far better than that,’’ said 
Rollin gravely. 

“Ves,” assented the girl, “at least I 
couldn’t know any worse.” 

The little white moon went behind the 
trees, and they turned silently indoors. 
In the library they met Mrs. Ordway and 
Mrs. Hector, wound in fur stoles, bound 
for the veranda. 

“Let’s get out in this lovely, lovely air,”’ 
Mrs. Ordway was saying, “and then I'll 
tell you how I’d have it made.” 
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WHEN Rollin came down to breakfast 
next morning, he met Edith Irwin in the 
hall. She was in her habit. 

“Hungry? Well,” she cried with glow- 
ing cheeks, “come and sit at our table. 
I’ve ridden to Scarsley and back—twelve 
miles.” 

“Magnificent,” said Rollin. ‘When 
my horse gets down may I join you, some 
morning ?”’ 

“QO, indeed yes,” cried Edith. 

“What did you see this morning? 
asked Rollin idly. 

“Well,” said Miss Irwin, “I saw two 
other horse-back riders.” 

“You prowlers,” said Rollin. “It’s 
a wonder you didn’t all ask after one 
another’s dark lanterns. What else did 
you see?” 

“Down by the salt marsh I saw a wild 
duck shot and lying in the water,” Miss 
Irwin went on. “I think it was dead, but 
I couldn’t get down to see because there 
wasn’t any place to mount. How horribly 
cruel men are, Mr. Fairchild, don’t you 
think so? And I saw a pink barn—yes, 
actually! Circus-lemonade pink, it was, 
all over. And I stopped at a farm-house 
to get a drink of milk—I hate milk, but 
it’s so picturesque to canter up to the back 
door and drink it—yes, the milk, not the 
door—with all the children and hands and 
everything, staring. And what do you 
think? There were three pairs of the 
very sheerest silk stockings drying on the 
pump handle at that house. Whom do 
you suppose they could have belonged 
to?” 


“T haven’t an idea,” disclaimed Rollin 
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gravely. 
“No, of course you haven’t,” said 
Edith. “How absent-minded of me. 


But really I can’t think of a thing but my 
ride. I do so love it—what a delight it 
will be to go with you! When does your 
horse come down ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Rollin 
slowly. ‘“She’s gone a bit lame.” 

Half an hour after breakfast Miss Irwin 
came down in her golf-skirt and an- 
nounced her intention of going twice 
around the eighteen-hole course before 
luncheon. The others were making their 
way down, and when Rollin stepped out 
on the veranda the red and white sweat- 
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ers were burning bright holes of color on 
the somber, faintly-greening face of the 
fields. The sun was shining gloriously, 
and a breath of wind smote Rollin’s face, 
bringing with it an indefinable odor of 
faint smoke and juicy stalks. He threw 
back his head, tossed his sticks to his 
caddy and strode the length of the ver- 
anda, vainly trying to discern among the 
figures moving about the tee the one that 
he sought. 

“Good morning,” said Miss Quarrier 
evenly, from her seat on the veranda 
steps. She had a book in her lap. 

“Why, good morning,” cried Rollin. 
“Why aren’t you starting down?” 

“T’m not going to play in the match,” 
said Miss Quarrier. 

“Not going to play?” echoed Rollin, 
and forgot to smile at himself for his dis- 
appointment. 

“No,” said Miss Quarrier. “I’m going 
to walk to Scarsley this morning. I hate 
matches. And I don’t know how to drink 
out of a loving-cup. They always look so 
sacrilegious—it’s like having something 
in the ark of the covenant.” 

Howard Hector hurried down the ver- 
anda, and Rollin saw that he was going 
to join Miss Quarrier. She rose and came 
down the steps. 

“The moles are ruining the turf,” she 
said over her shoulder, ‘ but the course is 
in surprisingly good condition for all that. 
I went once around before breakfast.” 

“Good Lord!” said Gideon Wordon a 
few moments afterward as Rollin sent his 
ball a neat ten yards past the first hole. 
“Striking out to sea, are you, Fairchild?” 

Rollin spent a long and busy morning 
on the course, and within an hour all the 
old magic of the exercise was upon him 
again, and he half forgot the brown and 
red sweater somewhere on the road to 
Scarsley. The positive madness of the 
long, swinging strokes, the exhilaration of 
a good play, the elation at several of them, 
the brisk walk across the springy ground, 
and all the time the soft air and crisp wind 
and sight of the far violet haze across the 
valley—these raced through his senses like 
some strange draught—a draught which 
merely to breathe could bring a glorious 
madness to men. 


“ Come out, come out and bathe in wine 


Of wind and silver things that shine! 
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he sang, springing up the sharp incline to 
the fifth hole, where he found his ball not 
a foot from the flag. At that moment 
another ball spun past his and rolled into 
the cup. 

“Magnificent!” he cried, and turned to 
confront Edith Irwin. 

“You were the inspiration,” she panted, 
as they flung themselves on the little 
bench; “I’ve been trying to overtake you 
for an hour, to tell the truth. You are the 
only one here who plays as if he really 
loved it. Do you?” 

“Why, yes,” said Rollin. “What on 
earth would I be playing for if I didn’t? 
To give employment to needy and deserv- 
ing caddies? You like it yourself, you 
know.” 

“Oh, ves,” said Edith Irwin; “ but I con- 
fess I’m dead tired, now. Is it noon yet ? 
I was afraid not. Well, I said I’d go 
round and [ll do it.” She hesitated a mo- 
ment, and looked at Rollin almost shyly. 
“Tsn’t it—isn’t it perfectly lovely out here 
this morning?” she said wistfully. 

Rollin holed out, and then swung his 
putter like a big gold wing. Was Edith 
Irwin going to rhapsodize too ? 

“Yah!” he yelled boyishly, and might 
have meant anything. 

“You keep your enthusiasms so well,”’ 
murmured Edith Irwin plaintively. 

Miss Quarrier and Howard came in late 
for luncheon, and immediately afterward, 
Beatrix disappeared to 
write letters. Rollin 
wandered out of doors 
again and attached him- 
self dutifully to Mrs. 
Hector, who was play- 
ing solitaire on the ve- 
randa. 

“T declare,” she said 
busily, “it’s a shame to 
fuss with cards when 
Nature is so perfect, 
but one has to do some- 
thing, hasn’t one? One 
can’t just sit and look.” 

At three o’clock she 
went off to her room, 
and soon after, Rollin, 
strolling back to the 
house from the tennis 
courts, met Howard 
Hector. 

“Why don’t 


” 


some 





She looked up from her book, 
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more girls come down?” Howard in- 
quired irritably. ‘When are some more 
girls comin’ down ?”’ 

“Well, well, well,’ rejoined Rollin 
politely. 

“Miss Quarrier’s the star so far,’’ went 
on Howard, “but, Rolly, I walked to 
Scarsley with her this morning, and I con- 
fess I don’t understand her. I give her 
up. She’s jolly and all that, and deuced 
witty, and so clever that I’m pitiful, but 
she certainly is queer. Why, when we 
were going through the Allis’s grove she 
said all at once: ‘O, I saw a goblin, a 
goblin, Rolly!’ ‘ Where?’ I asked in 
some concern. ‘There, right there,’ she 
said, and walked ahead. Of course I 
insisted. A fellow hates to be a fool. 
‘No,’ I said, ‘but really, what did you 
mean by that?’ and I told her I didn’t see 
anything. And I’m blessed if she didn’t 
say: ‘Well, if you don’t see it now you 
never will,’ and that’s all I could get! 
What do you make out of that? I give 
her up. Whose comin’ down to-night ?” 

For all answer, Rollin grasped his host’s 
hand and wrung it tempestuously, and 
grinned at him without reserve. 

“Tf Sally Blount were asked——” went 
on Mr. Hector, and suddenly stopped and 
stared at Rollin’s retreating figure. 

“Blessed if I don’t believe Fair- 
child’s seen a goblin, too,” was How- 
ard’s only comment. 

Rollin walked on air 
into the little library. 
After all, his host’s very 
obvious interest in Miss 
Quarrier had tied Rollin 
hand and foot. But 
now 

Miss Quarrier sud- 
denly stood up from the 
Turkish divan. 

“T wasn’t asleep,” 
she claimed defensively. 

‘“O, please sit down,” 
pleaded Rollin. “I’m 
not even sorry I woke 
you up, though I do 
beg your pardon. Tell 
me all the things you 
did in Scarsley,” he 
added. 

“T met a charming 
pot of hyacinths for one 
thing,” said Beatrix 
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gravely, moving to a window. “It was 
being carried into a fat frame house with 
hideous statues on the veranda, so we 
hadn’t time for much conversation, but it 
looked very friendly.” 

“T’ve often wanted,” said Rollin smil- 
ing, “to be a sort of rescue society for 
flowers in distress. When I see them set 
in horrible rooms and at badly served 
dinners, it would be wonderful to drag 
them out of slavery—and give them to 
you!” 

“Fancy,” laughed Beatrix, “walking 
up to some ugly woman on Fifth Avenue, 
and unpinning her orchids, and saying: 
‘Pardon me, madame, but these flowers 
are friends of mine, and I see they are in 
trouble.’ By the way, I found a fascinat- 
ing open spring just off the Convent road. 
Somebody has hung a gourd beside it. 
And I saw one place where the grass is 
actually green—’tis two miles toward 
Scarsley, and it’s worth the walk. I heard 
a wild duck—oh, yes, and I found a little 
bunch of butter-cup buds. They will be 
out by to-morrow.” 

“T almost expected you to have seen a 
wood-nymph,” said Rollin. 

“QO,” cried the girl, “they were every- 
where! They were so common I forgot 
to mention them.” 

Rollin laughed, and remembered some- 
thing, and laughed again. Someway the 
story of Beatrix’s morning irresistibly 
recalled to him Edith’s account of two 
horsemen, and three pairs of silk stockings, 
and a barn of circus-lemonade pink. He 
looked at Beatrix in infinite content. 

“Don’t you wish,” he said, “that you 
had been born a little lady savage, miles 
from everyone, with nobody but witches 
for friends?” 

“T was,” said Beatrix. ‘“ Nobody ever 
sees the real out-of-doors who isn’t three 
parts savage.” 

“Savages would die,”’ objected Rollin, 
“if you shut them up in a country club, 
even if you fed them days of small talk 
about how beautiful nature is.” 

Beatrix laughed. 

“QO,” she said softly, “‘ what they miss! 
What they miss!”’ 

Rollin bent forward in the waning light 
of the afternoon and searched her face. 

“You are the first woman I ever met,” 
he said simply, “who knew how to love 
the things out-doors.”’ 





“Well, you two,” called Mr. Gideon 
Wordon, lolling in the door-way, “ wasting 
this glorious afternoon! Forgive me. It’s 
sacrilege—that’s what it is. Come out 
and have a look.” 

Gideon, who was a privileged person, 
no one quite knew why, led them out to 
the veranda. The men were lighting 
the lamps under the kettles on the long 
table in the hall, and Mrs. Hector and 
Mrs. Ordway were arranging the cups. 
Besides tea, there was about to be a glori- 
ous sunset, and everyone lingered on the 
steps, watching the west and chattering 
about it. 

In a hush that fell for no reason, Edith 
Irwin, fresh and pretty in a soft little light 
gown, appeared in the doorway and looked 
across the darkening slope of land to the 
stained sky. 

“ After all,” she said with a little sigh, 
“after all, isn’t Nature wonderful ?”’ 


III 


“ A song of sun and amber, 

Of sheaves and little wings; 

A song of sun and nectar 

And all that summer brings. 

Come out, come out and bathe in wine 

Of wind and silver things that shine! 

Crystal and coral intertwine, 

And there is gold to breathe.” 

Rollin chanted it softly, standing under 
Miss Quarrier’s window early in the morn- 
ing on the day of the finals. 

“Coming!” she called, and flung open 
her blind. ‘Where are your plume and 
sword ?” she added. ‘“ Whoever serenaded 
anybody in knickerbockers? I mean—,” 
she said hastily, and abruptly left the win- 
dow. A moment later she appeared 
serenely at the hall-door. Paula Hector 
and Mr. Wordon were already down. 

“Tve got a terrible headache,” said 
Paula fretfully. “I ought not to be out 
in the sun all day. I declare I positively 
hate golf this year.” 

“My dear Paula, anybody would think 
you were forced to earn your living on the 
green,” said Miss Quarrier bluntly. 

Paula stared. 

“Well, one has to go in for everything 
if one is going in for everything,” she said. 

“Exactly,” said Miss Quarrier. 
“Where’s Edith ?” 

“Here she comes,” said Mr. Wordon, 
darkly, “ridin’ like a ’Pachee. She woke 
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me up at four A.M., slippin’ softly out the 
front door, which is bolted with a cannon, 
to judge by the report.” 

Edith galloped up the drive. 

“T haven’t had any coffee,” she panted, 
dismounting. “I suppose Ill be ill. But 
I was bound not to miss my ride. I’ve 
got in sixteen miles, and Lady and I are 
wrecks.” 

Beatrix laid her hand on the pommel 
of the pretty chestnut’s saddle. 

“May I, Edith?” she said. ‘“She’s far 
too hot to go in the stable.” 

“Angel!” cried Edith, holding out her 
gauntlets to Rollin 
to draw off. 

In a moment 
Rollin turned and 
saw the scarlet 
sweater disappear- 
ing leisurely into a 
cave of trees, the 
brown head bent 
caressingly over the 
mare’s. Then the 
delicate — morning 
shadows of the 
dewy, haunted road 
to Scarsley received 
her, and Rollin 
found Edith Irwin 
facing him with a 
curious look. 

“Tf I win the 
cup,” she said ab- 
ruptly, “I have a 
favor to ask of you. 
If you win it, you 
must promise me 
now to grant it.” 





he might keep the scarlet sweater some- 
where in sight, like a friendly little flower 
‘in a garden of intentionally set candles. 
But after luncheon he saw her take a book 
and disappear down the Scarsley road 
again. 

“Remember, if I win I ask a favor. If 
you win I make a demand,” said Edith 
Irwin to him. 

“And if anybody else wins?” inquired 
Rollin. 

“Us against the field! ” she cried. 

Rollin played well that day. His splen- 
did, compact figure stood out in white 

relief against the 

brilliant green. 

And not one stroke 

of his long swing- 

ing arms sent the 
ball surely on its 
way that Edith Ir- 
win could not have 
recalled. Rollin 
watched * her too 
with genuine ad- 
miration, for she 
was in superb form, 
and it was a joy to 
| follow her strokes. 
“Jove, she’s 
fine!” said Rollin, 
as she won a burst 
of applause from 
two men near him, 
and then he looked 
away with a little 
light in his eyes at 

a new thought. 

The soft stroke of 

a paddle was far 





“What is it?” * Let’s get out in this lovely, lovely air, and then I'll more wonderful— 


asked Rollin idioti- 
cally. 

“You won’t take the risk!” she taunted 
him. 

“T promise,” he cried obediently. 

She reminded him once more as they all 
trooped down to the course at the last 
great moment. The club-house was filled 
by now, and several had come out from 
town for the day. A dozen dinner parties 
were on for that night. The veranda 
was like a flower garden with the pretty 
gowns of the women, who were establish- 
ing themselves to await the result of the 
match. Rollin had a vague hope that 
Beatrix might stay among them, and that 


tell you how Id have it made. 


how glorious it 

would be to watch 
Beatrix Quarrier in the stern of a ca- 
noe, paddling down a certain little inlet 
that he knew, golden with yellow lilies, 
where one had to push the canoe through 
meeting boughs, and sometimes drag it 
over fallen, rotted, spicy-smelling trunks, 
and where—— 


“Wake up, little winner, the morning is 
bright ! 

The birds are all singing to welcome the 
light!” 


cried Mr. Gideon Wordon. “Look at 
Jean Porter. I always think of a porce- 
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lain vase playing golf when I watch her. 
She’s got a wrist that’s a wonder, though. 
Look at that.” : 

Rollin listened with a sudden joyous 
consciousness. 

“Why, I might as well be playing with 
a lot of chess queens!” he told himself 
exultantly. “O, I’m getting surer every 
day!” 

After which enigma he made a bad 
stroke, and whistled softly anyway. 

Edith Irwin won the loving cup. It 
was hers fairly—she was far and away the 
best player in the club excepting Rollin, 
and he did not give her the victory. When 
the rest had congratulated her, he joined 
her, and his face and voice were all gen- 
uine admiration. 

“Now the demand!” he cried, when he 
had praised her. “Make it, please.” 

Edith looked up, and to Rollin’s sur- 
prise there were tears in her eyes. 

“T can’t,” she said, with a little hopeless 
gesture; “I don’t know how. I want to 
ask you about something, but I don’t 
know how to say it.” 

“Tl tell you anything in the world,” 
said Rollin, perplexed and not a little 
pained. 

“Well, it’s this,” said the girl. ‘There 
must be something wonderful—I don’t 
know what—that you know about— 
things in the world—that I can’t under- 
stand. I knew there was that first night 
when we were all on the veranda. When 
we all talked on about it being so grand 
to be out here in the country, it seemed 
someway to hurt you. And you made me 
feel—I can’t tell how—as if we were all a 
lot of chattering magpies. Then I tried 
to see what it was that you saw. I tried— 
I tried to stand and look over the fields 
the way I saw you do, but I couldn’t—I 
couldn’t! I saw that it was beautiful, and 
I liked it all—but then I wanted to go 
away and do something else. There’s 
something more—don’t you see there is >— 
that you see in the world. And it’s beau- 
tiful, and I don’t see it at all—and I want 
to. It isn’t just in golf or horseback— 
I’ve done all that, and half the people who 
do them don’t get what you do, any more 
than I can. I don’t believe I see sunsets 
or anything the way you do. And I want 
you to tell me—to teach me, so I can try 
to see it too.” 

Rollin stood still in the path, inexpres- 
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sibly touched and feeling utterly unequal 
to the moment. What, after all, was it 
that he loved—he and that girl up there 
somewhere in the club-house—that none 
of the others seemed to know? He could 
not define it; surely he could not express 
it; but he longed to say something that 
would unlock the treasure-house of fancy 
and love of beauty to Edith. Because at 
least she knew its lack, and so few—so few 
were conscious of that! 

He was silent for a moment, then over 
her shoulder, in the lemon west, he saw the 
little moon. 

“Look,” he said. 

A great stillness wrapped the fields, and 
the shadows were coming, and little night 
noises. 

“Tsn’t all this worth more than most 
of the things in the world?” he asked 
softly: “All that I know to tell you to do 
is to come back to it, again and again, and 
to watch it, and listen to it, and believe in 
it all, the way you believe in the people 
you love. Then some day you'll see.” 

She looked at him wistfully as they 
reached the steps, and she nodded a little. 
He could not be sure how much she had 
understood. Then they all pressed about 
her, and he hurried through the laughing 
crowd in the hall, out to the little veranda 
off the library. Beatrix had promised to 
be there. Beatrix was there, leaning on 
the rail watching the little moon. 

“T come to you a beaten man,” he said 
humbly. 

“Did Edith win?” she asked. 
so glad. She’s a dear girl.” 

“Yes,” said Rollin with sudden energy, 
“the danger is that we won’t see how dear 
all the people are who don’t happen to 
understand the wonderful things in the 
world.” 

“As we do,” finished Beatrix simply. 

Rollin caught her hands, intoxicated 
by the sound of that “we” on her lips. 

“We!” he repeated softly. 

She met his eyes in the dusk, and her 
own did not falter. 

“There isn’t much more to say, surely ?” 
he begged. ‘‘ Than just ‘ we’ ?”’ 

“No,” she said, shyly. “No, there 
isn’t. But say it, please. I want to 
hear.” 

It was not a very long sentence, and 
there was time for them both to say it over 
and over before the tea was cold. 


“ Tm 














WHERE ROMANCE LINGERS 


By LEONIDAS 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


ORTH of Lake Superior is a village 
whose name appears on the rail- 
road map in letters so large and 

impressive that one hardly believes his 
eyes when he sees that the railroad is its 
only street. Aside from this there is not 
a road, nor even a mule path; neither is 
there a mule nor a horse nor an ox nor an 
ass. When the inhabitants go for a stroll 
they stroll upon the track, and when a new 
house is built it faces the track. Across 
the railroad from the station is a little 
white store with half a dozen solid-looking 
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buildings about it. In front of the store 
stands a flagpole, from which, on state 
occasions, flutters a flag, a Union Jack 
with three letters in the lower right-hand 


corner. ‘The letters are H. B. C._—magic 
letters in the north country. Over the 
door is the sign, 

HUDSON BAY COMPANY. 


FOUNDED 1686. 


Behind the store is a palisaded yard, 
full of sharp-nosed, snarling dogs—Es- 


tarting for Mass. 














Where it Takes Skill to Handle the Canoe. 


kimo sledge dogs—which must be penned 
in securely if the agent’s c. ickens and the 
small dogs of the Indians are to live. 
Farther back, on the lake shore, is a row 
of canoes, Peterboroughs and birch-barks. 
There are little canoes for two, and great 
six-fathom affairs for the brigades which 
penetrate into the heart of the fur country. 
Here is the secret of the missing mule path. 
Nature made the fur land to be always a 
fur land. Endless rocks frown upon road- 
builders and agriculturists, while a hun- 
dred rivers and a thousand lakes were 
made to float canoes to the farthermost 
corners of that land in summer and to 
harden into snow-shoe trails in winter. 

When I ‘eft the train one day late in 
August, a group of wigwams across the 
railroad from the post showed that the 
Indians were still outfitting for their win- 
ter in the bush. On the steps of the 
store sat half a score of dusky trappers, 
smoking as many ancient pipes. In front 
of the storehouse next door,and on the floor 
of the store itself, squatted a dozen fat 
squaws. Silent, bashful childcen and 
snarling little dogs with sharp, fox-like 
noses filled in the intervening space. 

It is the la * of the visiting and gos- 
siping before they set out for their trap- 
ping grounds. Now and then an Indian 
gets up unconcernedly and saunters into 
the store. Then, in tones as careless as 


though he were discussing the weather, 
he begins to parley with the agent. The 
agent looks at his books. The Indian ex- 
amines blankets, axes, tents, guns, traps, 
and a hundred other things which might 
be useful in the woods. He parleys more, 
and the agent does some more figuring. 
Then one morning the Indian and his wife 
and his children are at the store when the 
clerk comes to open up. They lug away 
sacks of flour, bacon, blankets, sugar, tea, 
a tent and traps, from the little muskrat 
trap to the toothed giant for black bear. 
By the time the stuff is loaded into the 
canoe a dozen of the dusky ones are on 
hand, as is the agent. They say good-by; 
the agent and his clerk shake hands with 
the family. Then tha trapper and his 
wife and ten-year-old son pick up paddles, 
push off, and round the point of rock 
which cuts off the view of the post. One 
more family is off on its long, long winter 
journey. The free life of the forest before 
them holds little of poetry. For days and 
days they will strain at paddle and pole, 
or bend beneath the load of the pack strap, 
on the portage. Then comes the struggle 
with the wilderness for food, and that 
wherewith to pay the debt for outfit, and 
establish credit for more outfit a year later. 


Outfitting is a delicate matter of finan- 
ciering, rendered so largely by the fact 























Repacking after a Portage. 


that the trappers are strict adherents to the 
scriptural injunction, “Take no thought 
for the morrow.” 

One day last spring Jerry and his family 
appeared in a canoe which shot around the 
rocky point below the post. They had a 
dozen bear-skins, besides otter, beaver 
and mink. The agent and clerk met 
them at the shore and shook hands. Then 
the furs were sold. After Jerry’s debt was 
paid he bought a new suit and a derby hat, 
an accordion, a mouth organ, and a red 
and blue shawl for his wife. When the 
furs were exhausted he remembered that 
he had no flour or bacon. He trolled that 
afternoon, and the family ate boiled pike 
for supper. 

Jerry hired out to a prospector for the 
summer at a dollar and a half a day. But 
the prospector bought bacon at eighteen 
cents a pound instead of sowbelly at fif- 
teen. Jerry thought lean bacon a mighty 
poor substitute for good fat sowbelly, and 
being offended at the imposition quit work 
at the end of ten days. He bought him- 
self a pair of boots which he could not 
wear and his wife a bolt of bright calico 
with flowers on it. His fifteen dollars 
being exhausted, he remembered that there 
was neither flour nor pork. So he trolled 
again, and again ate boiled pike. 


The company’s agent knows the In- 
dians as the country banker knows the 


farmers of his county. The main differ- 
ence is that the Indian never has any ma- 
terial assets. ‘>t the agent knows per- 
fectly well that it is safe to let Jerry have 
all the sowbelly, flour and tea he wants 
to take with him to his trapping grounds. 
And he lets him have traps, an ax, a pair 
or two of blankets, a fish net, and maybe 
the material for a new cotton wigwam. 
He never doubts that when spring brings 
Jerry back there will be furs in the canoe 
to more than pay the bill; for Jerry is a 
good hunter. 

In the same way he knows that when 
spring comes Jerry’s cousin will appear 
with a tale of hard luck and show about 
half as much fur as Jerry. Hard luck is 
what he calls it, but the agent, knows it is 
a constant factor hidden away somewhere 
in the cousin’s personal equation, just as 
it is in the equations of the rest of us who 
allow circumstances to rule instead of rul- 
ing circumstances. Trappers are not the 
only men who like to call the vital some- 
thing which makes one man effective and 
another not by the poor old worn-out name 
of Luck. Jerry. cousin does more dick- 
ering than Jerry, but he gets less goods. 
He must patch up his old fish net, and 
snare enough rabbits to make rabbit blan- 
kets—not bad things, by ie way, in the 
bush. He takes less flour and much less 
pork than Jerry. 


Then there is DeMorie. DeMorie is a 
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half-breed. He came from the woods 
three years ago with a fine lot of furs. His 
debt at the store was two hundred dollars, 
and there would have been a godly margin 
after this was canceled. But Solomon 
Hochstein, whose free-trading establish- 
ment is only a pistol shot from the Com- 
pany’s store, met him at the head of the 
lake and invited him to a feast. Hoch- 
stein had tea, sugar, flour and tobacco in 
plenty, and a large portion of bear meat. 
DeMorie had tasted neither bread nor tea 
for weeks. When the feast was over, 
Hochstein had the furs, and DeMorie had 
a due bill at Hochstein’s store. The Com- 
pany’sagent hada valuable insight into the 
ways of the tribe of Hochstein and the 
family of DeMorie. The Company’s clerk 
told me what happened after that. 

“De next spring I went out to meet 
DeMorie. I knew he’d be down de river 
‘bout de first of June, so I took Prosper 
Clairy and went to meet him. De next 
day Hochstein come up with us where we 
was camped and say he let our Injuns 
alone if we let his. We said all right, an’ 
Hochstein say he just go up to de foot of 
de next rapids an’ wait. We waited two 
day more, an’ no Injuns come. We sus- 
pect Hochstein not playin’ fair, so we wait 
till "bout midnight an’ paddle up to his 
camp. We see by de canoes dat he have 
two our Injuns camped there, an’ we know 
Hochstein dam’ liar. So we slip by de 
camp an’ pole up dat rapid to de smooth 
water, tree mile above. 

“We just come in time, for long about 
noon next day DeMorie come. We have 
plenty to eat, so we give DeMorie big feast. 
Den we see anuder family come down, an’ 
dey stop to eat wid us. Den anuder an’ 
anuder till we have all de Injuns dat hunt 
on dat river. We keep up de feast ’bout 
two days, an’ all dat time Hochstein wait- 
in’ down below. Prosper, he is Injun. 
He go round askin’ all de trapper sell to 
me, an’ I was feedin’ ’em more, an’ I buy 
all de fur. 

“When we start for de post, Prosper an’ 
I lead. When we get to de foot of de 
rapids Hochstein see us comin’ an’ begin 
to swear. Den he look up de rapid an’ 
see anuder canoe, an’ anuder. De more 
he look de more he see, an’ de more he see 
de more he swear. Den we all shoot by 
an’ leave him dere swearin’. 

“DeMorie he outfit wid de Company 
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dat fall, an’ next spring Hochstein an’ I 
was both out watchin’ for him. I was 
up de river above Hochstein when De- 
Morie come along. I think I got him 
sure. He stop an’ camp dat night an’ say 
we mus’ start early for de post. He say he 
wake me so we all start togeder. When 
I get up next mornin’ he gone. He stole 
away in de night like a thief. When I git 
to Hochstein’s camp Hochstein he laugh 
an’ say, ‘Ah, I very sorry you nod here. 
DeMorie hab such fine otter. Ah, such 
very, very goot otter.’ 

“He knew I like otter better than any 
other fur, an’ he make me so mad I swear 
all de way to de post.” 

DeMorie expected to outfit with Hoch- 
stein that fall. But the latter thought it 
cheaper to let the Company furnish the 
credit. Then DeMorie went shame- 
faced to the store. He sat on the stoop 
and talked with the other trappers. Then 
he ventured inside and sat down upon a 
box. That afternoon he asked for credit, 
which the agent declined to extend. De- 
Morie hung about the post for a few days. 
Then with his wife and son in a birch ca- 
noe he turned toward the bush. Rabbit 
blankets and a birch wigwam were all very 
well, so far as they went, but there was no 
flour to speak of, no pork, and only a little 
tea. He had alittle ammunition for his old- 
time muzzle-loading trade gun, and he had 
a fish net. These and his traps and rabbit 
snares must furnish food for eight long 
months on trapping grounds a fortnight’s 
journey from the nearest settlement. It 
would be a winter without flour or tea or 
pork. 

The way of the transgressor is alike the 
world over. 


The priest visits the post at outfitting 
time. He comes on a hurried visit, for he 
has other points to cover—some of them 
back from the railroad, a day’s journey or 
a week’s. The news of his coming goes 
through the wigwam village, and there is 
a general bringing forth of precious finery 
—rather heterogeneous, sometimes; derby 
hats and moose-skin moccasins on the 
same individual at the same time look, at 
best, peculiar. A bells rings, and from 
the wigwams comesa procession of solemn- 
looking trappers, trappers’ wives with 
babies on their backs, and little children 
with sober faces and wondering eyes, fol- 
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lowed by the ever-present swarm of little 
Indian dogs. Sometimes they gather in 
the mission house, sometimes around the 
great wooden cross which stands out 
among the blueberry bushes; and when 
mass has been said they go to the priest to 
confess, bring babies for baptism or seek 
him to perform the marriage ceremony. 
Then, the religious duties of a year being 
finished in a day, they are ready to turn 
back to the forest. 

Because the priest’s visit is a flying one, 
while the gods of the forest are always call- 
ing, Christianity and paganism become 
sadly mixed at times. Wherever one finds 
the skeletons of deserted wigwams on the 
long trails of the North he will see the 
bones of moose or caribou or bear or 
lynx hung on the fir trees out of reach of 
the dogs. If the hunter cast the bones of 
his kill to the dogs the god of the hunt 
would be offended and withhold further 
favors. So they are hung high out of 
harm’s way. It becomes embarrassing, 
this jealousy of the hunting god, some- 
times. When the hunter gives a joint of 
venison to the priest, for instance, if he 
ask the priest to preserve the bones the 
priest chides him for paganism and 
threatens dire consequences unless he 
repent; while if he fails to do so there is 
no telling what the Manitou may do in the 
way of vengeance. Maybe the caribou 
will be driven from the transgressor’s hunt- 
ing ground just when the spring hunger is 
beginning, or perhaps the bear will be 
withheld from his traps. The priest’s 
punishment is not to be despised, but there 
is something even more dreadful in the 
anger of the god of hunters when the awful 
winter finds one a fortnight’s journey from 
the nearest house. 

And alongside these same _ skeleton 
camps one finds the skeleton of a conjuror’s 
house. The name of the conjuror who 
tried to convert my friend, the Company’s 
clerk, is well-nigh unpronounceable. The 
clerk had missed a case of guns from the 
store. The conjuror, old and wrinkled 
and withered of skin, but bright-eyed, like 
Elijah with the prophets of Baal, proposed 
a test of his powers. He would go into his 
tent and locate the guns. The tent shook 
and swayed as though an earthquake 
played with it; mysterious voices came 
from somewhere, seemingly the upper air. 
The clerk’s hair stood on end. 
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“The guns are in the store,” said the 
prophet. 

“No, they’re not,”’ said the clerk. 

“Ts.” 

“ But I’ve hunted through the store and 
they’re not there.” 

“Look some more. 
store.” 

Full of dignity, the old man declined to 
help in the search. He had spoken. It 
was not his place to prove his sayings true 
And he would discuss the matter no fur- 
ther. When fall came the clerk opened a 
box labeled traps, and found in it guns. 
The prophet had told the truth. 

“T don’t know what made the tent rock,”’ 
said the clerk, “nor what made the voices. 
But I guess he had sense enough to know 
no one could steal the guns from the store 
in broad daylight and that they must be 
there somewhere. That’s where he was 
smarter than I was.” 


They are in the 


All trails lead to Moose, in the fur coun- 
try—at least all between Lake St. John 
and Winnipeg. ‘‘ Moose” is Moose Fac- 
tory, away down on James Bay. The 
roads to Moose are old, old roads. Men 
packed provisions and poled canoes on 
them before George Washington was born. 
They are long roads, too; days’ journeys 
going down and weeks’ journeys coming 
back—weeks when one must bend to the 
canoe pole from sunrise till dark in one 
long, muscle-rending contest with the cur- 
rent. The men who travel the roads to 
Moose come to have extended acquaint- 
ances. When two canoes meet, as likely 
as not the men will shake hands and recall 
a former meeting a thousand miles away, 
on another of the long trails, as though the 
whole vast North were a little neighbor- 
hood whose people all know one another. 

With Alfred, a full-blood Cree, in the 
stern of the canoe, we rounded the point 
that hides the channel from the post, and 
entered one of these long trails to Moose. 
We paddled among little fir-clad islands 
of harsh archean rock, and passed from 
lake to lake, till we came to a log dock, 
built very many years ago by the Company. 
We packed outfit and canoe across the por- 
tage to another little dock, launched again, 
and found ourselves in waters which flow 
to Hudson Bay. We passed more islands 
and crossed more portages and twisted and 
turned among puzzling channels. Not a 
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The Wilderness Camp. 


sign of civilization was visible save the 
paths cut out at the portages, and the rude 
company docks. 

But now and then a birch bark drawn 
up on shore, or a glimpse of cotton cloth 
through the trees, or smoke curling above 
the tree-tops told us that the land was not 
deserted. Once or twice guns cracked in 
the woods, and once or twice in the nar- 
rower channels we saw the stakes and 
floats of a net. These are the signs of hu- 
man life one sees in the forest. 

It was near the evening of the second 
day when Alfred broke a long silence: 

“When we pass dat point, we see de 
post.” 

And sure enough, when the canoe shot 


around a tongue of bare rock, we saw 
ahead half a dozen little white buildings 
on a background of green. This is an 
old-time inland post. 

We are taking in the mail, and besides 
having an important, official sort of feel- 
ing, hope it may bring us a welcome. But 
no mail is needed A canoe is certain to 
be seen from afar. When we reach the 


dock the agent waits to greet us. And 
Madame is not far behind. We must 


come in to tea, and stay for the night. 
After we have chatted an hour over the 
tea-cups and two hours more in the little 
parlor and are ready to sleep, we find 
that the mail, the mail we counted on to 
secure us a welcome, the first mail the post 
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has had in three weeks, has not been 
opened. And now we know we have dis 
covered the extreme of hospitality. 

It is a great company that controls the 
trade of the limitless fur country. And 
not the least of its achievements is in pla- 
cing in its far scattered wilderness posts 
gentlemen, the sons of gentlemen, blue- 
blooded and college bred, equally at home 
in the rapid, on the hunt or in the draw- 
ing-room. 

There is much of comfort at this post. 
Madame has a piano, carried from the 
railroad in a six-fathom canoe. And there 
is a cow, brought in a canoe as a calf, to 
grow up with the new country. 


Next night we camped on a low spot 
near the river into which our lakes 
emptied. We awoke to find water cover- 
ing the ground beneath us, but rolled over 
to sleep again in spite of it. Next day, 
about noon, we saw three birch canoes 
drawn up beside the stream, and a fish net 
drying on the bushes. Here was a camp 
of Indians; and a desolate camp it proved 
to be. Half a dozen snarling, yelping 
dogs hung at our heels as we left the canoe. 
We wondered why the human population 


did not turn out to see the strangers. 
Through the trees we caught glimpses of 
a cotton wigwam and rising smoke. There 
proved to be four wigwams, at four corners 
of a little parallelogram. And in between 
clustered half a dozen big-eyed children, 
while at the fire sat an old woman, 
wrinkled and haggard, yet with a face 
full of a quiet, self-respectful dignity 
which one could not but admire. She 
Was nursing a fire of wet wood underneath 
a pail of stewing fish. One wigwam was 
open, and a glance within showed a man 
and a child, wrapped in rabbit blankets, 
the man sick unto death. The camp was 
sick. Three had died within a week of 
measles. We smile at the disease and 
class itamong our puerile jokes, but it lacks 
the humorous element when it attacks a 
family in its camp in the bush. In good 
weather it might not be so much worse 
than in civilization; but here, where it has 
rained every day for a fortnight, where 
nursing and medical attendance are im- 
possible, and where food is that which 
comes from the fish net, the advent of 
measles into camp is the coming of a spec- 
ter. Death must be easy in the forest 
when it comes in a struggle with the rapid 
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or in conflict. But when it stalks as con- 
tagion, and the victim must wait passively 
its coming, with no chance to fight for life, 
it is a creeping, awful thing. 

There are no doctors in the North. One 
was formerly kept at Moose, but even he 
is gone now. So when one gets sick he 
must get well as best he can; or die. Al 
fred, our Cree guide, lived formerly at 
Moose. He was married and had a child, 
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survey one summer, and the geologist 
wrote the agent with whom the Etiennes 
outfitted that Joe was the best Indian he 
had ever hired; he had been up and had 
the tea boiled and was ready for the start 
every morning at three. Maybe it was 
family pride, or pride in Joe, that made 
Etiennes fight death. At any rate, last 
winter, after a long chase in which they 
ran down a moose, Joe drank cold water 
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a little girl. Once he went out to the rail- 
road with the bishop. When he returned, 
five weeks later, he was alone. Both wife 
and child were dead. The Etienne 
family were famous hunters and famous 
canoemen. Joe went with the geological 


and sat down to cool off. He took cold, 
grew worse, and coughed the cough that 
Indians fear. That was north of Long 
Lake, more than a week’s journey from 
the railroad. But the father and brothers 
loaded Joe upon a toboggan, and, with the 
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mercury in the neighborhood of thirty be- 
low, tramped all the long way out. They 
found a physician. He examined Joe, 
shook his head, and said, “‘ No use. One 
lung gone.”’ When they had buried the 
hunter and had tramped again to their 
Long Lake trapping grounds, the Etiennes 
were more than ever convinced that it is 
best to wait for death where he is close at 
hand. 


“There is no more romance in the fur 
trade of the North,” says the man of the 
Company. And it is quite true that the 
trader and the voyageur no longer fear 
the arrow or the bullet. 

But I wish I might be at Moose now, 
to watch a struggle there in the depth of 
the forest. One day last summer two 
loaded freight cars were side-tracked at 
Missanabie. Then came half a dozen 
Frenchmen who scoured the country for 
canoes and canoemen. They unloaded 
the cars, and loaded the canoes, which 
floated at the little wharfs on Dog Lake. 

“We are going to Moose,” they said. 
“We are going to Moose to trade.”” Then 
the populace opened its eyes and its 
mouth both wide, and repeated: 

“To trade? Surely not to trade.” 


The new comers offered high salaries 
to young men of the Company, but when 
these consulted the old men the latter said: 

“No, anybody’s a fool who goes to 
Moose to trade against the Company.” 

They did go to Moose. They returned, 
and went again. I saw one of their canoes 
where it had been washed up in the eddy 
below a rapid on the Moose River. Some 
Indian boys were making bows of its ribs. 
I saw a grave, too, at the foot of a rapid. 
“A fool French-Canadian,” they said, 
““who would shoot rapids against orders.” 
The second brigade returned, and the win- 
ter settled down to shut out for months, 
long months, the rival traders. There 
will be none of the old-time resort to rifles. 
But men of the Company shake their 
heads and say: 

“The winters are long at Moose. Game 
is scarce, and the Company has no food 
to sell to white people who trade in the 
North.” 

To prove that there is none of the old 
romance, the Company’s men will tell of 
the deeds of their grandfathers, for son has 
followed father in the fur trade, and every 
family is rich in traditions. This ancestor 
went cross-country to the Arctic and ate 
nothing but fish, without even salt, for 
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months. His Indians deserted and he 
traveled hundreds of miles alone. That 
one was trading with aWestern tribe when 
smallpox came, and the tribe disappeared 
from the earth, leaving a pile of unburied 
skeletons for years to mark the scene of 
horror. 

“Oh, no, there’sno romance now. Noth- 
ing but work,” said an inland clerk of the 
Company, who will one day be a factor, 
as his father and grandfather were before 
him. 

But I knew that last spring a free trader 
had come to the vicinity of the post with 
dog teams to trade, and that the clerk had 
been sent with a single Indian, traveling 
light, to meet the trappers on their own 
grounds and make sure of the fur. I 
mentioned the trip and asked: 

“What outfit did you take?” 

“Two blankets, our rifles and 
weeks’ food.” 

“No tent?” 


two 


hurt the trappers. 
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“One cannot afford to carry a tent when 
going light, and besides you can keep 
pretty comfortable without one if the wind 
doesn’t happen to be bad. We got our 
feet frozen, but that was because there was 
a blizzard. It was a bad blizzard, and 
We found one family 
starving and gave them all the provisions 
we had. We knew we could reach the 
grounds of a good hunter next day.” 

“And you started to find him with no 
provision ?” 

“Yes. We found his camp, but he was 
gone. We killed three ptarmigan and 
some whisky-jacks and lived on them 
till we got to the post. The last three 
days we couldn’t even find a whisky- 
jack.” 

“And there’s no more romance at all, 
in the fur trade?” 

“Not like there used to be. No, it’s all 
work now, just plain hard work; about like 
keeping a store out on the railroad.” 
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A TAPERING TRAIL 


A TOURIST gives this description of a Rocky Mountain trail. This particular path 
leads up Goose Creek, near Wagon-wheel Gap, Colorado. ‘ The first five miles,” he 


said, “I followed a wagon road. When that ran out, I struck into a horse trail. a the 
end of that I found a cow path. When that gave out, I ran into a coon track. This at 


last led me into a squirrel path; and when the squirrel path ran up a tree I was lost.” 
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FISHERMAN OF HAWAII 


By DR. BARTON WARREN EVERMANN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


XPANSION has brought new prob 
lems, new duties and greater op- 
portunities to the naturalists and 

sportsmen of America as well as to the 
legislative and executive branches of our 
government. “ Now that you have bought 
quite a large farm,” said Meriwether 
Lewis to President Jefferson in 1803, 
“don’t you think you would better send 
me and my friend William Clark out to 
see what it is like?” And the result was 
the “ Lewis and Clark Expedition,” one 
of the most marvelously interesting and 
successful in all history, which gave the 
world such an amount of information re- 
garding the geography, geology and mat- 
ural history of that hitherto little known 
region. Following the Mexican War and 
the acquisition of the territory from Texas 
to California came the various Pacific 
Railroad surveys, each with its corps of 
trained naturalists, whose observations 
and collections added enormously to our 
knowledge of the animals and plants of 
that great region. 

To the zodlogist, botanist and sports- 
man the Philippines are to-day a veritable 
terra incognita, teeming with treasures in 
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whatsoever line one may care to under- 
take investigations. The insects, fishes, 
and other aquatic animals of that great 
group of islands are practically unknown, 
and only a small proportion of the species 
of the mammals, birds and plants have 
been collected or are represented in any 
museum. But it will not long remain so. 
Already the Bureau of Forestry and other 
governmental bureaus are beginning to 
study and make known the natural re- 
sources of those islands. An intelligent 
resident of Porto Rico recently said to 
the writer: ‘“‘ The United States has learned 
more about the animals and plants of 
Porto Rico in one month than Spain 
found out in four hundred years.” 
Naturalists had not so seriously neg- 


lected the Hawaiian Islands, before 
annexation. Botanists had given con- 


siderable attention to the flora, while the 
birds and insects had been studied quite 
a bit. Aquatic life, however, had received 
only little attention. 

The wise policy inaugurated by Jefferson, 
of sending parties of exploration and in- 
vestigation to study and report upon the 
natural resources and industries of our 
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newly acquired possessions, continues to 
be that of our government, and several 
parties have been sent to the Hawaiian 
Islands, since annexation, to study their 
natural resources. Among the most im- 
portant inquiries recently ordered by the 
Congress was that of calling upon the U. 
S. Fish Commission to make an investiga- 
tion of the whole question of the aquatic 
resources of the Hawaiian Islands. This 
investigation was carried on by shore par 
ties in the summer of rgor and by the Fish 
Commission steamer Albatross in 1902. 
The results of these investigations are now 
nearly ready for publication by the Fish 
Commission. 

The history of the Hawaiian fisheries is 
extremely interesting. Previous to 1830 
a state of affairs very much resembling the 
feudal system of Europe during the Middle 
Ages existed; the king and chiefs own- 
ing all the lands, while the common people 
were mere tenants at will, whose duty it 
was to support their feudal lord and his 
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numerous retinue. Not only were the 
lands owned by the chiefs, but the exclu- 
sive right to fish in the waters of the ocean 
adjacent to their estates belonged to them. 
There developed also a system of tabu 
which gave the ruling classes opportuni- 
ties for inflicting many hardships upon the 
common people. The tabu was a pre- 
rogative adhering exclusively to political 
and ecclesiastical rank, and was common 
to all Polynesian tribes, it having been 
adopted and enforced by the priesthood 
and nobility as a protection to their lives, 
property and dignity. In many instances 
the penalty for breaking a tabu was death. 
Tabus were of two kinds, perpetual and 
temporary. It was perpetual tabu, for 
example, except to the highest nobility, to 
cross the shadow of the king, to stand in 
his presence without permission, or to 
approach him except upon the knees. 
Everything pertaining to the priesthood 
and the temples was under perpetual tabu. 
Squids, turtles and certain species of birds 
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could be eaten only by the priests and the 
tabu nobility. Women were tabued from 
eating plantains, bananas, cocoanuts, the 
flesh of swine and certain fish. Men and 
women were allowed under no circum- 
stances to eat together. This applied to 
everybody in the kingdom—king, nobles 
and common people—and was necessarily 
one of the most oppressive of the religious 
tabus. The temporary tabus were the 
most oppressive and dangerous to the com- 
mon people, as they were apt to be thought- 
lessly violated. The king and nobility 
would tabu favorite paths, springs, streams, 
or bathing places, as the whim seized 
them. 

In the fisheries the king usually had 
certain fishes tabued, while the chiefs or 
landlords (konohikis) had the same privi- 
lege with one species in the sea-fisheries 
belonging to their respective estates. If 
fishermen caught any of the tabued 
species, they were compelled to turn all or 
a portion of the catch over to the lAndlord 
owning the adjacent land. ' 

In 1839 the king gave the people a 
written constitution. In this he took all 
the fishing grounds from those owning 
them and gave one portion to the common 
people, one portion to the landlords and 
the remaining portion he reserved for him- 
self. The wording of this document is 
very interesting, as witness the following: 
“These are the fishing grounds which his 
Majesty the King takes and gives to the 
people: The fishing grounds without the 
coral reef, viz., the Kilohee grounds, the 
Luhee ground, the Malolo ground, to- 
gether with the ocean beyond. But the 
fishing grounds from the coral reef to the 
sea-beach are for the landlords and for the 
tenants of their several lands, but not for 
others. But if that species of fish which 
the landlord selects as his own personal 
portion should go on to the grounds which 
are given to the common people, then that 
fish and that only, is tabued; if the squid, 
then the squid only; or if some other 
species of fish, then that species only and 
not the squid. And thus it shall be in all 
places all over the islands; if the squid, 
that only; and if in some other place it be 
another fish, then that only and not the 
squid.” If any one took a species of fish 
that was tabued, he was prohibited from 
fishing for two years. ’ 

In the years following, various modifi- 
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cations and changes were made in the fish- 
ery regulations from time to time, the gen- 
eral trend of which was toward greater 
privileges and more exact justice for the 
common people. The rights of the fisher- 
men and of the konohikis were more 
clearly defined and the laws simplified. 
The rights of the common people were ex- 
tended from time to time, but at the time of 
annexation to the United States, certain 
exclusive fishing privileges had grown up 
and become recognized. These gave to 
certain individuals the exclusive right to 
the fish, not only in the ponds or artificial 
inclosures, but in certain portions of the 
adjacent sea. The Congress of the United 
States annulled these rights except in so 
far as pertaining to the artificial ponds. 

The most interesting feature in the 
Hawaiian fisheries is the fish-ponds, many 
of which were built so long ago that even 
tradition does not approximate the date. 
They were all originally owned by the 
kings and chiefs and were doubtless built 
by the labor of the common people. Usu- 
ally they are found in the bays indenting 
the shores, the common method of con- 
struction being to build a wall of lava rock 
across the narrowest part of the entrance 
to a small bay and use the inclosed space 
for the pond. They were sometimes con- 
structed on the sea-shore itself, in which 
case the walls were built out from two 
points on the shore some distnce apart 
and came together in the shape of a half- 
circle. The ponds are arranged with nar- 
row entrances protected by sluice-gates 
which can be opened or closed at will, and 
the walls are always somewhat loosely 
built, to permit the water to flow through 
freely. When it is desired to stock the 
pond, the gates are left open when the tide 
is running in and the fish come in with it; 
the most common being young ama ama 
(mullet) and awa (milk-fish). The in- 
coming tide also renews the water in the 
pond, thus keeping it pure, and bringing 
in through the interstices of the wall an 
abundant supply of food, which consists 
largely of diatoms and other unicellular 
plants and small crustaceans. 

The peculiar structure of the mouth- 
parts of these fishes enables them to strain 
food of this nature from the mud and uti- 
lize it. The organs of the pharynx are cu- 
riously modified into a filtering apparatus. 
A quantity of mud or sand is taken into 
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the mouth, and, 
after having been 
worked over for 
some time be- 
tween thepharyn- 
geal bones, the 
rough and _ indi- 
gestible portions 
are rejected, only 
thenutritious par- 
ticles being 
retained. These 
fish thrive well in 
the ponds and 
soon attain a 
weight of several 
pounds. The 
Ama Ama or 
mullet isthe same 
species so abun- 
dant on the South 
Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, and is an 
excellent and de- 
licious food-fish, 
alwayscommand- 
ing a high price 
in the Honolulu 
market. 


In the fresh and brackish-water ponds 
are cultivated gold-fish, china-fish, carp, 
oopu (a goby), and aholehole (a perch- 
somewhat 


like fish 
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resembling our 


Fish-pond Wall—Showing Entrance. 





crappie). Noat- 
tempt at fish-cul- 
ture proper is 
made in any of 
these ponds. 
Small or young 
fish are simply 
allowed to run 
into the ponds, 
or are caught and 
placed in them, 
where they are 
retained untilthey 
have attained a 
marketable size. 

The fishing 
population of the 
Hawaiian Islands 
is quite cosmo- 
politan, —includ- 
ing, besides the 
natives, Japanese, 
Chinese, Portu- 
guese, Englis'1, 
and South Sea 
Islanders, to so 
large an extent 
thatpublicnotices 
posted in the 


fish-markets are usually printed in five 
different languages. 
Kanakas (native Hawaiians) exceed all 
others combined, explained by the women 


In numbers the 











Native Double Canoe. 


and children engaged catching the 
octopus or cuttle-fish and in  collect- 
ing various species of edible alge. The 
Japanese rank second in numbers, are 
very 1.,enious and industrious. and are 
the only fishermen on the islands at all 
progressive. The chief objection to them 
is their tendency to form combinations for 
the purpose of keeping up the price. The 
Chinese confine their operations chiefly to 
along the shores. A few years ago they 
began leasing the fish-ponds and now they 


practically monopolize that branch of the 
industry, as well as being quite generally 
in control of the selling in the markets. A 
few South Sea Islanders, chiefly from the 
Gilbert, Caroline and Marquesas islands, 
are engaged in fishing, principally at Hono- 
lulu and Lahaina. They are expert, hardy 
and brave, not afraid to venture far from 
shore, even in their most primitive boats, 
and are more industrious than the Ka- 
nakas. 

The fish-markets of the Hawaiian Is- 
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lands are very interesting places. ‘There 
are, in all, seven of these, one each at 
Honolulu, Hilo and Wailuku, and four 
at Lahaina. The best equipped is that at 
Honolulu, which is valued at $155,000 and 
owned by the Territorial goverment. Here 
a competent inspector is in charge, and 
all fish must be passed by him before 
placed upon the stalls. In this manner 
complete control is had of the fish sold in 
the city, no peddling through the streets 
being permitted. The fishermen bring 
their catch early in the morning to the 
landing near the market, where they are 
met by the Chinamen who conduct the 
retail trade. 

Fish brought in previous to noon must 
be sold before the market closes that day; 
but if brought in after noon, may, if not 
sold before the market closes, be kept in 
cold storage and placed in the stalls next 
morning, but must be distinguished by a 
placard bearing the words “Iced fish.” 
The stalls are inspected frequently, un- 
wholesome fish are condemned, and the 
market is thus kept in excellent condition. 
No ice is used around the market. 

The larger fish are dressed without 
loss in dressing, the head, entrails, etc., 
all being sold, and the smaller ones seid 
round, often while yet alive. Fish are 
rarely, if ever, sold by the pound, but by 
the piece or quantity, the retailer asking 
so much fora fish or bunch of small fish, 
or for a piece, if the fish be cut up; and 
the prices asked and received are per- 


haps higher than at any other sea-port 
town in the world. Fish of kinds which 
in our large cities would not bring over 
eight or ten cents a pound, sell in Honolulu 
for the equivalent of thirty to forty cents 
a pound, and some species which would not 
be eaten at all in America are among their 
best and most highly prized food-fishes. 

While the fisheries are of considerable 
importance now, they could easily be ex- 
panded if proper attention were given 
them. For many years the native Hawaii- 
ans, who fish spasmodically, held a mo- 
nopoly of the business, but recently the 
Japanese have engaged in it in large num 
bers, and as they give their whole time and 
attention to the business, they are grad 
ually assuming control of the industry. 

Most of the fishing is done near shore 
and about the reefs, and the gear used is 
varied in its character, the principal forms 
being gill-nets, seines, bag-nets, cast-nets, 
dip-nets, hand-lines, baskets and spears. 
No effort is made to work the deep-sea 
fisheries except with hand-lines. The 
beam-trawl, so effective in our deep-water 
fisheries, is unknown to the fishermen of 
these islands. The native Hawaiians use 
in fishing exclusively the canoe which is 
hollowed out of the Koa tree, fitted with 
an outrigger that balances and keeps it 
from capsizing. The combination makes 
a surprisingly seaworthy boat. The na- 
tives are very expert in handling these 
canoes and make long voyages in them 
even in heavy weather. 
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WHEN THE GRAYWINGS COME 


By T. S. VAN DYKE 


DRAWINGS BY H, MeBURNEY 


a fk EW know 
i eal ac that there is 
ee still a place 
in a civilized part 
of our Union 
where the wild 
goose is so plenty 
as to be deemed 
a nuisance. Yet 
such is the case 
in California, 
where this fine 





bird raids the grain fields in winter in 
such vast throngs that bands of mounted 
men, riding about and shooting just to 
scare them, have long been an important 
feature on many of the great ranches. So 
great are the numbers and so difficult to 
reduce with any number of guns that, 
though everywhere standing high in the 
esteem of sportsmen, they are treated like 
the hare and the bear—left without any 
protection from the law, that is so strict 
on other game. 

Like the bear, the goose knows quite 
well how to protect itself. The im- 
pression that it is a fool arises from com- 
paring it with its tame cousin. No 
one who has spent a day in the attempt 
to verify the comparison ever made it 
again. The wildest creatures in captivity 
are generally those that, like the quail 
and grouse family, have little fear of man 
until he comes within a few yards. But 
the sandhill crane, the whooping crane, 
the turkey and the deer family, that have 
little use for man at any distance, quickly 
become so tame as to eat out of his hand. 
In the latter class is the goose. But so 





long as it is wild and free it is the hardest 
to bag of any bird found in equal num- 
bers, with the exception of the sandhill 
and whooping cranes. By fair means it 
is often impossible, while the foulest often 
fail to amuse those who hunt for the bag 
alone. 

The charm of game is like the charm 
of beauty—indefinable. If reducible to 
line and rule it would evaporate. Thou- 
sands prefer the little bob-white or wood- 
cock to the superior avoirdupois of the 
pinnated grouse, but none cansay why, 
just as it is with thousands who hunt the 
deer, but would not leave their business a 
day to bag the larger elk or moose. So 
no one can say why the silvery honk of 
the Canada goose sends such a strange 
thrill through every nerve as it falls from 
the autumn sky; why the white cloud of 
the snow goose wakes such queer sensa- 
tions as it floats across the dark blue vest 
of chaparral that robes the distant hills; 
or why the wild, tumbling descent of the 
white-fronted goose to the surface of the 
lagoon stirs such tumult in his blood. He 
can only say that they are game, which is 
but another way of saying that they are 
beautiful—which they are in all their 
aérial movements. 

And why should one wish to kill them ? 

For the strongest of reasons—because 
their ways of baffling your greatest care 
are so many that you find you are the fool 
instead of the goose. The fact that they 
are not so quick as many other birds is of 
little aid when the great problem is how 
to get close enough to make sure of one, 
even with the rifle. 

The common method of shooting geese 
from a pit in the ground so deep that it is 
impossible for the birds to see a man, with 
tamed cripples staked on the greensward 
around it that retain just enough of their 
old nature to call their comrades to de- 
struction, is almost indispensable to suc- 
cessful market shooting. So is killing 
trout with dynamite in places. And the 
two bear such a painful resemblance that 
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no sportsman cares to hunt in that way 
more than once. Not much better are 
the painted decoys with which the stu- 
pidest kind of murder may often be com- 
mitted when a good line of flight lies over 
rolling hills, aglow with the bright green 
grass of winter, and with no bushes near 
by, or anything else behind which a man 
can hide. The fact that such means 
should be resorted to, and expensive out- 
fits maintained to keep the decoys and 
carry them to the field, in a land where 
geese remind one of the palmy days of 
the passenger pigeon in the old Western 
States, indicates that there is something 
serious about bagging this big wanderer 
from the North. Such is the fact, and he 
who would bag even one by fair means 
must be a master of patience and caution. 

For nearly thirty years there has rarely 
been a time when any amount of snake 
locomotion would be of much use, for the 
goose long since lost confidence in rushes, 
bushes, weeds, fences or rock-piles behind 
which a man can sneak. In like manner 
the goose long since learned to suspect that 
embodiment of innocence, the gentle ox, 
and can often tell quite well whether an 
ox has too many legs or when two of them 
are too large or lack the right shape. The 
days when the native riders of the old 
Spanish blood could make a sudden whirl 
with a swift mustang, and dash down 
wind into a flock so suddenly that before 
they could rise against the wind, as is 
their fashion, the rider could strike one 
with a whip or reach one with a club 
thrown inte the flock, have long since 
passed away. The same is true of driving 
into a flock with a light wagon and a pair 
of sure-footed mustangs in runaway speed, 
in time to catch one, or even two, with a 
shotgun before they could get out of 
reach after rising against the wind—a 
wild and exciting sport in which you were 
almost as liable to get pitched out of the 
bouncing, careening wagon as to make 
the coveted double shot. 

Though it is many a year since I have 
tried it, I presume there is little use now- 
a-days in lying flat on the ground, face 
downward, with the gun underneath, and 
not moving even an eyelid, until you can 
hear the wings just over you. This was 
once very effective, if you were quick 
enough in jumping to a shooting position. 
Lying the same way in a cut or little gully 


in the ground used to be still better. But 
neither is reliable now. 

Not very much is gained in trying to 
reach the goose with huge guns or heavy 
shot. If you cannot in some way lure it 
within range of an ordinary gun your bag 
will not be very heavy, no matter what 
you may use. Nor do you gain much by 
increasing the size of the shot above that 
required by the ordinary gun. At one 
hundred yards or over BB shot will likely 
be more effective than No. 4 shot, but 
you are not likely to bag a single goose 
with either. Nothing has ever surprised 
the tyro more than the way a heavy charge 
of buckshot will find its way through a 
big flock inside of a hundred yards with- 
out bringing a feather, or the way you can 
hear some shot strike—on the wings gen- 
erally—without making one of the flock 
even waver. If they cannot be brought 
within reach of No. 3 or 4 shot there will 
be little game bagged with the shotgun, 
and it will be still better if they can be 
got within reach of No. 6 in a twelve 
gage. A light load of shot and an extra 
heavy one of powder will then do more 
all-round work than a more murderous- 
looking arsenal. 

One who wants a large bag of geese to- 
day will do best by hiring the pit and de- 
coys of the market shooter as well as his 
attendance. Hardly any sportsman keeps 
such an outfit, and hence there is scarcely 
any way of getting a good bag with the 
shotgun in most parts of the Pacific Coast 
except at night. This, even by moon- 
light, is not half as simple as it sounds, 
but it is far better sport than shooting 
from the pit with live decoys; and, as it is 
not forbidden by law, and is less destruc- 
tive in results, it is quite as respectable. 
There are places where the geese still fly 
low enough by day for fair shooting from 
a common blind without decoys. But 
they are so rare that it will seldom repay 
one the trouble to look: them up. 

The main resource for enduring sport is 
the rifle, and as far back as 1880, when 
geese thronged the flowery plains, dotted 
the smooth waters of the lagoons, and 
made every quarter of the sky ring with 
their wild notes, I laid aside the shotgun 
as too easy, and relied entirely on the rifle. 

But not for shooting on the wing. The 
“champion wing shot with the rifle,” 
who used to challenge the world so often 
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because he could pulverize glass balls at 
no distance and with no cross motion, 
would have had a grand surprise in find- 
ing that the goose that looked so large 
and so slow was really farther, smaller, 
and swifter than he imagined. It is al- 
ways too far for snap shooting, and be- 
fore you can catch your sights against 
the sky and throw them the right distance 
ahead of the bird, it is sheering in a 
way that rapidly increases the distance 
while deranging all calculations about its 
forward motion. Occasional hits give 
great satisfaction, but as it takes most of 


of California’s winter. Breeding far be- 
yond where Klamath spreads its leagues 
of marshy shores beyond the orbit of the 
white man, the geese streamed down upon 
the broad plains and rolling slopes of 
California as soon as the first rains of 
autumn changed the sad summer hues to 
smiling green. Before the sheen of ma- 
turity crept over the scarlet berries of the 
heteromeles or the gold of ihe lucerne be- 
gan to glow along the hills; before even 
the burr-clover lifted its green above the 
brown carpet of last winter’s grass, or 
the fern-like leaves of the alfileria covered 




















“The Mexicans used to dash down wind into a flock of geese so suddenly as to be able to strike one with 
a whip before it could get out of reach.”’ 


one’s wits to get even within shotgun range, 
good flying shots with the rifle are neces- 
sarily rare. 

One not used to the rifle begins by firing 
into the middle of a flock. The way the 
ball can skip through what seems a solid 
mass without touching a bird is one of the 
strange things about shooting. Although 
one may have had similar experience with 
the shotgun, he has to try it again wi’ h the 
rifle many a time before he will learn that 
he must shoot at a single bird. Never 
did nature furnish more attractive targets 
in such great numbers and on such a 
lovely rifle range as on the sunlit green 


the somber red of the sunburned slopes, the 
“honk” of the Canada goose fell from the 
darkening sky. So wildly sweet, so pene- 
trating, yet so soft, it drew the eye at once 
to where in long, majestic lines the wild 
goose swept along as if earth and sky were 
his. And it seemed as if they were. The 
light green shoots of barley and wheat, 
responding to the first touch of moisture, 
vanished on many an acre where in long, 
curling spirals, thousands of geese sailed 
softly down out of the upper sky. Like 
some other creatures they appreciated 
what costs money and labor—of others— 
and left the rich grasses on which their 
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fathers had fattened, to tell the new settler 
that he was welcome to their land. And 
few things were more amusing than the 
frantic endeavors of that same settler to 
protect his crops and secure a game dinner 
at the same stroke. It did not need a very 
large field to give the geese time to secure 
quite a bite before the granger could get 
within dangerous distance; and then a 
mile or so to the other side of the field 
was nothing to a goose, but considerable 
to the irate farmer who saw his grain dis- 
appearing along with his hopes of dinner. 
A little of this taught him that the surest 
way to get bread was to abandon all hope 
of meat, dash about on horseback, and fire 
merely to scare the geese. As his fields 
expanded, so did the geese; more riders 
became necessary, and so “goose cav- 
alry” became an established branch of 
the service on some of the great grain 
farms of California. 

In this work the Canada goose was as- 
sisted by its little brother—Hutchin’s 
goose—in smaller numbers, and in even 
larger numbers by its cousins, the white- 
fronted goose, commonly called gray or 
black brant, and the snow goose, com- 
monly called white brant, to distinguish 
him from the white-fronted goose. From 
the cold and rainy North all these de- 
scended in numbers untold upon the 
sunny slopes of the southern coast. 
Wherever the valleys or plains were 
open enough, and where the hills were 
low and bare of brush, but covered with 
the silvery green of the springing wild 
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oats, or preparing to unfold a wealth 
of poppies and violets, all these geese 
could be seen every day in winter until 
the soft pink of the purslane began to pale 
beneath the brighter red of the painted 
cup and the heavy indigo of the larkspur 
to overwhelm the tender hues of the blue- 
eyes. All they needed was room enough 
to satisfy a love for the wild and free, and 
even as late as 1885 they had enough. 
There was no fairer sight than a hundred 
or more Canada geese standing in solemn 
gray upon a sunny knoll, with black necks 
and heads like the tops of so many ten- 
pins, with white collars gleaming in the 
sun, and so closely massed it would seem 
as if a small ball could score at least one. 
Yet it was easy to see not one such flock 
but hundreds, with one glance over the 
greening land. And among them many 
a patch of white reflected the warm sun 
where the snow geese, in still larger flocks, 
were feeding on the rich grass, mingled 
with many a one of lighter gray where the 
white-fronted goose associated only with 
itself. And all this time the clamorous 
call of more snow geese rang to the sunlit 
earth with the clangorous cackle of more 
white-fronted geese and the ever welcome 
“honk” of the Canada, with flock after 
flock rising from earth to sky, and as many 
more descending in all sorts of lines to 
earth. 

About the middle of the morning most 
of the geese sought the smooth face of 
some large pond, and the best shooting 
with the shotgun used to be on the lines 
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In the Old Days when the Air was 


Full of Gray and White Wings. 
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of flight they took 
in going and re- 
turning. But this 
was far out on the 
land, and near the 
water was generally 
the last place to at- 
tempt a bag. For 
the action of geese 
alighting in water is 
very different from 
their action in 
alighting on land. 
In all the range of 
nature I know no 
more charming 
sight, yet nothing 
is more marvelous 
than the number of 
people who have 
never seen it even 
among those who 
have hunted a great 
deal. The Canada 
goose sometimes 
alights in water for 
his morning sun- 
bath in much the 
same style as he 








column. Anything 
like sailing is thus 
impossible, and the 
whole descent is a 
slow settling, or 
drifting downward, 
almost as gentle as 
the fall of a gossa- 
mer skein on the 
still air of Indian 
summer. 

Both these geese 
may thus enter the 
pond low, but the 
white-fronted goose 
swings over it high 
in air as if he en- 
joyed the play. He 
is reasonably silent 
about it as he floats 
a thousand feet or 
more above the 
water, where he 
lines up for the 
great plunge. Then 
the edge of the line 
breaks, and as if 
struck suddenly 
rigid by the thun- 








settles downward 
to the plain; but the snow goose rareiy 


does so, and the white-fronted never 
within my observation. A_ long, curl- 


ing line, as if the birds were descend- 
ing an invisible flight of winding stairs, 
with every wing stiffly set and every white- 
collared throat silent as the grave, gen- 
erally marks the descent of the Can- 
ada. It is rarely less than several hun- 
dred feet where the birds come from a 
distance, and when coming in over table- 
lands to a lagoon in a valley, is often a 
thousand feet or more. Often it is in a 
long, slowly lowering line or wedge, but 
in all cases it is marked by vast dignity 
and generally with impressive silence, until 
bird after bird, with gentle splash, settles 
into the water, when every throat is 
hushed. 

Coming from afar in a big white cloud, 
the snow geese before reaching the edge 
of the pond mass suddenly up in a long 
column inclined some forty degrees from 
the vertical. Every black-tipped wing is 
thrown outward and downward and rig- 
idly set, with the axis of the body about 
corresponding to the axis of the whole 


derbolt, yet with ev- 
ery throat tuned to concert pitch in a wild 
medley, the birds pitch, dive, tumble and 
gyrate sidewise, upside down, rolling over 
in air in every imaginable way, a cataract 
of whirling life, down to within a few feet 
of the water. There the grand go-as-you- 
please march suddenly ends, the wild 
clamor of every throat is stilled, each 
goose rights itself in a twinkling, drifts 
into an orderly line, and floats a few yards 
along the surface of the water, then drops 
its feet, raises its neck and head, and 
throwing back its wings slides into the 
water as gently as the reflection of the 
fleecy clouds it left above. 

Every lover of the rifle knows at once 
what such conditions imply—plenty of 
shots that call for the very highest skill. 
When this can be enjoyed on a landscape 
that in the East would set the spring poets 
crazy, yet one over which the sportsman 
can travel almost anywhere in a buggy or 
saddle ‘without meeting swamps or any 
of the ordinary discomforts of wild-fowl 
shooting, fun with the rifle comes near 
reaching its climax. But the very charm 
of the rifle is that plenty of targets does not 
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always mean plenty of game, and never 
was the contrast so striking as here. You 
were never farther from the possibility 
of committing mere stupid murder than 
you were here when you could see a mil- 
lion geese in a day, and sometimes almost 
at once. Your shots are all too long to 
permit of anything but the greatest care 
in sighting. You have a small dull bull’s 
eye at an unknown distance instead of the 
bright contrast you have on the target at 
a measured distance and always in the 
same light. The four inches that you 
may have learned to hit so well on the 
target at one hundred yards become pain- 
fully small when the dull gray of the goose 
on a green ground is used instead of the 
white against the black of the target. You 
soon find that open hunting sights, coarse 
enough for reasonable quickness on flying 
shots, are not fine enough for the many 
fine shots you are offered beyond a hun- 
dred yards. You need globe and peep 
sights also, and to know how to use them 
—or rather how not to use them—for the 
art of letting long-range sights alone when 
after game is one of the fine arts of shoot- 
ing. When shooting at geese in water 


you may have distances ascertained before- 
hand by floats in the pond at which you 
have tested the rifle. Even then you are 
a long way from a sure thing; for not only 
is the mark small, but the effect of light 
on the water in creating aberration seems 
greater than on land. In shooting on 
land you can get no sighting shots, for 
geese never wait for any. Your first guess 
must be correct. But you can go on for 
another flock, which may not be very far, 
whereas, if on the pond, you must await 
a new arrival, for every shot clears an or- 
dinary lagoon of all the geese. 

With the conditions of to-day somewhat 
changed by increased settlement, such is 
the shooting on the Pacific Coast. Most 
people prefer the gun, and if the only ob- 
ject is a bag it is the best, provided you are 
properly fitted out. But wherever geese 
are plenty enough for that they are plenty 
enough for the finest of shooting with the 
rifle, and in the great Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys one can hardly fail 
to find fine sport almost any day in winter 
or early spring, with no one to object to 
making all the noise one wishes. Better 
legislation has helped matters too. 

















SPRING TWILIGHT 


By EMERY POTTLE 


HEN shadows dim the last late sky, 
And twilight sets one keen white star, 


From some near hedge in gentle gloom, 


Out thrilis a thrush’s homing-cry 
Through the still air,—till faint and far 
Sweet answer fills night’s lonely room. 




















THE BROWN HABIT 


By ALFRED 


club members were discussing the 
matter in the smoking-room of the 
Country Club. 

“One thing seems certain,” said Brad- 
bury, the Master, “unless we can find 
some way to placate old Crawley it’s going 
to be mighty poor sport hunting this part 
of the country this season.” 

“That’s true enough,” said Dick Mid- 
dleton. “Itseems you can’t throw a stone 
without hitting the old curmudgeon’s 
farm, and the foxes ail know it too. They 
never head anywhere else nowadays.” 

“Old Crawley won’t sell at any price. 
Says he has money enough and the place 
suits him. That’s what he told Dick 
Wilkins when he tried to buy it for a stock- 
farm. Old Crawley said if the farm was 
good enough for Wilkins, it was good 
enough for him.” 

“T tell you what, fellows,” cried Middle- 
ton suddenly. “I’ve got an idea. Did 
you ever see his daughter ? ” 

“Didn’t know he had one,” growled 
Bradbury, “and if she is anything like the 
old man I don’t want to see her.” 

“Well, she isn’t in the least like the old 
man, and what’s more, she’s a stavin’ 
pretty girl,” answered Middleton. 

“Well, what’s that got to do with your 
idea, and how is it going to help matters so 
that we can hunt over old Crawley’s farm ?” 

“Simply this. You and I, Bradbury, 
are married men; but Goring, here, and 


Ts M. F. H. and three or four of the 


-Brentwood and Wright are all single and 


unattached. It has come to this; one of 
them must make love to old Crawley’s 
pretty daughter.” 

“Yes, and have the shot-gun turned on 
us instead of on the hounds,” growled Phil 
Wright. “No, thank you.” 

“Can’t you think of a better plan than 
that, Middleton?” asked Goring. 

“Confound it, man,” interjected Brad- 
bury, “it’s a very good plan; and as the 
M. F. H. of this hunt I insist on your giv- 
ing it a trial. I don’t care which one of 
you actually does the trick, but I hereby 
appoint you a committee of three to in- 
vestigate the matter. You can appoint a 
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sub-committee of one to make love to the 
girl, and if necessary marry her. Some- 
thing’s got to be done.” 

So it was, the word of the M. F. H. be- 
ing law in Meadowthorpe, that the com- 
mittee of three was duly appointed. And 
the very next day its members might have 
been seen riding gravely into Farmer Craw- 
ley’s gate, ostensibly to treat with him 
regarding the purchase of a two-year-old 
heifer, but really to get a glimpse of his 
daughter Kitty; or “ walk over the course,”’ 
as Brentwood put it. 

“Tll bet she has brick-dust hair,”’ said 
Brentwood, as they approached the Craw- 
ley place. 

“ And hands like hams,” added Wright. 

“And curl-papers,” suggested Goring; 
“these country girls are much addicted to 
them.” 

Crawley was crossing from the house to 
the barn as they entered the lane, and he 
awaited them with a’ somewhat inhospi- 
table expression on his grizzled old face. 
He became more genial, however, when 
he found that their visit would afford him 
an opportunity of making money, and 
before many minutes had elapsed Goring 
had become the owner of the heifer at a 
really ridiculous price. The deal was 
conducted by the barn-yard fence, Crawley 
making no move to invite the committee 
into the house, and it looked very much 
as if it would be compelled to depart with- 
out accomplishing the object for which 
it came. 

Wright, however, more resourceful than 
the others, bethought himself to ask Craw- 
ley whether he hadn’t any cider, where- 
upon the latter bawled an order in the di- 
rection of the kitchen. 

“Now,” said Wright, in an aside to 
Goring, “we shall see her. Hail to the 
bride.” 

In another moment the kitchen door 
opened and a girl came toward them bear- 
ing a brown jug and a tray upon which 
there were several glasses. 

“Gentlemen,” said old Crawley, slowly 
and laboriously, either from reluctance or 
diffidence, “this is Kate.” 
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“The pace was too good to inquire.” 


And “Kate” smiled coquettishly at all 
three of them as she poured out full glasses 
of the golden-brown cider. But the faces 
of the “committee” were a study. 

“ And to think,” said Brentwood, shak- 
ing his head sadly, “ that she is Dick Mid- 
dleton’s idea of ‘a stavin’ pretty girl.’ ”’ 

“Well, I suppose we must match for the 
honor,” said Wright; “the odd man does 
the love-making.”’ 

They tossed their coins as they rode 
along, side by side, and showed them on 
their open palms. Brentwood and Gor- 
ing smiled broadly. Phil Wright was the 
odd man. Then they solemnly shook 
hands with him and congratulated him on 
his good fortune. 

“Mind, I’m to be best man,’ cried 
Brentwood. 

“And I an usher,” claimed Goring. 

“You can both be blanked,” said 
Wright ungraciously. 

The hounds met next day at the White 
Horse Inn. 

“Well, how goes our enterprise ?”’ asked 
the M. F. H., as Wright and Goring 
rode up. 

“T’m the victim,” growled Wright. 

“Good,” said Bradbury. ‘Remember, 
England expects every man to do his duty. 
But, I say, you chaps, whom have we 
here?” 

The little group stared in the direction 
indicated by Bradbury. A young woman, 
unaccompanied by escort or groom, had 
ridden up, on a good-looking bay horse. 
She was attired in a neatly fitting brown 
habit, and sat her horse with the air of an 
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experienced rider. Her light brown hair 
was braided and drawn back tightly be- 
neath a becoming derby hat, and a pair 
of exceedingly pretty blue eyes looked 
from a distinctly pleasing face. No one 
seemed to know who she was. She did 
not speak to any one, but sat her horse 
quietly, awaiting the move to the covert. 

Not only Bradbury and the committee, 
but many others, were curious to know 
who she was. But there did not seem to 
be any way to find out. 

Presently Bradbury gave the signal to 
Tim the huntsman to move on, and before 
long the hounds, encouraged by Tim’s 
cheery voice, were thrashing away at the 
cover in Bleeker’s Meadows in the hope 
of routing a fox. Wright, who was even 
more impressed than the others with the 
fair stranger’s appearance, took up a posi- 
tion by the cover-side where he could keep 
an eye upon her. 

Presently there was a shout, a blast 
from Tim’s horn, and the fox had “gone 
away.” 

The hounds came out of the cover quite 
near the strange horsewoman. Wright 
noted that she pulled her horse aside to 
give them plenty of room, allowing Tim 
to get them well started before she put her 
horse in motion. Then she took the little 
bay by the head and stole away after them 
with all the coolness and grace of an old 
hand at the game. _ Lost in admiration, 
Wright followed. They had a good start, 
as most of the field were left on the other 
side of the cover. 

Hounds ran straight across a big grass 
field that bordered the cover, and Wright 
was enabled to overtake the stranger with- 
out much difficulty. They were now ap- 
proaching a fence, four rails of stiff timber. 

“May I give you a lead?” shouted 
Wright. 
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“Thank you,” the girl bowed her ac- 
knowledgment. 

Wright put his horse at the fence, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing his protégée 
fly over it like a bird on the little bay. 
Evidently she could take care of herself 
in the hunting field. 

There was a succession of grass fields 
ahead of them, with good fences surround- 
ing them. Wright felt his blood leap at 
the prospect of a gallop, and he noticed 
that a most becoming glow of exhilaration 
shone on the face of his fair charge. 

Over field and furrow they raced, Phil’s 
chestnut going strong and well, and the 
strange girl’s gallant little bay following 
him splendidly. Across the Meadowthorpe 
valley the hunted fox led them, then along 
the meadow brook, with its fringe of stunted 
willows, then back at a sharp angle toward 
the- Country Club. Here the line once 
again crossed the brook, Wright and his 
fair companion taking it almost neck and 
neck. Hounds were going very fast and 
it. could not be very long ere they would 
kill their fox. Suddenly Wright gasped 
with dismay as he saw where the hounds 
were running—straight into the cornfield 
direetly back of Farmer Crawley’s barn. 

But when hounds are going such a burst 
is no time to question whose land you are 
crossing. As Nimrod would have put 
it—the pace was too good to inquire.” 

Tim, the huntsman’s horse, had come 
to grief the last time over the brook. The 
whip was nowhere to be seen. Phil saw 
with a thrill that he and the pretty stranger 
were alone with the hounds. 

In another moment the hounds had 
rolled the fox over, and Wright was down 
among them laying about with his whip 
in his efforts to rescue all that was mortal 
of Master Reynard from their voracious 
appetites. In an instant he had whipped 
out a knife and cut off the brush, and in 
another the eager hounds were rending 
their prey to bits. 

“ By Jove, that was a run,” said Wright, 
as he fastened the brush to the pommel of 
the fair stranger’s saddle, “and pardon 


‘me, but I must congratulate you on the 


finest riding I ever saw.” 

The girl blushed and spoke in reply; 
but as she did so, Wright’s attention was 
distracted by the stalwart figure of a man 
running across the cornfield, preceded by 
a barking dog; and a second glance as- 


sured him that the man was no other than 
Crawley. 

“This is awkward,” muttered Phil to 
himself. ‘“Isuppose the old mucker’s go- 
ing to make a row.” 

Crawley was out of breath and red in the 
face when he came up to them. Wright 
braced himself to receive the old man’s 
abuse, determined, at least, that he should 
not be allowed to insult the lady. But to 
his exceeding astonishment the expected 
outburst was not forthcoming. 

“Why, it’s Kitty,” puffed the old man, 
his eyes lighting up with pleasure. 

Wright started in amazement. 

“Mr. Wright,” gasped the farmer, “I 
see you know my darter.” 

“Your daughter ?” cried Wright in utter 
astonishment. 

“Yessir. You see, she has been away 
for a couple of years, visiting her cousins 
down South. It was there she learned to 
ride,” said the farmer proudly. 

Wright’s gaze wandered involuntarily 
to the little bay mare. 

“Nice ’oss that,” continued Crawley. 
“Her uncle James down in Maryland giv’ 
it to her.” 

“But the girl that gave us the cider yes- 
terday,” stammered Wright. “I thought 
she was your daughter.” 

A silvery peal of laughter from Kitty, 
and a chuckle from old Crawley was his 
answer. 

“Why, thet’s Kate, the hired girl,” said 
the farmer. 

“ And by-the-way,” he continued, “now 
thet my darter’s taken to fox-huntin’, I 
guess I’ll have to let you gentlemen ride 
over my land.” ‘There was a twinkle in 
the old man’seye. “If youand Mr. Brad- 
bury will fix a day some time next month, 
I’d like to have ye all to the farm for a hunt 
breakfast.” 


The hunt breakfast at the Crawley 
Farm was an event not soon to be for- 
gotten at Meadowthorpe. There was a 
notable absence of champagne, but there 
was plenty of nut-brown ale and golden 
cider, and it was in the latter beverage that 
the sportsmen and women present drank 
a bumper toast to Phil Wright and his 
bride to be, who, at the altar, were once 
and forever to end all hard feeling be- 
tween the Crawley Farm and the Meadow- 
thorpe Hunt. 











THE EMINENTLY RESPECTABLE DUMB- 
BELL 


By ARTHUR RUHL 





Y YOUNG friend Reginald, who 
assumes to himself a fondness for 
sports and the out-of-doors, en 

joys the acquaintance of a somewhat pon- 
derous dumb-bell. There are two of them 
in fact. Each afternoon when he has re- 
turned from his office he spends a bad 
quarter of an hour or so in the society of 
this irreproachable member of his house- 
hold. The ¢éte-d-téte bores young Regi- 
nald exceedingly. 

He then takes a cold bath. This bores 
him even more. Not having been able so 
much as to heat his blood really through 
by describing those various and sundry 
evolutions prescribed in the conventional 
gymnasium drill, and not having succeeded 
in getting his mind off himself in this in- 
nocuous and rather lonely diversion, he is 
in no mood to brace up to the exceedingly 
aggressive overtures of an ice-cold shower 
or tub. He emerges shivering and out of 
sorts. And yet, as young Reginald says, 
you’ve got to do something. 

The position in which he finds himself is 
shared, one may venture to say, by at least 


seven out of ten of the young men who 
come down to the great city each autumn 
from the colleges. They may not have 
been members of any of their college teams, 
although they have dabbled in the fun and 
work of them all. They can pull a toler- 
able oar, perhaps, fill up, on a pinch, an 
empty place ona scrub eleven, or oblige a 
friend by helping to pace him over & four 
or five mile cross-country jog. In short. 
for four years of their lives they have 
grown as accustomed to shaking out their 
dusty brains and logy muscles with a cou- 
ple of hours’ exercise in the late afternoon 
before dinner time as they have to taking 
the dinner itself. The practice has as- 
sumed almost the dignity of a rite. And 
to be deprived of it, suddenly and without 
any available substitute, as the majority 
of such young men believe themselves to 
be when they are shut up on the somewhat 
isolated Island of Manhattan, comes hard; 
comes very hard indeed. 

At first it seems well-nigh unbearable. 
It perverts their whole point of view. 
Scores of youths, whose tastes are about as 
much rural as are those of a Park Row 
newsboy or a nighthawk cabby, discuss 
seriously the delights of duck farming in 
the various “ Ogue”’ districts on the South 
Shore. Others forecast their imminent 
entry into the ranks of western ranchmen. 
The country—and goodness knows we 
should be the last to say that they aren’t 
altogether right—is the only place to live. 
On Sunday morning—or Saturday after- 
noon, if they can make it—they get into 
this land of health and happiness, and they 
don’t come back again until rings the knell 
of blue Monday morning. You will hear 
many such a man say, four or five years 
afterward, that his first year in town was 
the worst one he ever spent in his life. 

Within a year or two most youths thus 
afflicted arrive at some sort of a solution of 
the problem. There are several military 
organizations where they may find men of 
their own sort, and if they are not bur 
dened by the rigors of military discipline 
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they can get plenty of fun and exercise in 
drilling on the polished floor of an armory 
or charging across a few yards of tanbark 
on horseback, saber in hand, and on oc- 
casion even taste the joy of escorting some 
worthy about the city’s streets under the 
awestruck gaze of the populace. There 
are, again, various clubs, from those purely 
athletic in purpose to those whose reasons 
for being is to a considerable extent social, 
where one may agitate the circulation and 
increase the supply of red corpuscles at an 
outlay varying with the number of one’s 
club members, to be found in the Social 
Register. 

One may ride in the park, perhaps—an 
agreeable and enlivening diversion—at- 
tended only with the difficulty that keeping 
a horse in New York is just about as ex- 
pensive as keeping one’s self, while the rid- 
ing of hired horses is a practice attended 
with as serious burdens to the impecunious 
as that of frequenting the parquet seats of 
the Broadway theaters. A walk uptown 
from the downtown office is a substitute for 
exercise to which many who do not lean 
to the amusements already mentioned find 
themselves reduced at last. A walk of 
three or four miles is, to be sure, a certain 
sort of exercise, and there is no doubt that 
it is extremely wearying; but to any but 
the most sluggish temperaments the bene- 
fits of a hurried tramp over hard pave- 
ments, in the noise of the late afternoon, 
and through at least a good many of the 
scenes among which one has worked dur- 
ing the day, are somewhat to be doubted. 
Even those who affect it regularly are 
likely, it may be observed, to find a cock- 
tail somewhat of a necessity before dinner 
—if only to wash the dust from one’s 
throat and the noise of the street from one’s 
ears. There are many who gradually 
allow this cocktail habit to take the place of 
their old habit of late afternoon exercise, 
and who seem to be satisfied that the tem- 
porary glow with which they sit down to 
dinner is a very tolerable substitute for 
that acquired by methods somewhat less 
effete. I am not prepared to enter foren- 
sically into this delicate subject; but Iam 
informed by the more enlightened of ob- 
servers that this practice is analogous to 
metonymy, which the rhetorics define as 
the substitution of the sign for the thing 
signified. 

Now my young friend Reginald belongs 


to a class which has accepted none of these 
solutions of the problem. He would pre 
fer, I fancy, to obtain his more violent ex- 
ercise on the backs of his own polo ponies 
while he varied this vigorous amusement 
with an occasional blow up the Sound on 
the bridge of his own steam yacht. Un- 
fortunately the remuneration accompany- 
ing one’s entry into the learned professions, 
or that of the minor clerkship of the first 
year or two of commercial life, does not 
permit the immediate acquisition of either 
a yacht or a stable. Indeed, the young 
man does not feel that he can afford even 
some of the more available forms of polite 
exercise already mentioned. Ignoring the 
fact that the breezily impossible youth who 
manipulates the telephone switchboard in 
his office manages to negotiate the quarter- 
mile in the neighborhood of fifty-two sec- 
onds, whenever he can get an afternoon off 
and a set of games within an hour or two 
out of town—and divers similar examples 

-he declares that one can’t possibly keep 
in any sort of shape while living and work- 
ing in the metropolis. And yet, as he ob- 
serves, one must do something. Reginald 
endeavors, therefore, to satisfy himself 
without violating his social sensibilities by 
associating only with his iron dumb-bell— 
the cheap but eminently respectable dumb- 
bell. 

It is with the intention of protesting 
mildly against the attitude thus suggested 
that I have hazarded these somewhat ran- 
dom observations. It pains us that to- 
ward so essentially a youthful thing as ex- 
ercise, very young men should assume a 
point of view as amusingly immature as 
that of the Wall Street office boy who so 
fondly imitates the spats and snug neck- 
wear affected by his employers. For the 
poor penny piker—and if the young college 
man without an outside income and in his 
first few years in New York is not a poor 
penny piker, we don’t know who is—field 
space or floor space, accessibility, baths, 
fresh air, and kindred things appear to us 
as rather saner standards of criticism than 
those based on Bradstreet or the Social 
Register. And yet to hear my young 
friend Reginald talk one would gather that 
an occasional hour spent, for example, in 
a Y. M. C. A. gymnasium or an afternoon 
on a public golf course was as hazardous 
a venture as assimilating small-pox germs 
or wearing a made-up tie. 
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Within a few minutes’ ride and a not too 
formidable walk from the quarters in 
which young Reginald frets himself with 
his cold afternoon bath and his eminently 
respectable dumb-bell, there is a very 
tolerably equipped gymnasium and—what 
is decidedly more to the point—a good half 
block of land open to the sky. The ten- 
lap track therein enclosed may not be as 
level and springy as the cinder-path on 
which he used to run, but it is at least 
softer than the pavements and one may 
run there, unannoyed by the comments 
of the urban populace, in sleeveless shirt 
and bare legs. The tennis courts are not 
so plentiful as they used to be on Jarvis 
Field; but, on the other hand, they are not 
so eagerly sought after, and it is an un- 
lucky afternoon indeed when one has to 
wait more than a bad quarter of an hour 
before one can take at least a vacant place 
in a set of doubles. You may not, to be 
sure, know the names of those you are 
playing with; but this irregularity is rather 
more than made up by the restfulness that 
accompanies lack of responsibility. Just 
to get away from the streets and one’s 
clothes, just, even, to get away from those 
who think and talk as you do, is, in the 
crowded town, a species of diversion not 
too lightly to be disregarded. 

If the day is rainy, one may run on the 
padded track inside, or toy with punching 
bags and rowing machines, and _ those 
other devices—boresome enough, it must 
be admitted—which must act as substi- 
tutes for the real thing. If it is not too 
late in the day, or if one is lucky, even in 
the ante-dinner-hour, he has no difficulty in 
picking up a victim to be beaten out of his 
sneakers at handball. My young friend 
Reginald would doubtless lift his shoulders 
and turn slightly pale at the thought of 
playing with a man who wears the spec- 
tacled badge of over-studiousness, or who 
may possibly have graced the squat-tag 
class at which his undergraduate jibes 
were wont to be directed; but it may be 
pointed out that such details become ex- 
ceedingly irrelevant when the sweat is 
dropping from one’s nose and one has got 
to do some tall hustling to return a ball 
that has come within a hair’s breadth of 
going out of bounds. 

And downstairs are plenty of clean 
shower-baths and a tiled swimming-tank, 
the water in which appears to the naked 
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eye also to possess that agreeable quality. 
Youths who are blatantly proud of their 
overhand stroke, fatuous jests culled from 
the comic operas of the last decade, and 
other phenomena which the stimulus of 
cold water may commonly be observed to 
produce, must be endured here; but a 
plunge is a plunge and a rough towel is a 
rough towel, and the results which they 
effect are not easily downed. Were my 
young friend Reginald to venture thus far 
some afternoon, I fancy that the loss of the 
society of his eminently respectable dumb- 
bell would not weigh very heavily on his 
mind, as he sallied into the air again with 
his skin aglow beneath his clothes and a 
good dinner ahead of him. 

When spring is in the air, however, or 
when the haze of autumn keeps calling one 
to the woods, there are times when nothing 
will suffice but the open country. And as 
not even among the most indulgent circle 
of friends can he expect always to find the 
latch-string of a country place out, there 
are many Saturday afternoons or long and 
melancholy Sundays when my young 
friend Reginald is forced to put on purple 
and fine linen and make calls, or, perhaps, 
when the flesh has sunk to the last round of 
weakness, indulge in the soporific dissipa- 
tion of the illustrated supplement. Walk- 
ing is cheap, to be sure, but young Regi- 
nald avers that mere walking without at 
least the fiction of an objective point is a 
horrid bore. One might fancy that an 
eighteen-hole golf course, set in a beautiful 
valley walled in with wooded hills and 
within an hour’s ride from Washington 
Square, the furthermost inhabitable spot 
on the island of Manhattan, would set at 
least a string or two to thrilling in young 
Reginald’s dull limbs. But the feet of the 
young men, here in town, are not what 
they are in Mr. Kipling’s song. The mere 
mention of a public golf course will cause 
young Reginald wearily to throw up his 
hands. 

We are quite willing to confess that 
when it comes to doing things out-of-doors, 
with our feet on green turf and the open 
blue overhead, what might be termed our 
social cuticle loses rapidly whatever re- 
semblance it may have had to gossamer. 
Not all the department-store sportsmen 
between the Washington Arch and Kings- 
bridge can break the charm of these four 
miles of open country. As one stands on 
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the hill at the sixth 
tee of a sunshiny 
morning and looks 
down and away to 
the northward, he 
needs medical advice 
if he is unable to for- 
get, for instance, the 
duffer behind or 
the exuberant knick- 
ers in front, and to 
claim the day and 
the country for his 
own. 

These observations 
are made with all due 
reverence to those 
Ww ho endow the play - 


the solemnity of a 
sacrificial rite. We 
are well aware that 
a public course is not 
for such as they. And 
it must be remembered that this little ser- 
mon is addressed rather particularly to the 
poor penny piker, who is more in need of 
bodily and spiritual recreation than of the 
refinements of a game of skill and labori- 
ous politeness. The greens on the public 
course are not precisely like the surface of 
so many billiard tables—although they 
improve markedly as time goes on; and, 
on the other hand, one need have no fear 
of being thought to lack stability of char- 
acter or serious moral purpose if he hurries 
his putts and uses half a dozen of them in 
holing out. Occasional quartets of ar- 
dent sportsmen, whose raiment suggests 
that they are native 

of lands north of One 

Hundred and Twelfth we 
Street, in spite of the : 
assiduity with which 
they hurl into the 
helpless air 
a pure 
Scotch ac- 
cent and 
the phrases 
of St. An- ¢g 
drews and 
Prestwick, 
sweep 
through the 
course, 
brushing 
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aside in one swoop, 
so to say, the more 
leisurely players in 
their path and all 
known canons of golf 
etiquette. As the 
course and the game 
grow older, however, 
and civilization 
pushes beyond the 
Harlem, these phe- 
nomena grow less 
and less frequent, 
and even a certain 
laxness in the ritual 
has the compensat- 
ing circumstance that 
if one must catch a 
particular train, or 
becomes so enlivened 
by the out-of-doors 
that running seems 
necessary, he may, 
now and then, 
adroitly slip past an impossible duffer or a 
loitering mixed twosome, without cfend- 
ing his sporting conscience or the good 
humor of his neighbors. 

My young friend Reginald, has, how- 
ever, forgotten his youth, and he cannot 
see these things as some others, more adap- 
table, see them. That is to say, he has 
lost his undergraduate youth without at- 
taining as yet to that maturer sort of youth- 
fulness which one may always keep; and, 
disturbed at finding that all the world is 
not of his own kind, he prefers to sulk with 


(e) 


himself and his eminently respectable 
dumb-bell, and ignore the truth that the 
joy of ex- 

ercise and 

> the magic 

Pd of the out- 

; of-doors 


“ =a» = are things 
—_ “a to be found 
an: everywhere 
54 and are eternal. 


This sort of thing 
should not become 
a pose, and yet I 
believe that young 
Reginald might not 
be the worse if he 
had a bit more of 
the point of view 
young man 
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whom the newspapers recently men- 
tioned who found himself getting ter- 
ribly bored and out of condition, cooped 
up on shipboard on the way home from 
South Africa, and who forthwith went 
down into the stoke-hole, and during all 
the rest of the voyage shoveled coal with 
the other stokers. There are some young 
men who never seem able to get away from 
the standards of selection used in their 
undergraduate clubs. These standards 
are very excellent for the undergraduate 
clubs, just as business standards are neces- 
sary toa business man; but when it comes 
to a question of getting enjoyable exercise 
or not getting it at all, it appears to me 
about as relevant never to depart from the 
collegiate point of view as it would be to 
delay talking with an acquaintance about 
the latest play or the quality of the weather 
until one had inquired into his financial 
rating. 

It is quite possible that my young friend 
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Reginald may come to the conclusion that 
vigorous exercise is unnecessary, and that 
one may adapt himself to the ordinary 
work of life better without it. Many, even 
after experiment, incline to that belief. I 
should be the last to dispute them. Many 
people keep strong and happy on a purely 
vegetable diet. To those who prefer the 
roast-beef régime, however, it affords little 
consolation that Cesar’s soldiers fought 
principally on ground-up grain, or that the 
modern Sicilian may work all day on a 
swallow of sour wine and a few soldis’ 
worth of polenta. 

It is of those who give up the sun they 
crave, for what seem rather artificial rea- 
sons, that I have been constrained to speak. 
They may become content, but not until 
the whole tune of their living has been set 
to a lower pitch. And they can scarcely 
submit to this, while they are still young, 
without acquiring a none too pleasant old- 
ness considerably before their time. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WILDERNESS 
PASSETH 


By 


HAROLD CHILD 


ITH the sad sweet song of the whispering wild 


The sawmill mingles its rote, 


As with gleaming blade in primeval shade 


The woodmen feed its throat : 


When one by 
Are bit by 


The piercing 


one the giant trees 
its blasting breath, 


shriek mid the mpping teeth 


Is the Wood-God’s dirge of death. 

















Near the End of the Race. 





FhibipR Goodwin. 











THE BLUE-GRASS COUNTRY 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


O other section of the South is so 
N famed for its fertility and high state 
of cultivation as the Blue-grass 
region of Kentucky. I had always heard 
of it and had long wished to see it-—this 
land flowing with milk and honey—and I 








journeyed thither with eager anticipation. 
I left the railroad at Lexington and at once 
started on a long walk out into the rural 
district surrounding. It was a real satis- 
faction to see the great smooth fields and 
the abounding herds and flocks feeding on 


Weeding a Tobacco Red. 
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the succulent sward. The grazing lands 
that had been long undisturbed by the 
plow were particularly charming. On 
these grew the thick and velvety blue- 
grass, which gets its name from the pe- 
culiar hue of its seed vessels—a conspic- 
uous feature during fruiting time. Ken- 
tucky has not, by any means, a sole claim 
to the blue-grass. Few grasses are more 
widely distributed, but in the Kentucky 
district known especially as the blue-grass 
domain, it attains to singularly luxuriant 
growth. This domain covers a territory 
as large as Massachusetts, and the limits 
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are quite sharply defined. Its peculiar 
characteristics are due to the fact that the 
underlying rocks are limestone of a very 
ancient era, and their rapid decay keeps 
the soil constantly enriched. No amount 
of cultivation, even without fertilizing, 
seems to exhaust it, and for pasturage the 
region is unequaled either in America or 
in Europe. 

The homes of the blue-grass aristocracy 
resemble very closely the ancestral man- 
sions of the English gentry. They are 
large and dignified and set far back from 
the highway in parks dotted with ancient 
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trees. The trees are mostly gnarled and 
sturdy walnuts or oaks, and are themselves 
a notable feature of the landscape. 

On the outskirts of Lexington I passed 
Henry Clay’s old home, Ashland, a fine 
type of the rural Kentucky mansion of the 
better class. It is an ample structure of 
brick, and was built by the statesman in 
1809. From that time till he died in 1852, 
it was to him a beloved retreat from the 
cares and fatigues of his strenuous public 
life. 

I followed “the pike.’ For miles it 
kept on, up and down the rolling hills as 
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away, but that I could get better accom- 
modation elsewhere. I told her some- 
thing of my experiences, and she was in- 
dignant that a stranger should not every- 
where find a prompt welcome. “ Did you 
try that house?” she asked, pointing to a 
residence back in a grove on the opposite 
side of the road. 

“Ves,” I replied. 

“Well, I wouldn’t a thought it of ’em,”’ 
was her comment. “They’re shoutin’ 
Methodists—that’s what they are, but hit 
don’t seem like they live up to their re- 
ligion. They gota nice place thar. Hit 
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straight as an arrow. Until recently it 
had been a toll road, and the antiquated 
little toll-gate houses still remained. 
Thus I continued, with various pauses 
and asides, through the beautiful farm- 
lands, and as evening came I began to 
inquire for a lodging-place. I tried five 
houses and on one plea or another was 
refused at all. There was no hotel with- 
in many miles. I even considered going 
back on the pike and seeking the home 
of a friendly negro who had given me a 
ride; but I tried once more. The woman 
who responded this time to my rap at the 
door said she had never turned anyone 


ain’t much-like what we got hyar. This 
house was pitched up with pitchforks”’; 
saying which she ushered me in at the 
front door to the best room. 

There the housewife left me while she 
resumed her work in some other part of 
the dwelling. I sat down in the doorway 
and looked out on the barren, treeless sur- 
roundings. A considerable portion of the 
yard was hard-trodden, earth strewn with 
broken brick, chips, rusted tinware and 
decaying vegetables. Near the rear of 
the house a dilapidated old man was cut- 
ting up brush for firewood and talking to 
himself. 
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I lingered in the doorway until the sun 
had set and the dusk was becoming dark- 
ness. The meadow-larks that had been 
sighing in the fields as long as daylight 
lasted were silent, the red-headed wood- 
peckers I had seen in great numbers ear- 
lier had ceased their chirruping and their 
clattering drumbeats on the dead limbs, 
and the air was filled with the guttural 
murmur of the toads. A big turkey gob- 
bler fluttered up to the peak of a shed at 
the rear of the premises and established 
himself there for the night. At length my 
landlady came and lit the best-room lamp, 


was concluded the next morning and I 
asked how much I owed, my landlady said 
they never charged anything, that they 
always freely accommodated the chance 
wayfarer who sought shelter beneath their 
roof. Still, I did not wish to impose on 
her generous hospitality and I handed her 
a half-dollar and a quarter. That seemed 
to her entirely too much and she returned 
the larger coin. 

It was a beautiful morning. The sky 
was softly blue with scattered cloud puffs 
afloat on its cerulean depths, the sunshine 
was gently warm and the grass fields were 
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and then led the way to the kitchen where 
we had supper. After we finished eating, 
the man of the house got out a great jack- 
knife, leaned back in his chair and picked 
his teeth. That done, he went with me 
to the best-room and visited. He was a 
person of considerable intelligence, but 
mumbling in speech and given to frequent 
and fearful yawns. He seemed to feel 
that it was his duty to entertain me, and 
though the talk was arduous he performed 
it with conscientious thoroughness. From 
first to last the people of the house did all 
they could to make me comfortable and 
my stay agreeable, and when breakfast 


laden with dew. Kentucky is famous for 
its horses, and a large business is done in 
rearing them for the Northern market, and 
I spent much of the morning visiting one 
of the minor stock farms. Several colored 
men and boys were kept busy all the time 
feeding, cleaning, exercising and training 
the horses. The creatures had the best 
of care, and in the barns each had a good- 
sized room to itself. The floor of the 
room was strewn with straw, the walls were 
whitewashed, and there was a window 
which must be promptly opened if the stall 
became too warm and promptly shut when 
it cooled. Everything was very neat and 
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sweet, and the horses were rather slicker 
than their attendants. 

One day I walked into a place called 
Athens—a village with a look of antiquity 
that suggested close relationship with the 
Grecian city of like name. It was a 
battered, decayed little hamlet gathered 
about a few shops and stores. Various 
village vehicles stood by the roadside of 
the narrow chief street, some wrecked past 
use, and others apparently left there for 
lack of shed room. Groups of loafers 
gathered wherever they could find con- 
venient sitting-places in the shade, and the 
storekeepers established themselves in 
chairs tilted against the front of their em- 
poriums and only went inside when a stray 
customer appeared. 

I made a purchase at one of the stores 
and then continued my walk, but I had not 
gone far when I was overtaken by a young 
man on horseback. He proved to be the 
man at whose store I had traded, and, so 
far as I could make out, the sole object of 
his ride was to have a talk with me. He 
had followed me at a gallop, but as he 
came abreast he slowed down and called 
out, ‘How de do?” For several miles he 
kept in my company. He said he was not 
very busy. ‘This is the poorest country 
on God’s earth for trade,’ he affirmed. 
“T’ll tell you for why. There’s too few 
people and too many stores—dog-goned 
if there ain’t. Sometimes I think I’ll sell 
out, lock, stock and barrel. But I cain’t 
quite make up my mind to it. 

“T s’pose you’d heard of Athens before 
you come thar to-day. Yes, I s’pose 
every one’s heard of Athens, Kentucky. It 
ain’t a bad place—dog-goned if it is. It’s 
better’n any dog-goned city that ever was. 
Now, I cain’t stay in a big place like Lex- 
ington more than half a day. Then I got 
to get out or die. The heat and the smells 
and the hard pavements drive me crazy, 
dog-goned if they don’t. I think about 
all thar is in Lexington is noise. 

“That rain we had the other night putt 
the ground in good fix to plow. The 
field over the fence yonder ishemp. We 
raise a heap of hemp hyar when the price 
ain’t too dog-goned low. The next field 
is blue-grass. Two years ago that field 
was sowed to blue-grass and clover, and 
the blue-grass has done eat the clover out 
a-ready. See, it kivers the ground. It’s 
the purest grass in the world, I reckon, and 
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comes nearer to bein’ corn, oats and hay 
all in one than anything that grows out of 
the ground.” 

Finally he turned back, and near where 
he left me, on a little hill, had been a rude 
fort in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury known as Bryan’s Station, and here 
had been fought a famous battle with the 
Indians. 

Most of the Indians with whom the 
Kentucky pioneers contended were from 
north of the Ohio, for Kentucky itself had 
very few savage dwellers. The last raid 
that the Indians made in force culminated 
early one August morning of 1782 in the 
attempt to capture Bryan’s Station. The 
assailants numbered six hundred. Only 
fifty men were available for the defence 
and they were in no condition to offer an 
effectiveresistance. Their palisades needed 
repair, and the fort was destitute of water; 
but they at once prepared for the combat, 
and two mounted messengers broke 
through the Indian lines to alarm the other 
stations and bring reinforcements. Then 
the women were told that the safety of the 
garrison demanded that they bring a sup- 
ply of water from the spring at the foot of 
the hill outside the fort. The women 
bravely accepted the situation and went in 
a body to the spring, filled their pails and 
had the good fortune to return unharmed. 
Shortly afterward the Indians charged on 
the fort, but the attack was repulsed and 
the Indians lost heavily. 

Meanwhile the messengers had alarmed 
the Lexington garrison and a considerable 
party, some mounted and some on foot, 
hastened to the relief of the beleaguered 
station. The Indians laid an ambush for 
them where the narrow road was bordered 
on one side by high corn, and on the other 
by a dense wood. The rescuers fell into 
the trap, but the horsemen spurred on, 
and their speed and the cloud of dust they 
raised carried them safely past the flying 
bullets of the excited savages. The foot- 
men, who were creeping through the corn- 
field to the fort, came to the aid of the 
horsemen and were scattered by the tenfold 
force of the enemy, and six of them were 
killed. 

When night came the leader of the In- 
dians approached the fort in the sheltering 
darkness, and from behind a stump hailed 
the garrison and demanded its surrender. 
One of the defenders called back that if 
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the Indian “ gang 
of murderers”’ re- 
mained _twenty- 
four hours longer 
before the fort 
their scalps would 
be found drying 
on the roofs of 
the white settlers’ 
cabins. 

The chief knew 
that the pioneers 
from far and near 
would soon be 
flocking to the aid 
of the garrison 
and he concluded 
to withdraw his 
forces. Daylight 
found the Indian 
camp deserted. 
Their fires were 
still burning 
brightly, and sev- 
eral pieces of meat 
were on the roast- 
ing sticks, show- 
ing that the foe 


had just gone. Detachments of men from 
the other stations now began to arrive, 
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Killing ‘Time. 





and among their 
leaders was the re- 
nowned Daniel 
Boone. With very 
little delay a party 
of one hundred 
and sixty started 
in pursuit of the 
Indians, and no 
sooner did they 
come up with the 
retreating raiders 
than they made a 
foolhardy and dis- 
a strous attack. 
Nearly half the 
whites were killed 
and the rest were 
dispersed and 
found their way 
to their homes by 
circuitous routes 
through the wil- 
derness. Boone’s 
son Israel was 
mortally wound- 
ed, and the father, 
after bearing the 


son beyond the field of struggle, watched 
beside him in the forest until he died. 
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Not far from the site of the old fort at 
Bryan’s Station I found lodging in a farm- 
house. The dwelling was a very different 
from the one in which I spent my first 
night in the blue-grass country. This was 
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pines, cedars, etc.—forty-two varieties of 
them I was told in that one yard. A 
squad of blackbirds clucked and squeaked 
up amidst the foHage, a catbird mewed, 
and a robin was éaroling, and there were 
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a fine old mansion, low and spreading, 
with a line of humble structures behind it 
that had formerly been slave quarters. I 
recall with especial pleasure looking from 
the front porch after my hard day’s tramp- 
ing out on the grassy, generous yard set 
full of trees—locusts, poplars, maples, 


swallows coursing through the air in swift, 
twittering flight. As I sat on the porch 
whiling away the mild spring evening with 
these sights and sounds around, I felt that 
few spots on earth had been endowed by 
nature with such home charms as the blue- 
grass country of Kentucky 
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O you remember that famous page 
of the “Pickwick Papers’? It 
was at Dingley Dell. Mr. Winkle 

had strapped on his skates, but he was 
dubious. Mr. Pickwick frowned impa- 
tiently. It was, you have not forgotten, 
Miss Arabella who gave the decisive word 
both for Mr. Winkle and the sport. Said 
the dear girl: “It is swan-like.” 

Out of the ruck of many novels read 
and forgotten, that old scene rose before 
me and I laughed aloud, much to the 
amazement of a sergent-de-ville who was 
going soberly about his business on the 
other side of the rue Molitor. (Faith, 
tis a long cry from Dingley Dell to Auteuil 
and much laughter has rung about the 
world since the dear girl Arabella laughed 
at Mr. Winkle; there have been many 
kisses wasted and much skating done 
eheu, fugaces /) 

So I went up the rue Molitor, an old pair 
of skates under my arm. Old skates, but 
good; I broke them in first at Stockholm 
on the smooth pond of the Djurgarden, 
and the black swans, clustered round their 
hut, watched me critically, but not without 
admiration. At the corner of the Boule- 
vard Exelmans there is a cozy little café, 
butI did no more than pass the time of day 
with my friend, the white-aproned garcon. 
Under the arches of the viaduct the sec- 
ond Emperor built, into the Bois and past 
the Port of Auteuil, past the race-tracks 
and the wintry “grand-stand,” I walked 
blithely on—for the keen, frozen air was 
like wine—until I came to the Lac In- 
férieur. Ah, the rare joy of it! You who 
may skate when and where you will, can- 
not appreciate how fierce a delight we of 
sunny Paristake in the few frozen days God 
gives us. Last year we had five days, the 
year before ten; some years there is never 
a sheet of ice within a day’s journey of us. 
Put the case to yourself that there were 
only a few days a year that you could go 
automobiling or biking or riding—indulge 
in your favorite sport—and you will under- 
stand how the Parisian feels when the 





whispered hope goes round: “Ca géle / 
Mais oui—mais oui—ga_ géle.”’ Short 
hours and scant—we count them by min- 
utes, by frozen seconds—are those that 
make up the “skating season” of Paris. 

The lake is rimmed with trees. At the 
lower end is a wooden house and a pair of 
turnstiles. For the sum of forty sous you 
are admitted. Going then down a little 
path you come to the edge of the ice. 
There huge braseros, red and smoking 
with charcoal fire, make a pleasant heat 
in the world. There are chairs and tables; 
amiable waiters bring you hot coffee or 
hotter “grog américain,” docile flunkeys 
put your skates on—eh, but ’twas pleasant 
to watch the puzzled flunkey who heel- 
screwed and instep-strapped my old six- 
teen-inch Swedish runners. Poor man, 
had he been one of those elders who 
came suddenly upon Susannah in her 
bath, he could have looked no more 
amazed. Having drunk my coffee and 
given the flunkeys ten sous, wherewith to 
make merry or buy a farm in New Eng- 
land, I sliddered dowa to the ice. It was 
good ice, clean-shaved and smooth. There 
were perhaps two hundred skaters and 
five times as many spectators. Snug and 
warm sat the spectators round the red 
braseros, toasting their shins and drinking 
“grog américain.””» What was it to them 
whether ice kept or not? They were 
there because ’twas the fashionable place 
to be. They were there to criticize or 
applaud the swirling skirts, the pretty 
ankles, the fluttering girls; they were there 
to look upon you and me—-even as my 
friends the black swans of the Djurgarden 
in Stockholm. In easy chairs that housed 
them from the wind, in great-coats and 
furs, they sat and watched us. 

On the ice there were indefatigable and 
inexpert boys and girls, slithering along 
like new-born calves. Lolling and grace 
ful in sledge-chairs, the pretty women were 
pushed along by men on skates—pro- 
fessional skaters, these. In jackets and 
furs, in top-hats and coats the good skaters 
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—French, Polish, Dutch, Yankee, now 
and then a negligible Englishman—cut 
the Breton ‘‘ daisy” or the familiar eight, 
or, in gallanter moments, steered hither 
and yon the sprawling girls. And I, who 
was all alone!—I made a little song and 
called it “The Song of the Man who 
Waits.” Thrice I went round the lake, 








tocracy. I was seven when first they 
forked me across the back of an Irish cob 
and bade me ride—till I die I shall never 
forget the glorious sweat and terror and 
triumph of that first ride; and I love a 
horse; but a freeman shod with steel is 
the freest thing that goes without wings. 
Circling the little lake in the Bois I thought 
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circling in and out of the ayots. It was 
but a patch of ice, but, dear Lord! it was 
good to feel the sensitive frozen skin of the 
water crouch and slip away from the steel 
edge of the Swedish skate! Absolutely 
it is the drunkenness of power. It is au- 


of these things—heigh-ho! the old days 
of the Saxon skating! Where are the girls 
we skated with then? Lord help us all, 
it was a decade ago and more. One 
night—oh, what a night that was, my 
brothers in joy! The river Saale goes by 
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Jena town in Saxony, and alongside the 
river the willows droop always—even as 
when Goethe heard them sing mistily the 
song of the Erlk6nig. 

It is very good skating here on the Lac 
Inférieur, in the Bois of Paris. One may 
cut what capers one will. Hesitating, 
ridiculous, straddling littke women who 
can't skate go by laughing outrageously. 
For them it is all a three days’ joke at best. 
What do they know of that clangorous 
marriage of steel and ice—the drunken- 
ness of speed and wintry air and the mas- 
tery of muscle? Of that they know noth- 
ing at all, though perhaps they know other 
things—which would be according to the 
kind law of compensation. 

It was three o’clock—by my watch and 
by the bells booming over the Bois from 
the town of Boulogne it was three o’clock. 
Exactly three o’clock, but already the win- 
ter day was darkening. It was perhaps a 
thousand feet away from the edge of the 
lake where the charcoal fires burned red 
and gay. Out of the crowd there I saw 
a woman come down to the ice. A flunkey 
gave her his arm over the frozen turf and 
the bit of board-walk. Then she took the 
ice. She came straight-away toward me, 
down the left bend of the lake. Her 


strokes were clean and true. She could 
skate. Among all those hesitating, flus- 
tered silhouettes of laughing, imbecile 
women, she passed like an arrow; she 
could skate. I skated backward, so that 
I might not lose a wink’s worth of her 
flexile grace, as she came swinging down 
the lake. It was a perfect profile—from 
head to foot a perfect profile as she swung 
from right to left, changing the pose of her. 

She wore a smart little chinchilla jacket 
that was cut away above her hips; below 
that was a jolly roughish skirt, falling to 
the ankles, said skirt being the color of the 
silver-gray fox; then she had on a kind of 
Russian boots that came up nearly to her 
knees and were strapped with leathern 
thongs round the leg. I do not know the 
technique of women’s dress, and my de- 
scription may be inadequate,but I give you 
my word the effect of it all was stunning. 
On the head of her she wore a cap, or 
toque, which seemed to have been created 
largely out of chinchilla and gray ribbons 
all bunched together. There was a bit 
of red in it, however, perhaps an artificial 
poppy or a piece of red ribbon. She had 
a thick veil—white with squabby white 
dots on it—wrapped round her face and 
tied behind midway up her hat, or toque. 
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She was a very graceful girl. She was up 
to five-foot-seven, I should think, and 
didn’t weigh more than one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. All this I saw as she 
went past me like a swallow—saw the 
chinchilla stuff and ankles, the thick veil 
and the glimmer of black and living eyes 
through it. 

We made the circuit of the lake a num- 
ber of times, passing each other aloofly. 
She said it was four times, but I think it 
was only three. At all events once, as we 
were giving each other wide room round 
the sharp turn of the ayot where the sum- 
mer house is, one of the idiotic sledge- 
chairs bore down upon her and I felt it 
was my duty to save her life. The fact 
that I had to save her life so overcame me 
that I sat down upon the ice (’twas the 
coldest ice I ever sat upon), while the 
flunkey, with the sledge-chair and its grin- 
ning passenger, glided past us and away. 

The girl in the fox-gray skirt circled me 
on iron and ironic toes. 

“Ca fait mal ?” she asked. 

I said that it had not hurt me at all. 
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that I often sat down on the ice; that I 
wished it had hurt me, for the hurt would 
have been a souvenir of her—I wanted her 
to know that I was a gallant man, so I said 
it in my most cooing French. “It was to 
save your life,’ I added. 

“Get up, stupid!” said the gray-skirted 
girl—and she said it in very fair English, 
although she spoke with a pronounced 
English accent—well, we can’t all be born 
in “County Mayo. God help us!” She 
went to look for my walking-stick, which 
had slithered across the ice into the frozen 
reeds by the ayot. When she came again, 
laughing under her veil, I was standing 
erect in all the beauty of my superb man- 
hood ( I hope she noticed it). 

She came skating toward me, my stick 
across the small of her back, and held there 
by her elbows, a swaying, insolent, pretty 
thing—the woman who skates. _ I saw the 
gleam and glint of her eyes through the 
thick white veil wrapped round her face. 
She was a silhouette against the gray after- 
noon sky. And the profile of her from 
neck to ankle was silhouetted against the 
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fading sky—she was wonderfully beautiful 
as only women and roses and horses and 
wine-glasses are. The slim, dear girl! 

She took one end of the walking-stick 
and I the other; and sometimes I fled 
from her backward, and sometimes I drove 
her before me, and again we skated, stride 
for stride, the cane level along our backs 
and our hands knit; we did not know each 
other’s names—we knew only the joy of 
moving, swerving, living rhythmically 
together, there where the ice was glimmer- 
ing and gray, while the day dwindled gray 
and more gray, and far-off the charcoal 
fires burned on the rim of the lake. 

A crescent moon came out. 

Orion swung up the sky with all his 
shining cohorts. There was music yon- 
der by the red braseros, but we did not 
need the music. I whispered to her an 
old waltz-tune—a rocking rhythm that I 
learned long, long ago on the river Saale, 
where the willows are—and we waltzed 
with steel-shod pumps in the gray, lonely 
evening on the naked, gray ice. (The 
touch of her chinchilla jacket, the dark 
eyes shining through her veil, the softness 
of her hair, the little throbbing hands!) 

“Everyone has gone,” she whispered. 

“Save you and me,” I said. 

We went to where the braseros were; 
English folk were there, drinking tea, or 
“orog américain;” my little English girl 
went to them with calm self-possession 
and said: “It’s so stupid, you know, 
there’s really no skating.” 

An English brute loomed out of the 
smoky redness of the braseros and said: 
“What do you expect in France, Ethel?” 

(So her name was Ethel!) 


II 


TueERE is a hint of inferiority in having 
described only the girl who skates on 
the Lac Inférieur—among the two-francs 
folk. 

Silence; the coffee-colored car crunched 
along over the gravel road; the keen air 
blew in our faces; it was a joyous ride, 
through the gray and purple tree-stems of 
the Bois—as Monet has painted them— 
until we came to the gate of the Cercle des 
Patineurs. Shall I tell you how two little 
blue cards with our portraits on the back 
of ’em admitted us to the carpeted edge 
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of the ice? ’Twould be superfluous, for 
unless you marry a radical member of 
parliament you will never have those dark- 
blue cards. Better were it I should tell 
you how we skated that afternoon in Paris. 
We found two lovely willow chairs with 
large, concealing, padded hoods and we 
sat in them, and brass-buttoned boys 
put hot bricks—neatly inclosed in wire 
cages—under our feet. Then came a 
gangrened youth who laid rugs over our 
knees. 

“Don’t you love skating?” asked the 
wife of the man who was saving France— 
pretty eyes showed above the fur collar as 
she tipped her head toward me. 

“Tt is,” I said firmly, “the drunkenness 
of speed.” 

“T mean,” she retorted, “to watch it.” 

“T meant that, too,” I replied. 

We stared at the curving sheet of ice, 
whereon certain fashionable folk were try- 
ing wildly the new “cake-walk’”’—which 
is virtually a Virginia reel on skates. 

“Will you have a turn?” I asked. 

“No,” she said, “my feet are warm.” 

(Hour after hotir I have sat in the deso- 
late night wondering why she made that 
reply; I have asked the wood crumbling 
redly in the grate, I have asked the candle 
and the stars, I have asked my own soul— 
and I know not.) 

Came then a bareheaded lad, a white 
apron round the best part of him, who bore 
a tray, covered with a white cloth and 
holding level with his chin a whitish tea- 
service, rimmed with gilt, and a little box 
of tea-cigarettes. It was the first time f 
had ever smoked a cigarette in which tea 
is the substitute for tobacco. Somehow 
or other the keen, acrid smoke of the burn- 
ing tea went into my lungs and mounted— 
like a thin, sour cloud of joy—to my brain. 
It was the first (and I hope the last) tea- 
cigarette that was stuck in my lips; I give 
you my word it was gruesome and uncanny, 
and, if you will permit me to present you 
with a bit of advice, you will never smoke 
one save in the company of a curious wom- 
an who is safely wedded to a radical mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies. 

“Will you drop me at my house?” I 
asked. * 

“Nothing,” she said, “would give me 
greater pleasure.” 

So we spun to Auteuil in a moody and 
pregnant silence. Thus was it that I 
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skated for an hour or two, over the thin 
ice of the fashionable skating-club of Paris. 


The skating season in Paris lasts for 
only ten days, if you average it year by 
year; but into that little parenthesis of 
hours a deal of joy may be crowded if one 
knows how to go about it. This year, for 
instance, there was a deal of fun had out 
on the bourgeois pond of Enghien; and 
there was a merry night—under the 
torches—on the frozen and vulgar waters 
of Vincennes. 

And so you roll away on rubber tires 
and the horse is noble and thoughtful— 
putting one foot before another—eager to 
gain three francs for his fat master. And 
having given up your louis, for there are 
two of you—even two, male and female, 
as they entered the ark—you enter the Ice 
Palace. Passing the bar (because one 
should always pass the bar where the 
scented girls pose against the slim youths 
with white ties and frozen shirt-bosoms, 
emergent), you come to the plush seats 
and the ovoid of ice. There disport them- 
selves girls in short, fur-trimmed skirts, 
who could give points to those alert Swede- 
girls, clipping the frozen mirror of the 
Djurgarden—yonder in Stockholm, where 
the black swans are. Professional skaters 
these—hired to amuse the unfilled hours 


of idle Parisians and idler Americans. Do 
you care to know them better? 

Neither you nor I. 

We are pure-minded folk and our mo- 
rality is based upon rocks. Let them go 
scatter their scented impurities through 
this gas-fouled atmosphere; you and I, 
who are good folk and honest folk, will go 
skate our idle ten days away yonder on the 
Lac Inférieur, where it cost but forty sous, 
and—now and then—we may see a wo- 
man’s eyes across a veil. 

I wonder whether you are a bit of a 
philosopher in your way as I try to be im 
mine. If that be so, perhaps you have 
often dry-nursed the thought that the wo- 
man you love best is the woman who has 
come to you in a cloud, whom you have 
seen in a mist, whom you have kissed 
across a veil. 

That is life, is it not ? 

Whether one dances it, skates it, counter- 
jumps it, poetizes it or scales it off in 
syncopated “rag-time” musical follies, 
life is rimmed round with mystery. No 
man has ever known a woman; always 
there is the faint veil between his lips and 
hers. 

As for skating—— 

Ask your scientist; he will tell you there 
is a tortured layer of air between the ice 
and your Swedish steel runner. 
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By ROBERT DUNN 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


E couldn’t all wander about in the 
Mckinley fog. Some one had 
to read the barometer every day 

below; the Shantung silk tent was too 
small for five, and there weren’t enough 
green eider-down sleeping bags—weighing 
just four pounds each (unless wet)—to go 
around. The Doctor wouldn’t say who 
must stay behind, which lay between Hi- 
ram and Miller. I wanted Miller on the 
mountain, and told the Doctor it was a 
good deal to risk our lives with the kid, 
whose eyesight and hearing were defective. 

This was the day before the fog closed 
down on us in the valley of the largest of 
the eight glaciers of the 10,000 feet range, 
separated from the main mass of McKin- 
ley by Peters Glacier, by whose headwall 
—height, even existence, unknown and 
unreconnoitred—we hoped to reach the 
main southwest aréte of McKinley, now 
facing us with more or less the build of a 
buzz-saw. We were to make a ten to 
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twelve days’ continuous campaign in the 
snow. When I returned from baking in 
the timber, the Doctor came to me with 
tales of how we might get up one glacier, 
the one with the serac of dirty ice-blocks 
under the highest point of the front range. 
This day’s diary: 


August 16... Hiram and_ Printz 
were lazing by the willow fire, protected 
from the scud by a thatch importantly called 
“Fuegian wind-break.” The strange sacks 
of “ mountain stuff” have been opened, and 
weird Arctic clothing is being passed 
around. I have drawn a long pair of red 
stockings with tassels, two pair of Arctic 
sox-like mittens for the feet—hand mittens, 
and a pair of grimy drawers. 

Now the Doctor says he expects “a man 
to volunteer” to stay behind, which seems 
the devil of a scheme. Yet he adds that 
whoever shows up worst in the first day’s 
climb, goes back. Whew! How can such 


‘ 


vacillation gain our confidence? Of course, 
Hiram has coralled a ruck-sack and a green 
sleeping-bag and is hammering heads on the 
ice-axes. 


One he has already used to chop 
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willows. I am in the tent mending my 
pants. The others are out in that Fuegian 
wind-break. 


For two days—the ninth and tenth of 
almost steady rain—we listened to the 
rumble of snow avalanches, the sandy 
splutter of drizzle on the saturated tent, 
at our next, or first “base ” camp at the 
foot of the glacier. Now and then we 
peeked out, and made a great to-do if the 
moraine, or anything more than ten yards 
away took shape through the scud. 
August is the Alaskan rainy season, and 
it might now drizzle on until the first 
September frosts, which would mean 
checkmate by deep snow upon the moun- 
tain. 

Long ago grub-sacks and pack-covers 
had reached saturation, and a spirit of 
“Oh, let it go, it’s wet anyhow” pervaded 
camp. The ground was littered with old 
boots, sacks, unwashed dishes and slabs 
of caribou, which Fred had discarded 
after a careful nose-inspection. Handful 
of flyblows crusted the meat sacks. 
Fred would recite a few tales known to 
commercial travelers, and we would man- 
age to work in a laugh or two over the 
querulous one beginning, “Father, pass 
the gentleman the butter.” 

“Hiram, go down to the stream and 
read the barometer,” said the Doctor next 
morning through the drizzle, which meant 
we were going to hit up the glacier. Noth- 
ing was said about who should stay behind; 
we were entirely in the dark about any 
plans, and still no one dared query or 
suggest. Fred, as we stumbled about for 
the horses, was very peevish, rearing 
juggernauts over the shortness of grub, 
Hiram as a companion on the mountain, 
and especially the Doctor’s indecision. 
“ Perhaps he thinks I ain’t clean enough for 
his eidy-down,” he said. All but he had 
sleeping bags, yet he was treated as essen- 
tial for the climb. 

At last we found and packed with ruck- 
sacks, small kerosene cans, Primus stove, 
etc.—and Hiram’s dunnage—Whiteface, 
Bridget B horse, and the two Grays, 
breakfasted on meat tainted from its mil- 
dewy sack and stewed in its absorbed 
water, and plunged upward into the fog 
toward the unknown ice. No one stayed 
behind. Each led a beast; crossed, re- 
crossed over sharp boulders, down and 
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up sheer sliding talus to stumble with feet 
and hoofs gruelled by boulders hurtled 
along under the brown foam of glacier 
streams; over sharp moraine, like the 
Andes in miniature—to a luminous smooth 
lip of cloud-hid ice. 

We started up. It grew suddenly steep. 
Big Gray stumbled and fell, but was 
righted before rolling over. The _ ice 
whitened; leveled. The horses nosed 
few lateral crevasses, nickered, jumped 
them with awkward care. Gradually, 
huge seracs—ice-falls—swam through the 
lightening mist, and a castellated black 
ridge struck down to bisect the glacier into 
two amphitheaters. The Doctor turned 
into the left and nearer one, against Fred’s 
protest. From our futile talks I had get 
too hazy ideas of where we were aiming, 
to speak up. Between two upper seracs 
fresh snow hid the crevasses, and the fog 
thinned. The Doctor went ahead, sound- 
ing with his ice-ax. It was slow, ticklish 
work winding back and forth over cracks 
that might or might not let you through 
to wait for the last trump—you couldn’t 
tell till you tried them. The _ horses 
snorted, balked; leaned back, legs quiver- 
ing, till we beat a terrorized jump out 
of each. I had on sneakers, and was 
thinking what a testimonial could be made 
to the rubber company for wearing them 
to 7,000 feet on McKinley, when the Dark 
Gray bungled a leap, and lost his hind 
quarter down a crevasse. All hands un- 
packed and hauled him out by saddle tie- 
ropes. Now and then the others imitated. 
Higher and higher we felt a way; piloting 
each horse in turn, quadrilling—at last 
over clean ice, netted with cracks—to 
a dome-like summit. Beyond, the ice 
dipped down all around to vague glaciers 
hanging on paste-white walls banded with 
irony veins; and to the left and north— 
not toward McKinley—a possible talus 
slope flanked the dizzy ridge. It was 
camp. The Doctor drew a brass aneroid 


from his money belt, and muttered, “ sev- 
enty-five hundred feet.” 
August 19. . Fred, Miller, and I, 


cramped in the silk tent, are trying to fill 
the oil stove to give the beans another boil. 
We are talking weather, ice, and glacial 
erosion. Under us are wet blankets, wetter 
tarpaulins, wettest ice. It is suffocating hot; 
disordered food, clothing, instruments—all 
are steaming. Outside some attempt has 
been made to sort the stuff, but it’s rather 
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hopeless; pounds have been added to ruck- 
sacks, and the sugar is syrup. The smell 
of meaty, mildewed cotton pervades the air. 
The Doctor and Hiram have gone out to 
reconnoiter the talus between the glaciers, 
following a route to shore (off the ice), ex- 
plored by Fred and me, roped. 

At supper, he and I shivered outside, as 
cups of tea and chunks of caribou were 
handed out, from low voices within here. 
The zwieback was voted a success. The 
Doctor is going to use it at the North Pole. 
Now and then,as the clouds parted overhead 
to let down a chill silverish light, conceal 
the wavering edge of this snowy cistern, 
reveal shreds of sky too cold and lustrous 
to be blue—Fred would say, “ Yes, sir, a 
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tening to avalanches, squeezed between 
Fred and the silk wall, mostly against the 
wall, which dribbled water till near morn- 
ing, when everything froze stiff. Then 
the Doctor struggled over on his stomach, 
fingered the pale locks out of his eyes, and 
started the stove at his head, for tea, zwie- 
back, and caribou. Noone washed. Out- 
side, Fred-and I rubbed snow on our faces. 
No use. We had no soap. When I had 
suggested we take some, the Doctor 
laughed at me. Then we drew in our 
frozen boots from the outside—they were 
never allowed to touch the tarpaulin, as 





lis. 


““ The morning when everything froze stiff.”’ 


hundred and sixty acres more of heaven 
cleared off. She looks like the break-up of 
a hard winter.” 

We're all five to sleep here to-night, some- 
one outside, as the tent, being meant for 
one man, holds only four. Just now, Hiram 
took our breaths away by volunteering, and 
has rigged up a sort of couch out on the 
glacier, like a funeral pyre, of socks, 
blankets, and boxes. The tent is 
guyed down with ice-axes. We have one 
teaspoon among us. . . . Yes, it’s the real 
Alpine thing, this. Good night! ” 


The Doctor and Hiram climbed the 
ridge to 8,100 feet, reporting the outlook 
ahead through the fog “favorable’’ 
enough to try. All night I lay awake lis- 


they imported snow—and put them on 
gymnastically, one by one, as the others 
lay cramped and still as cataleptics. 
Without, it was absolutely clear. Never 
were such steep walls, such hanging gla- 
ciers jeering at the laws of gravity, such 
over-brilliance of sunlight and azure sky. 
Above our amphitheater, snowslides had 
fingered straight converging paths down 
the mysterious east wall, upon the chaos 
of pale boulders and yawning crevasse 
which surrounded us like a sea. South- 
west, we looked out over sharp-angled 
black slate and irony tuff, clean-cut and 
glistening as if created yesterday, to the 
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foothills fronting the hidden Foraker, and 
far below and away, shone glacial ponds 
like diamonds strewn over the forbidden 
tundra. . . . But clouds were gather- 
ing. 

We were to climb the talus, curve 
around to the east wall, travel south, then 
east around the headwall of the yet unseen 
Peters Glacier. Slowly we packed our 
back-packs, and double-tripped every- 
thing to shore. Then each corraled what 
looked heaviest and was lightest, what 
according to suspicion as he read it in his 
neighbor’s eyes overstated—or under- 
stated—its weight. When all had forty 
pounds anyway, we found another trip 
must be made up the ridge with alcohol, 
tent and stove. I had the two 2-pound 
cheeses, ten cans of milk, pea-soup, and 
my clothing. Hiram the little olive-oil 
cans of kerosene, and Miller the two 20- 
pound tins of pemmican, that there should 
be no mistake about jis pack. At this 
moment it was vaguely bruited that Miller 
was to take the horses back to camp to- 
night, no matter how high we climbed to- 
day, and read the barometer while we were 
on the mountain. How this came about, 
I never knew. Miller tried once to tell, but 
could not make it clear. I knew he did not 
volunteer to go back. I gathered that the 
Doctor’s procrastination had sort of frozen 
him out into offering to sacrifice himself. 
“Tt’s pretty hard after all we’ve been 
through to miss the main chance,”’ he told 
me. “I only wish the Doctor had let me 
know beforehand I mightn’t have a try at 
it.” But Miller never kicked. 

We began the ascent of Mt. McKinley. 

Up shot the talus, straight as Jacob’s 
ladder, into the clouds, and we hanging 
to it—Fred first, I last, and the rest strung 
along between. We kept now to rock- 
slide, to snowslide, to glacier-edge. Heads 
bent to stomachs, sweating, gasping, we 
stopped to turn in silence every 200 steps 
and view the poor horses, reduced to 
specks in their snowy purgatory, headed 
in on an island among crevasses—poor 
brutes that twenty-four hours without 
food, had tried to find a way down to moss, 
and lost their nerve. Fred kept tearing 
ahead, and made a point of always leaving 
a resting-place just as Hiram and the Doc- 
tor stopped. Once the Doctor, carrying 
the tent-pole, fell on a snow slope, and 
seemed nearly to roll to the bottom. I 





caught Fred at the summit. He was lean- 
ing over the snow connice, dripping icy 
stalactites, God knows how many thou- 
sand feet, into the amphitheater of glacier 
7. We lay on our ruck-sacks, eating the 
last of the raisins, whose sack had sloughed 
away in the wet. The others grunted to 
our side; Miller first. 

Clouds had settled where the ridge 
mounted. Thither, the Doctor, Fred, 
and I “slabbed”’ a talus, and sat down to 
wait for clearing—to wait and wait, and 
wait. The base of the new slope beyond 
lay across another cornice; to go down 
and up to reach it, steps should be cut. I 
said I’d follow anyone across either way. 
“No,” said the Doctor, “ that won’t be any 
use unless it clears.”” He went on to con- 
demn the outlook into the next amphi- 
theater—‘ No possible slope from here, 
either,” he said, “and even if we can get up 
the ridge to its peak, we’re not sure of get- 
ting further.”” He did not see as far as this 
last night, headded. It seemed to me that 
before butting up here, we should have 
made sure what lay beyond this summit, if 
it took days; but I forbore to speak, and 
in such a place that did not take much 
effort. Fred observed that horses prop- 
erly shod could cross below the cornice. 
Still we waited. Behind, Hiram in his 
poncho—like a wishbone penwiper, with 
his bowl-legs—paced up and down like 
Napoleon before battle; and Miller, cold, 
as usual, with his mackinaw collar turned 
up, was lying flat. The Doctor repeated, 
summarized, emphasized his objections 
to going on—and spoke of a return; but 
no move was made, and still no move. I 
suggested we wait for it to clear until a 
certain moment, 3 o’clock, say. It was so 
agreed, and on the moment, we returned. 
The dilemma was restated to the others, 
who made no comment; and down the 
talus we slid as the drizzle re-began, 
across the crevasses to where tea-leaves 
sodden in the ice marked camp. 

A catechism eked from the Doctor we 
should next try Fred’samphitheater. Never 
were frozen hands so tortured on wetter, 
dripping cinches, galled in so inane defeat 
on packs that were sponges. Back and 
down we quadrilled over serac and soften- 
ing snow-bridge, to camp on a quarter 
inch of gravel covering flooded ice at the 
forks of the glacier. The horses savveyed 
the crevasses better; nosed and jumped 
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them unbelayed in pathetic impatience at 
release, and tore away through the scud 
down the lower reaches of the glacier, leav- 
ing Hiram and Miller in the lurch. Both 
were to return to the barometer camp, and 
bring up fresh beasts next day unless it 
stormed. The drizzle changed to snow. 


August 20. . Cramped in the tent 
again, playing detective on ourselves and 
everything to keep from touching the silk 
wall in the tiniest corner. Under us, the 
sea-island cotton tarpaulin lets water 
through like tissue paper. The Doctor has 
just gone out to whirl a glass tube on a 
string about his head—a thermometer, I 
think. He reports finer snow flakes. Every 
now and then we peek out under the flap 
at our heads, carefully lifting the soggy 
boots that keep it down and extend it. A 
snow slide voars down somewhere, and 
Fred says, ‘“ Another lumber wagon.” 
Every now and then the Doctor clears his 
throat. Nothing is said of our rebuff—or 
of the future. . Well, the meat is 
stewed in the granite plate. 


Four inches of snow fell in the night, 
and twice I unloaded the tent, which 
had pressed down and was wetting us. I 
thought the Doctor would never grunt 
over and light the stove—but what was 
the use? You couldn’t see the pack- 
saddles ten feet from camp. Toward 


noon, Fred and I felt our way northeast 
up the glacier, rounding the hill of dirty 
ice-blocks, visible from so far down the 
valley; the Doctor south along the ridge 
leading evenly to the highest point of the 
front range, but condemned for its length 
and indirectness toward the supposed head 
of Peters Glacier. 

Unroped in the driving snow we wound 
up the sheer crevasses of a serac, where 
you could look down 4 to 4,000 feet. We 
gained the foot of a ridge joining the one 
bisecting the glacier. It looked possible; 
at least, everything else was perpendicular. 
Out of the white gloom, refracted to a 
spiritual nearness, tinkled a horse-bell. 
So Hiram, afraid to be left behind, had 
brought up the horses anyway. We kept 
on harder; turning to the left around the 
spur, shinning crevasses; higher, higher, 
till we topped the snow-blocks, and steps 
must be cut in the upper walls of mounting 
crevasses, down one of which I slid with 
inverted heart. More quadrilling to gain 
steep snow-bridges, and a place where if 
you slipped, you shot into the eternal like 
slush down a gable. Ever towering above 
swam the wall, now to waver to sheerness, 
now settling to a human angle, with the 
trick of all snowy places, even in clear * 
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weather, in Alaska. So we plugged 
blindly on in the storm, up the virgin 
scaffold of the highest peak on the con- 
tinent. 

Should we hit for the summit? Could 
more be proved from the top than from 
yesterday’s height? Was this slope prac- 
ticable for heavy packs? I was ardent, 
Fred apathetic. We kept on. The névé 
steepened, and we struck a rock gully, 
lifting our bodies by our arms. Not a 
word was spoken. Vaguely we discerned 
the dark ice blocks quivering lower and 
lower through the shaking flakes, vaguely 
the smooth slope where the Doctor had 
gone rose and extended with us. Now 


treacherous, pasty granite pierced the 
snow. Now I was willing to return; but 


no, Fred had started and must reach— 
somewhere. Two rock pinnacles, which 
had tantalized for an hour, neared into the 
likeness of those cliffs in Whymper’s draw- 
ing of where Humboldt met defeat on 
Chimborazo. We passed them. The 
coulée divided, and we came out on a little 
nub of decaying granite. The storm 
seemed tothin. Light, like the first streak 
of winter dawn, settled upon the long 
ridge. Suddenly, what we believed the 
top of one slope stretched itself a full 
thousand feet higher into the sky; and 
steeper, steeper. That was enough for 
Fred. “Look, look,” I cried, and if the 
slope had crumbled with us into the valley, 
we should have stood there staring. It 
was after four o’clock. Rock had ended. 
Sheer, hard névé, covered with six inches 
of fresh snow, down which balls were 
grooving trails, alone filled heaven. Fred 
crawled to the edge of the granite, straight 
down to the most disturbing distance yet 
into the abandoned amphitheater. When 
I looked into such places, I would have a 
feeling, not vertigo, not exactly fear, that 
worried me, and I would think too fast, 
too much, and of acts which are not sane. 
So down, in the second defeat in our long 
story of failure; past the Humboldt cliffs, 
where the snow shut in denser than ever, 
and the long ridge became a dark, magic 
line over the shadowy glacier. 


August 21. . Miller was in the tent, 
making pea soup. From a distance Hiram 
and the Doctor approached wearily. ‘“‘ We 
didn’t think you’d go so far,” said the Doc- 
tor, when we told that the ridge could be 
climbed, possibly with heavy packs. He 
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paid little attention. * But you see,” he dis- 
couraged, “even if it can, we don't know 
what’s beyond. The problem is,” etc., and 
he went on to tell how he and Hiram had 
looked into a valley beyond the long ridge 
toward Foraker, where the slopes were bet- 
ter, and “ we could get around to the main 
mountain on the divide between them,’— 
(McKinley and Foraker, presumably )—and 
the rock was “ much better, dark, apparently 
slate, and not that treacherous granite.” 
Then he ordered to pack up and return with 
everything to the barometer camp! 

Wondering how the weather could have 
allowed him to see so much in the next 
valley, I protested mildly, “I hate to leave 
this valley so soon and so suddenly.” “So 
do I,” he answered, “ but what else is there 
to do?” And then recurred what I had 
felt there in midair with Fred, that on a 
mountain of this size, unexplored, yet un- 
seen in its entirety, it was foolish to stake 
all on a dash up one questionable pinnacle, 
found blindly in a ten days’ storm. 

We started down—irony of ironies—as 
the snow clouds overhead boiled in the for- 
gotten gold of sunset; and under a shreddy 
cloud edge draping the glacier, the forbidden 
tundra far as the eye could reach, shone 
clean and rosy. . 

Just now, after cleaning all the soggy 
stuff out of the large tent, and going to bed 
in the old comfortable way—feet on dun- 
nage bag, heads on pants and sweater, 
wrapped in poncho to extend the tent and 
get the drip, i ade Fred and me 
very, very tired. “ Well,” he said with most 
transparent bravado, “now I think our 
chances for getting to the top of McKinley 
are brighter than ever. We'll get around 
the other side of this glacier to-morrow, 
where we are practically certain of finding a 
good way to the summit of the ridge.” 
Neither Fred nor I spoke. That sort of 
insincerity makes me boil. As if it would 
do any good for God Almighty, in such a 
story book, Arctic-traveler fashion, to lie 
in order to keep up our spirits. Pretty ex- 
amples of courage men must be to rig up 
a fool’s paradise around them to give them 
courage. Victory lies first with who best 
faces the darkest side of the picture, and 
fights upward from the worst. 
Wonder if Hiram wasn’t parroting the 
Doctor? 








I should not care to re-live the next four 
days before we tried for the second and 
last time to climb McKinley. Outwardly, 
began again only the old grind of packing 
across the vacant hills; but a suspicion 
distorted every moment of the day and 
robbed sleep. The diary of these days 
may sound even less fair than the extracts 
already printed, which I hope outline the 
passions of exploration in moments of 
vivid struggle against Nature at her worst, 
under their own stress; the thing as it 
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was at the time when it was—necessarily, 
and so the more humanly—with the in- 
evitable prejudices of personal equation. 
I felt that the Doctor was not trying his 
best to climb the mountain; that recog- 
nizing it was beyond us, he was making 
half-hearted tries to escape our judging 
him a quitter. How unfair this last may 
have been is yet to be told in the supreme 
test of our final try; yet, I think, events 
up to now justified this view even from 
the standpoint of a return to civilization, 
with its point of view—ever served us by 
the explorer—ever poles apart from any 
reality. Every member of the party, ex- 
cept myself, had always spoken as if he 
thought that to reach the summit of Mt. 
McKinley would be little harder than scal- 
ing—Pike’s Peak for instance. Hiram said 
he had judged from Herron’s rude drawing 
of McKinley, made from some hundred 
miles away; the Doctor would declare 
oracularly we should scale five thousand 
feet a day. Nothing, apparently, could 
shake these opinions up to now, and 
doubts which I had expressed were smiled 
on as mildly mutinous, though I alone had 
had experience on snow mountains in 
Alaska. If the others’ confidence were 
only a prop to determination, I hold that 
a pretty false, even cowardly, frame of 
mind in which to approach a great task; 
and if such self-deception is customary, 
as it seems to be, in polar ventures, it is 
easy to understand their constant failure. 

I had started out strongly doubting that 
we could ascend the mountain, as many 
men of Alaska and Alpine experience 
agreed, but determined only to make the 
hardest kind of a try. 

This day, after our first defeat, dazing 
sunlight revealed each disheartening de- 
tail of our valley, and countless more walls 
all quite perpendicular, netted with the 
converging paths of avalanches. Miller 
and I, hunting horses far down the glacier 
stream, beheld every detail of the slopes 
in the valley peered into by the Doctor the 
day before. They astounded me. All 
were as impossible as the ones abandoned. 
Thinking again of Hiram’s “holler,” as 
Fred called it, I wondered had the Doctor 
seen anything at ali there. With Fred, 
we agreed that our only chance to reach 
the southwest shoulder of the summit 
dome was by following Peters Glacier to 
its supposed head. To ascend it along 








the actual face of the mountain behind the 
front range, from the point where the ice 
turns at right angles, about twenty miles 
northeast of us, and meets the tundra. 
We told this to the Doctor. He cleared 
his throat and said we would first look into 
his valley from a hill down-stream. We 
climbed this hill. Beyond was another, 
and another, and though no more of the 
valley was to be seen from here than from 
back of camp, the Doctor would go no 
farther to support his yesterday’s en- 
thusiasm, and silently—and quite out of 
caribou—we faced for Peters. 


August 22. I had to air my trou- 
bles to some one, and I knew Miller could 
be trusted; his voice is so low anyhow you 
never hear him. We climbed a hill to stare 
at McKinley, whose immensity grows into 
you, through you. I was angry with myself 
for having consented to come with these 
people, whose experience on snow moun- 
tains was nil—though, God knows, mine is 
small enough. I felt guilty that in my 
ardor to get back to beloved Alaska at 
any cost I had swept aside prudence and 
common sense. I felt most foolish and 
simple-minded that I had not faced the 
issue squarely, but with deliberate blindness 
had swaliowed all their precocious con- 
fidence. Lord! I could go on like this for 
pages, but I won't. ; 

The Doctor determines on a_ certain 
move; he has the feat accomplished before 
starting. He will not hear of difficulties, 
and when his unreasonable dream of success 
turns out a nightmare, he is all meekness 
and dependence, and asks your advice in a 
hopeless, demoralized way. When we 
turned from his valley toward Foraker, I 
said again I was sorry to leave the front 
range. “ Why didn’t you say that before?” 
he reproached me. I criticise him with no 
conceit that I could do better: I couldn't, 
with our equipment and personnel, do as 
well—I can’t keep my temper nor take any- 
thing in life, even reaching the summit of 
McKinley with such placid, stubborn serious- 
ness. : 

Miller said, “When I read about you all 
in the papers, I thought you were experts 
at mountain climbing.” He agreed with my 
worst suspicions. Returning, we 
saw the Doctor on an opposite hill, staring 
like a Memnon in the twilight on our un- 
conquerable mountain. 


He returned with a tale that the 12,000 
feet ridge, running north from the main 
mass of McKinley, was broken at its base, 
and therefore Peters Glacier must flow 
east into the Sushitna valley. None of 
us had noticed this, but it excused a re- 
connaissance, and the Doctor and I struck 
off from the pack-train next day, in the 
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deadening silence usual in his companion- 
ship, to climb the lowered end of the front 
range, at the bend in Peters Glacier. Once 
on the ascent he fell in the most humorous 
way into a creek you could spit across, and 
near the peak when you needed a board 
to sit on, we both all but composed an 
avalanche for the bottom. Hence, at 
only 6,000 feet, no more than the great 
bend in the glacier, as I knew before 
starting, was visible, though the idea that 
the main north wall of McKinley was 
broken, and Peters flowed out east, was 
a plain absurdity. The Doctor even ad- 


mitted it. “Our first task is therefore to 
thoroughly explore Peters Glacier,” he 
said, trying to find a more practicable 
route up the mountain. “And if we don’t 
find one?” Tasked. Hecoughed. “The 
first task is to explore Peters in our short 
remaining time,’”’ he answered. We picked 
a camp for the next day just at the opposite 
bend of the ice, and glissaded down a snow 
field to the glacier. I was for crossing 
yonder in a fret to peer up the awful gap 
between McKinley and the fatal front 
range—sheer 5,000 feet on one side, 15,000 
on the other; but the Doctor sighed, we’d 
see it all to-morrow, so we hit for camp, 
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now slipping over streaks of clear ice, now 
ankle deep in muck, now toiling over rock 
moraine like hummocks on the Gobi 
desert, as the roar of the streams came up 
louder through the ice and the surface 
trickles cut meanders down. It was one 
of those endless, useless walks; the spruces 
below the moraine never, never showed, 
for we were on the wrong side of the gla- 
cier, which bowed far to the southwest. 
At last a gulch, and cottonwoods. 

At last I broke silence. It took some 
effort to make him discuss our rebuffs 
and chances on McKinley. He expressed 





“The doctor went ahead, feeling for crevasses,” 


the same blind confidence we should reach 
the summit, now tinged with a melan- 
choly ill concealed by a smiling naiveté, 
which made confidence ring even less 
sincere. The momentary rasp in _ his 
throat, the precise phrasing, grated on 
my outworn nerves. At last, ina moment 
of real depression, he said: “Yes, I’m 
afraid it may be as Professor said, 
that it would take two seasons to climb 
this mountain.” I was for once all tact 
and sympathy, but it was like drawing 
teeth. At the end, I said we ought not to 
start home with less than one sack of flour 
and one of beans—a sack of flour lasts one 
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week—although the return should not take 
more than twice that time. The plan of 
return was to keep on along the face of 
the range, crossing it north of McKinley, 
abandoning the horses, and rafting down 
the Chulitna and Sushitna Rivers. Here- 
about the range was impassable for horses; 
we should have to travel at least a hundred 
miles—a_ week’s journey—before even 
reconnoitering for a pass, and even then 
finding it off-hand in a region where the 
Government had declared the existence 
of such a thing was extremely doubtful. 
Again he did not agree, glossed over evi- 
dent contingencies, and said something 
about its being only two days’ rafting to 
Cook Inlet, were the range once crossed. 
And so we stumbled from the hedge of 
white granite boulders to sparse spruces 
eating up along the roaring water, the first 
camp in timber for a month, to a personal 
supper of just six large caribou steaks, 
honor be to Fred. 





August 24. Broke the record this 
morning by eating nine steaks, fat and rare. 

No sooner was Miller ordered to take 
Hiram’s place going to camp up the Rico 
than we made a discovery which sure must 
change our luck. Hiram, glum at being left 
behind, plugged away at mending an old 
boot instead of washing dishes—his duty. 
(There's an awful itch in the fingers of our 
mechanical genius to tinker with some- 
thing. “Whenever Hiram tears his 
pants,” drawls Fred, “he puts them away 
in his dunnage, and mends another pair, so 
as always to keep some play on hand.” 
When we crossed the stream at last, we saw 
the poles of an Indian camp on the bank. I 
investigated, first finding a pair of soggy 
overalls, and said “ White men” to Fred. 


because Siwashes would never discard a 
whole pair of over ralls. Fred, declaring it 
was Indians, said, “ Don’t Siwashes wear 


pants?” as I came on two mule shoes, and 
the Doctor appeared with an Eastman film 
wrapper, saying, “then your Siwashes have 
begun to take photographs”; and then I 
made for a red coffee can lying under a 
tree—opened it—white stuff was inside— 
looked like, felt like, tasted like—was—salt. 
We had only a pinch left to use on the 
mountain and last night Fred was pining 
to trade off our 50 pounds of sugar “ for 
one small five-pound bag of salt.” Food is 
slimy without it. 





Fred wouldn't let the stuff 
(To be continued.) 
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out of his sight, and put enough for the 
mountain in his handkerchief—a very brown 
one—and hung it on his belt. : 

Whose camp was this? What were white 
men doing here? Fred said they were rail- 
road surveyors—thick as gamblers in 
Alaska—he had met last year near the Ta- 
nana headed hither, but I think the camp is 
this year’s. 


Straight toward McKinley we headed, 
between the glacier’s chaotic moraine of 
irony bouldersand the white granite peaks, 
where a pond the size of your hand, yet 
reflecting the cloudy pomp of McKinley, 
glazed each side valley, sweeping down 
through moraine to the hidden river. A 
caribou trail, for greenest moss edged the 
ice, reached the last alluvial fan, flat at the 
foot of the great north wall of the moun- 
tain, pouring down glacier upon glacier 
under trailing cloud from 12,000, 15,000 
feet above the forgotten sea—reached 
camp at the esker edge, where an outraged 
old grizzly galumphed away, turning to 
think insulting things at us over his shou!- 
der. 

We climbed the moraine. “ Yes, sir, yes, 
sir, sure as I live she leads over a low di- 
vide to the Sushitna,” said Fred excitedly 
of the mile-wide avenue of ice, rising due 
south, cleaving McKinley from the front 
range, crumpling a huge arm on the main 
slope of the mountain, hanging countless 
stiff Niagaras on both walls. Yet no far- 
ther than the middle of the long sheer face 
of the main mountain could we see, to 
which our line of vision was now parallel. 
There, under the pink cliffs, as we called 
them—an inconceivable precipice under 
its very summit—the mountain planted a 
black haunch into the sloping ice; the 
front range planted another. The glacier 
slipped between them—vanished. And 
beyond? The Sushitna? The headwall of 
Peters? The coveted south aréte? What? 


August 24. . Here in the tent, lux- 
uriating in the space left by Hiram, Fred 
says he can’t sleep to-night for wondering 
what lies beyond the beyond of that strange 
gap. A strange man he, indeed. 


* This was Judge Wickersham’s reconnoitering party 
of the previous July. 





























ATHLETICS IN THE ARMY 


Foreword by ADNA R, CHAFFEE 


Lieutenant-General, U.S.A. 


SOLDIER should be_ physically 
prepared as well as mentally edu- 
cated to perform his duties. A 


A 


regular course of physical culture, now 
recognized as highly beneficial to men in 
any walk of life, is of still greater impor- 
tance to the soldier, on whose physical con- 
stitution depends the success of a cam- 


paign. Military training is wasted if it 
cannot be present at the fight; a good 
sound physique will take it there; to ac- 
quire this necessitates a well-arranged 


course of calisthenic and athletic instruc- 
tion, intelligently applied. Athletics should 
be a feature of the military training of a 
soldier, and persuasive policies to induce 
him to participate in athletics has no place 
in the relations of officers and men, and 
should give way to orders prescribing 
proper instruction. 

Athletics will make the service more 
attractive to the men, will increase the 
number of reénlistments, and will make 
the army more efficient. 





SOLDIERLY BEARING, HEALTH AND ATHLETICS 


By EDMUND L, BUTTS 


Captain 18th Infantry, U.S.A. 


OINCIDENT with the branching out 
of football, baseball and field games 
at West Point was an increased interest 
in athletic training throughout the regular 
Army itself. This may have been acci- 
dental, but the turning out from the Acad- 
emy for the past ten or eleven years of 
youngsters familiar with college athletics 
has no doubt done much to develop ath- 
letics in the Army. Graduates of over 
eleven years ago had not the pleasure, 
when cadets, of attending football and 
baseball games with our best colleges, or 
of looking forward eagerly to the national 
West Point-Annapolis game. About our 
only diversion was attending hops. 

The development of athletic sports 
among the private soldiers has not pro- 
gressed as rapidly as it has among the 
cadets at West Point, but something in 
the way of systematic physical training has 
been accomplished, although the Spanish 
war and active service in the Philippines 
naturally caused it to be somewhat neg- 
lected. In 1893 we had in the Army 
three recruiting depots—i.e., Columbus 


Barracks, Jefferson Barracks and Davids 
Island—where recruits were drilled for 
about three months, and then sent to regi- 


ments. No systematic training was in 
vogue. Army posts have never been sup- 


plied with good gymnasiums, so, weather 
permitting, exercises in the open air are 
always preferred—calisthenics, dumbbell 
exercise, running. I do not believe the 
recruits we then got in the Army were as 
active a lot of men as we are now getting. 
I found recruits who could not jump over 
twc feet in height, or chin themselves on 
the horizontal bar, or do the dip on the 
parallel bars. Many of them were good 
plowboys, but knew not how to use 
their strength. As I was for some years 
connected with the physical training in 
the Army, I shall tell of some of the work 
I met with, to illustrate what the Army 
has done in that line. 

An interest in physical training having 
been taken by the officers at Headquarters 
Department of the East, and especially 
by General Samuel Breck, afterward Ad- 
jutant-General of the Army, I was, after 











Squatting in Drill with Arms, 


being at the recruiting depot for fifteen 
months, sent to various posts—a few 
months at each one—in the East, South- 
east and Middle West, to start athletic 
drill so far as the facilities permitted. In 
the course of this detail I began to utilize 
the rifle drill. The use of the rifle in phy- 
sical drill had, to a limited extent, been in 
vogue in some foreign armies. This drill 
I endeavored to elaborate, and to systema- 
tize, and to adapt to music. On account 
of the great variety possible in gymnastic 
work—calisthenics, dumbbell and_ rifle 
drill, etc.—an officer adapted to such work 
was needed, especially at the beginning; 
so in order to systematize the physical 
training. and to furnish a practical guide 
that would enable any officer to give regu- 


t 
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lar and beneficial instruction to his com- 
mand, I compiled in 1897 a manual which 
I endeavored to make as simple as possible. 

The idea now at military posts is that 
there be one or more officers in charge 
of physical training and athletic work, 
and that for five days in the week a cer- 
tain amount of systematic drill be given, 
and from that to encourage the men 
to branch off into baseball, football, field 
days, etc. For example, at my present 
post, Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming, we 
have four companies of Infantry; it was 
the custom last fall and winter to turn this 
battalion out for physical drill five days 
in a week for half an hour each day. The 
enlisted men organized baseball and foot- 
ball teams at the different seasons of the 





On All Fours in Calisthenic Drill, 
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year and a field day was held on July 
fourth last. Like many other posts, Fort 
Russell has no gymnasium. It is the build- 
ing most needed, as is the case at all north- 
ern posts. Gymnastic work should be 
kept up especially in the winter. During 
the warmer months it is proper that it 
should give way to the more important 
work of drills, target practice, field exer- 
cises, manceuvers and marches, all of which 
teach the soldier the practical part of his 
life. I believe that estimates should al- 
ways be made for first-class, finely 
equipped gymnasiums, one built on mod- 
ern plans, which seventy or eighty men 
could use at one time, and be shoved off 
the floor down-stairs to the plunge and 
shower baths at the completion of their 


drill, and so make room for the next com- 
pany. It is now contemplated that, con- 
nected with the gymnasiums, there shall 
be the Y. M. C. A. rooms, library, hop- 
room—all of which are essential at posts 
of the the present day. 

The value of sport to the men is incal- 
culable; they are kept in the post, made 
vigorous and strong, as well as entertained. 
The beer canteen was a great friend of the 
soldier in the matter of all sport. The 
proceeds, besides bettering the mess, were 
ample to provide outfits for baseball, foot- 
ball, bowling alleys, handball courts, 
prizes for field days and for any legiti- 
mate purpose which made the soldiers’ 
life more attractive. Since the abolition 
of the canteen, I have seen among the men 
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less beer and health- 
ful sport, and more 
poor whisky and ab- 
sences without leave 
from the post, with 
all the demoralizing 
consequences. 

A regiment is for- 
tunate that is ata 
post where baseball 
and football games 
may be played with 
neighboring towns 
or colleges. Fre- 
quently a high-class 
team is developed, 
as was_ illustrated 
when the Eighteenth 
Infantry baseball 
team from Fort Lo- 
gan, Colorado, 
cleaned up every- 
thing at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, during the 
last manceuvers. 
Considering the first- 
class teams played 
against, their victo- 
ries practically mean 
the championship of 
the Army. 

A post field day 
is always an event 
for the soldiers. As 
much rivalry as pos- 
sible is encouraged, 
the organization ob- 
taining the greatest 
number of points 
being awarded a 
special prize, and 
events are chosen 
which will necessi- 
tate as many men 
from each organiza- 
tion as possible tak- 
ing part, thus pre- 
venting, toan extent, 
the victory going to 
an organization 
solely through the 
prowess of one or 
two experts instead 
of to an organization 
asa whole. For in- 
stance, on July 
Fourth last, at Fort 
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Russell, there was 
a high-wall-scaling 
contest involving 
seven entries, a re- 
lay race calling for 
six, a tug of war for 
eight, from each 
company, troop or 
battery. 

It is to be hoped 
that the Army can 
arrange in the near 
future to have De- 
partment Athletic 
Meets, and possibly 
an Army Meet, hav- 
ing the teams from 
the eight Depart- 
ments come to- 
gether. It would not 
be advisable to at- 
tempt much at the 
start; but a start is 
what is needed, and 
such competitions 
would add much 
zest to a_soldier’s 
life in garrison, and 
give him something 
to look forward to. 
A successful team of 
any kind in a regi- 
ment arouses pride 
in officers and men, 
and increases that 
es prit-de-cor ps which 
for the last five years 
has had a tendency 
to die out on ac- 
count of the entire 
change in the per- 
sonnel of regiments. 

I wish to dwell 
somewhat upon ex- © 
ercise in the tropics 
now that most of 
the guerrilla warfare 
seems to be over, 
and regular posts 
are commencing to 
be built in the Phil- 
ippines. The con- 
ditions of the Army 
in these Far Eastern 
islands will soon be 
similar to those of 
the English Army in 
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India. 
in sports and games in the tropics, avoid- 
ing as much as possible the intense heat 
of the middle day and utilizing the early 
morning or evening. The main trouble 


The English believe thoroughly 


in the Philippines is liver. Everyone who 
is there any length of time develops a 
liver, and it needs to be stirred by exercise. 
However, the enervating influence of the 
tropical heat makes one naturally rebel 
against unnecessary work, and therefore 
exercise for the soldier should be compul- 
sory. The only sport I saw soldiers in- 


dulge in while in the Philippines was base- 
In 


ball, and that only to a limited extent. 
the new posts now 
being built at Manila 
and other places, gym- 
nasiums and athletic 
fields should be in- 
cluded. We should 
profit by the example 
set us by the English, 
who have had years 
of experience. When 
I was in Hong Kong 
I could not but com- 
pare the generous way 
the British soldier in 
the Far East is cared 
for in the way of 
quarters and grounds 
with the condition of 
our own soldier in the 
Philippines. The Eng- 
lish provide substan- 
tial and comfortable 
quarters, large and 
well-kept recreation 
grounds for race 
courses, football, 


cricket and _ field 
games. I hope some 
day the American 


government will do the same for our men. 

One form of exercise which I think 
would be first class for the tropics is box- 
ing, because it is an exercise that can be 
varied from the light to the arduous. 

It is the plan of the War Department to 
have regiments serve in the future two 
years in the Philippines and four at home. 
I firmly believe that compulsory exercise 
each day, avoiding as much as possible 
the direct heat of the tropical sun, will 
decrease the sick report, and not leave the 
soldier, after his two years’ service, in such 





Codperative Rifle Drill. 
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a weakened condition as he is without 
such exercise. 

In the Army of to-day we have not the 
number of old soldiers we had before the 
war. We find but a few of the old ones 
left ineach company. The new men are, 
as a rule, young, active, intelligent, and 
eager for anything in the way of a contest 
or a fight. They are an especially fine 
body of men to train physically, and this 
training should commence while they are 
young, immediately upon enlistment. 
Make an active body and you have an 
alert mind. A confident baseball player 
will be a confident soldier. A brainy and 
nervy football captain 
will make an intelli- 
gent and intrepid lead- 
er in action. His in- 
dividuality has been 
developed. With all 
the discipline that is 
instilled, we do not 
want the American 
soldier to lose his indi- 
viduality—that — indi- 
viduality which makes 
him the greatest sol- 
dier in the world. We 
want to preserve that 
individuality and initi- 
ative which, in the 
Philippines, scorned 
the protection of rice 
dikes, and went for- 
ward so fast that the 
main complaint of the 
officers was that they 
were played out trying 
to keep up with the 
firing line. 

I think it is the duty 
of all officers to develop 
athletics in its proper 
sphere in the Army. It should not be made 
a fad, but a part of a soldier’s, training, and 
should be properly subordinated to the 
more important and practical duties of a 
soldier’s life. It is especially incumbent 
upon the recent graduates of West Point, 
who have had the benefit of games, sports 
and athletic training denied to older off- 
cers, to use some of their energy, upon 
joining their regiments, in encouraging all 
athletics—coaching baseball and football 
teams, promoting field days, and thus 
developing better and cleaner soldiers. 
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Drawing by Philip R. Goodwin, 
‘** Then suddenly the woodsmen, with a simultaneous move- 
ment, raised their rifles, and with equal unanimity lowered 
them, gasping with astonishment. Dick’s enemy Ah-tek, 
+ «+ « stepped from the concealment of the bushes.” 
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N the starlit bitter cold of a north coun- 
| try morning, the three packed their 
sledge and harnessed their dogs. The 
rawhide was stubborn with the frost, the 
dogs uneasy. Knots would not tie. Pain 
nipped the fingers, cruel pain that ate in 
and in, until it had exposed to the shock 
of little contacts every tightened nerve. 
Each stiff, clumsy movement was agony. 
From time to time one of the three thrust 
hand in mitten to beat the freezing back. 
Then a new red torture surged to the very 
finger-tips. They bore it in silence, work- 
ing hastily, knowing that every morning 
cf the long winter trip this fearful hour 
must come. Thus each day the North 
would greet them, squeezing their fingers 
in the cruel hand-clasp of an antagonist 
testing their strength. 

Over the supplies and blankets was 
drawn the skin envelope laced to the 
sledge. The last reluctant knot was tied. 
Billy, the leader of the four dogs, casting 
an intelligent eye at his masters, knew that 
all was ready and so arose from his 
haunches. Dick twisted his feet skilfully 
into the loops of his snow-shoes. Sam, 
already equipped, seized the heavy dog 
whip. The girl took charge of the gee 
pole with which the sledge would be 
guided. 

“Mush! Mush on!” shouted Sam. 

The four dogs leaned into their collars. 
The sledge creaked free of its frost anchor- 
age and moved. 

First it became necessary to drop from 
the elevation to the river bed. Dick and 
May-may-gwa4n clung desperately. Sam 
exercised his utmost skill and agility to 
keep the dogs straight. The tchoggan 
hovered an instant over the edge of the 
bank, then plunged coasting down. Men 
hung back, dogs ran to keep ahead. A 


smother of light snow settled to show in the 
dim starlight the furrow of descent. And 
on the broad, white surface of the river 
were eight spots of black which repre- 
sented the followers of the Long Trail. 

Dick shook himself and stepped ahead 
of the dogs. 

“Mush! Mush on!” commanded Sam 
again. 

Dick ran on ahead steadily in the soft 
snow, swinging his entire weight now on 
one foot, now on the other, passing the 
snow-shoes with the peculiar stiff swing 
of the ankle, throwing his heel strongly 
downward at each step inorder to take ad- 
vantage of the long snow-shoetails’ elas- 
ticity. At each step he sank deep into the 
feathery snow. Therunner was forced to lift 
the toe of the shoe sharply, and the snow 
swirled past his ankles like foam. Behind 
him, in the trail thus broken and packed 
for them, trotted the dogs, their noses low, 
their jaws hanging. Sam drove with two 
long-lashed whips; and May-may-gwan, 
clinging to the gee pole, guided the 
sledge. 

In the absolute and dead stillness of a 
winter morning before the dawn, the little 
train went like ghosts in a mist of star- 
light. The strange glimmering that seems 
at such an hour to disengage from the snow 
itself, served merely to establish the sepa- 
rate bulks of that which moved across it. 
The bending figure of the man breaking 
trail, his head low, his body moving in its 
swing with the regularity of a pendulum; 
the four wolf-like dogs, also bending easily 
to what was not a great labor, the line of 
their open jaws and lolling tongues cut out 
against the snow; another human figure; 
the low dark mass of the sledge; and again 
the bending figure at the rear—all these 
contrasted in their half-blurred uncer- 
tainty of outline and the suggested motion 
of their attitude with the straight clear 
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silhouette of the spruce trees against the 
sky. 

Also the sounds of their traveling of- 
fered an analogous contrast. The dull 
crunch, crunch, crunch of the snow-shoes, 
the breathing of the living beings, the 
glitter and creak of the sledge came to the 
ear blurred and confused, utterly unlike 
the cameo stillness of the winter dawn. 

Ten minutes of the really violent exer- 
tion of breaking trail warmed Dick 
through. His fingers eased their protest. 
Each breath, blowing to steam, turned 
almost immediately to frost. He threw 
back the hood of his capote, for he knew 
that, should it become wet from the moist- 
ure of his breath, it would freeze his skin, 
and with his violent exertions exposure 
to the air was nothing. In a short time 
his eyebrows and eyelashes became heavy 
with ice. Then slowly the moisture of 
his body, working outward through the 
wool of his clothing, frosted on the surface, 
so that gradually as time went on he grew 
to look more and more like a great white- 
furred animal. 

The driving here on the open river was 
comparatively easy. Except occasionally, 
the straight line could be adhered to. 
When it became necessary to avoid an 
obstruction, Sam gave the command 
loudly, addressing Billy as the lead dog. 

“ Hu, Billy!” he would cry. 

And promptly Billy would turn to the 
right. Or: 

“Chac, Billy!” he would cry. 

And Billy would turn to the left, with 
always in mind the thought of the long 
whip to remind him of his duty to man. 

Then the other dog turned after him. 
Claire, for her steadiness and sense, had 
been made sledge dog. Always ~‘ie 
watched sagaciously to pull the end o. * iw 
sledge strongly away should the deviation 
not prove sufficient. Later, in the woods, 
when the trail should become difficult, 
much weuld depend on Claire’s gcod 
sense. 

Now shortly, far to the south, the sun 
rose. The gray world at once became 
brilliant. The low frost haze—invisible 
until now, to be invisible all the rest of the 
day—for these few moments of the level 
beams worked strange necromancies. The 
prisms of a million ice drops on shrubs 
and trees took fire. A bewildering flash 
and gleam of jewels caught the eve in every 


direction. And suspended in the air, like 
the shimmer of a soft and delicate veiling, 
wavered and floated a mist of vapor tinted 
with rose and lilac, with amethyst and 
saffron. 

As always on the Long Trail, our 
travelers’ spirits rose with the sun. Dick 
lengthened his stride, the dogs leaned to 
their collars, Sam threw back his shoulders, 
the girl swung the sledge tail with added 
vim. Now everything was warm and 
bright and beautiful. It was yet too 
early in the day for fatigue, and the first 
discomforts had passed. 

But in a few moments Dick stopped. 
The sledge at once came toa halt. They 
rested. 

At the end of ten minutes Sam stepped 
to the front, and Dick took the dog whip. 
The young man’s muscles, still weak from 
their long inaction, ached cruelly. Es- 
pecially was this true of the ligaments at 
the groin—used in lifting high the knee, 
and the long muscles along the front of the 
shin bone—by which the toe of the snow- 
shee was elevated. He found himsclf 
very glad to drop behind into the beaten 
trail. 

The sun by now had climbed well above 
the horizon, but did little to mitigate the 
cold. As long as the violent movement 
was maintained,a warm and grateful glow 
followed the circulation, but a pause, even 
cf a few moments, brought the shivers. * 
And always the feathery, clogging snow— 
offering slight resistance, it is true, but 
opposing that slight resistance contin- 
uously, so that at last it amounted to a 
great deal. A step taken meant no ad- 
vance toward easier steps. The treadmili 
of forest travel, changed only in outward 
form, again claimed their dogged patience. 

At ncon they paused in the shelter of 
the weeds. The dogs were anchored by 
the simple expedient of turning the sledge 
cn its side. A little fire of dried spruce 
and pine branches speedily melted snow 
in the kettle, and that as speedily boiled 
tea. Caribou steak thawed, then cooked 
over the blaze, completed the meal. As 
soon as it was swallowed they were off 
again before the cold could mount them. 

The inspiration and uplift of the morn- 
ing were gone; the sun was sinking to a 
colder and colder setting. All the vital 
forces of the world were running down. 
A lethargy seized the travelers. An effort 
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was required merely to contemplate tread- 
ing the mill during the three remaining 
hours of daylight, a greater effort to ac- 
complish the first step of it, and an infinite 
series of ever-increasing efforts to make 
the successive steps of that long afternoon. 
The mind became weary. And now the 
North increased by ever so little the pres- 
sure against them, sharpening the cold by 
a trifle; adding a few flakes’ weight to the 
snow they must lift on their shoes; throw- 
ing into the vista before them a deeper, 
chillier tone of gray discouragement; in- 
tensifying the loneliness; giving to the 
winds of desolation a voice. Well the 
great antagonist knew she could not thus 
stop these men, but so, little by little, she 
ground them down, wore away the excess 
of their vitality, reduced them to grim 
plodding, so that at the moment she would 
hold them weakened to her purposes. 
They made no sign, for they were of the 
great men of the earth, but they bent to 
the familiar touch of many little fingers 
pushing them back. 

Now the sun did indeed swing to the 
horizon, so that there remained scant 
daylight. 

“Chac, Billy!” cried Sam, who again 
wielded the whip. 

Slowly, wearily the little party turned 
aside. In the grove of spruce the snow 
clung thick and heavy. A cold blackness 
enveloped them like a damp _ blanket. 
Wind, dying with the sun, shook the snow 
from the trees and cried mournfully in 
their tops. Gray settled on the landscape, 
palpable, real, extinguishing the world. 
It was the second dreadful hour of the day, 
the hour when the man, weary, discour- 
aged, the sweat of travel freezing on him, 
must still address himself to the task of 
making a home in the wilderness. 

Again the sledge was turned on its side. 
Dick and May-may-gwan removed their 
snow-shoes, and, using them as shovels, 
began vigorously to scrape and dig away 
the snow. Sam unstrapped the ax and 
went for firewood. He cut it with little, 
tentative strokes, for in the intense cold 
the steel was almost as brittle as glass. 

Now a square of ground flanked by high 
snow walls was laid bare. The two then 
stripped boughs of balsam with which to 
carpet all one end of it. They unhar- 
nessed the dogs, and laid the sledge across 
one end of the clear space, covering it with 
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branches in order to keep the dogs from 
gnawing the moose-skin wrapper. It 
was already quite dark. 

But at this point Sam returned with fuel. 
At once the three set about laying a fire 
nearly across the end of the cleared space, 
opposite the sledge. In a moment a tiny 
flame cast the first wavering shadows 
against the darkness. Silently the inimical 
forces of the long day withdrew. 

Shortly the camp was completed. Be- 
fore the fire, impaled on sticks, hung the 
frozen whitefish thawing out for the dogs. 
Each animal was to receive two. The 
kettle boiled. Meat sizzled over the coals. 
A piece of ice whittled toa point dripped 
drinking-water like a faucet. The snow- 
bank ramparts were pink in the glow. 
They reflected appreciably the heat of the 
fire, though they were not in the least 
affected by it and remained flaky to the 
touch. A comfortable sizzling and frying 
and bubbling and snapping filled the little 
dome of firelight beyond which was the 
wilderness. Weary with an immense 
fatigue, the three lay back waiting for their 
supper to be done. |The dogs, too, waited 
patiently just at the edge of the heat, their 
bushy tails covering the bottoms of their 
feet and their noses, as nature intended. 
Only Mack, the hound, lacking this pre- 
tection, but hardened to greater exposure, 
lay flat on his side, his paws extended to 
the blaze. They all rested quietly, worn 
out, apparently without the energy to 
move a single hair. But now Dick, rising, 
took down from its switch the first of the 
whitefish. Instantly every dog was on his 
feet. Their eyes glared yellow, their jaws 
slavered, they leaped toward the man who 
held the fish high above his head and 
kicked energetically at the struggling 
animals. Sam took the dog whip to help. 
Between them the food was distributed, 
two fish to a dog. The beasts took each 
his share to a place remote from the others 
and bolted it hastily, returning at once on 
the chance of a further distribution, or the 
opportunity to steal from his companions. 
After a little more roaming about, growl- 
ing and suspicious sniffing, they again 
settled down one by one to slumber. 

Almost immediately after supper the 
three turned in, first removing and hang- 
ing before the fire the duffel and moccasins 
worn during the day. These were re- 
placed by larger and warmer sleep mocca- 
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sins lined with fur. The warm-lined cov- 
erings they pulled up over and around 
them completely, to envelop even their 
heads. This arrangement is comfortable 
only after long use has accustomed one to 
the half-suffocation; but it is necessary, 
not only to preserve the warmth of the 
body, but also to protect the countenance 
from freezing. At once they fell into ex- 
hausted sleep. 

As though they had awaited a signal, 
the dogs arose and proceeded to investigate 
the camp. Nothing was too trivial to 
escape their attention. Billy found a tiny 
bit of cooked meat. Promptly he was 
called on to protect his discovery against 
a vigorous onslaught from the hound and 
the other husky. Over and over the fight- 
ing dogs rolled, snorting and biting, awak- 
ening the echoes of the forest, even tramp- 
ling the sleepers, who, nevertheless, did 
not stir. In the mean time, Claire, unin- 
volved, devoured the morsel. The trou- 
ble gradually died down. One after 
another the animals dug themselves holes 
in the snow, where they curled up, their 
bushy tails over their noses and their four 
paws. Only Mack, the hound with the 
wrinkled face and long, pendent ears, un- 
endowed with such protection, crept 
craftily between his sleeping masters. 

Gradually the fire died to coals, then 
filmed to ashes. Hand in hand the cold 
and the darkness invaded the camp. As 
the firelight faded, objects showed dimly, 
growing ever more distinct through the 
dying glow—the snow-laden bushes, the 
pointed trees against a steel sky of stars. 
The little, artificial tumult of homely sound 
by which these men had created for the 

‘moment an illusion of life sank down under 

the unceasing pressure of the verities, so 
that the wilderness again flowed unob- 
structed through the forest aisles. With 
a last pop of coals the faint noise of the fire 
ceased. Then an even fainter noise 
slowly became audible, a crackling un- 
dertone as of silken banners rustling. 
And at once, splendid, barbaric, the 
mighty orgy of the winter-time aurora 
began. 


XVIII 
IN a day or two Dick was attacked by 


the fearful mal de raquette which tortures 
into knots the muscles of the leg below the 


knee; and by cramps that doubled him up 
in his blankets. This was the direct re- 
sult of his previous inaction. He moved 
only with pain; and yet, by the stern 
north-country code, he made no complaint 
and moved as rapidly as possible. Each 
time he raised his knee, a sharp pain 
stabbed his groin, as though he had been 
struck by a pen-knife; each time he bent 
his ankle in the recover, the mal de raquette 
twisted his calves, and stretched his ankle 
tendons until he felt that his very feet were 
insecurely attached and would drop off. 
During the evening he sat quiet, but after 
he had fallen asleep from the mere ex- 
haustion of the day’s toil, he doubled up, 
straightened out, groaned aloud, and 
spoke rapidly in the strained voice of one 
who suffers. Often he would strip his 
legs by the fire, in order that Sam could 
twist a cleft stick vigorously about the 
affected muscles, which is the Indian 
treatment. As for the cramps, they took 
care of themselves. The day’s journey 
was necessarily shortened until he had 
partly recovered, but even after the worst 
was over, a long tramp always brought a 
slight recurrence. 

For the space of nearly ten weeks these 
people traveled thus in the region of the 
Kabinikagam. Sometimes they made long 
marches; sometimes they camped for the 
hunting; sometimes the great fierce storms 
of the North drove them to shelter, snowed 
them under, and passed on shrieking. 

Ever the days grew shorter. The sun 
swung above the horizon low to the south, 
and dipped back as though pulled by some 
invisible string. Slanting through the 
trees, it gave little cheer and no warmth. 
Early in the afternoon it sank, silhouetting 
the pointed firs, casting across the snow 
long crimson shadows, which faded into 
gray. It was replaced by a moon, chill 
and remote, dead as the white world on 
which it looked. 

And the fire alone saved these people 
from the enemy. If Sam stooped for a 
moment to adjust his snow-shoe strap, he 
straightened his back with a certain re- 
luctance—already the benumbing prelimi- 
nary to freezing had begun. If Dick, 
flipping his mitten from his hand to light 
his pipe, did not catch the fire at the second 
tug, he had to resume the mitten and beat 
the circulation into his hand before renew- 
ing the attempt, lest the ends of his fingers 
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become frosted. Movement, always and 
incessantly movement, alone could keep 
going the vital forces on these few coldest 
days until the fire had been built to fight 
back the white death. 

White space, a feeling of littleness and 
impotence, twilight gloom, burnished 
night, bitter cold, unreality, phantasma- 
goria, ghosts like those which surged about 
Aeneas, and finally clogging white silence 
—these were the simple but dreadful ele- 
ments of that journey which lasted without 
event from the middle of November until 
the latter end of January. 

Never in all that time was an hour of 
real comfort to be anticipated. The la- 
bors of the day were succeeded by the 
shiverings of the night. Exhaustion alone 
induced sleep; and the racking chill of 
early morning alone broke it. The in- 
variable diet was meat, tea and pemmican. 
Besides the resolution required for the 
day’s journey and the night’s discomfort 
was the mental anxiety as to whether or 
not game would be found. Discourage- 
ments were many. Sometimes, with full 
anticipation of a good day’s run, they 
would consume hours in painfully drag- 
ging the sledge over unexpected obstruc- 
tions. At such times Wolf, always of an 
evil disposition, made trouble. Thus, 
besides the resolution of spirit necessary 
to the work, there had to be pumped up a 
surplusage to meet the demands of diffi- 
cult dog-driving. And when, as often 
happened, a band of the gray wolves would 
flank them within smelling distance, the 
exasperation of it became almost unbear- 
able. Time and again Sam. had almost 
forcibly to restrain Dick from using the 
butt of his whip on Wolf’s head. 

Nor could they treat themselves in the 
weary succession of days to an occasional 
visit with human beings. During the 
course of their journey they investigated 
in turn three of the four trapping districts 
of the Kabinikagam. But Sam’s judg- 
ment advised that they should not show 
themselves to the trappers. He argued 
that no sane man would look for winter 
posts at this time of year, and it might be 
difficult otherwise to explain the presence 
of white men. It was quite easy to read 
by the signs how many people were to be 
accounted for in each district, and then it 
was equally easy to ambush in a tree, dur- 
ing the rounds for examination of the 


traps, until their identity had all been es- 
tablished. It was necessary to climb a 
tree in order to escape discovery by the 
trapper’s dog. Of course the trail of our 
travelers would be found by the trapper, 
but unless he actually saw them he would 
most probably conclude them to be In- 
dians moving to the West. Accordingly 
Dick made long detours to intercept the 
trappers, and spent many cold hours wait- 
ing for them to pass, while Sam and the 
girl hunted in another direction to replen- 
ish the supplies. In this manner the fre- 
quenters of these districts had been struck 
from the list. No one of them was Jingoss. 
There remained but one section, and that 
the most northerly. If that failed, then 
there was nothing to do but to retrace the 
long, weary journey up the Kabinikagam, 
past the rapids where Dick had hurt him- 
self, over the portage, down the Matta- 
wishgina, across the Missindibie on which 
they had started their travels, to the coun- 
try of the Nipissing. Discussing this 
possibility one rest-time, Dick said: 

“We'd be right back where we started. 
I think it would pay us to go down to 
Brunswick House and get a new outfit. 
It’s only about a week up the Missinaibie.”’ 
Then, led by inevitable association of 
ideas, ‘‘ Wonder if those Crees had a good 
time? And I wonder if they’ve knocked 
our friend Ah-tek, the Chippewa, on the 
head yet? He was a bad customer.” 

“You better hope they have,” replied 
Sam. “He’s got it in for you.” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed easily. 

“That’s all right,” insisted the older 
man; ‘‘just the same, an Injun never for- 
gets and never fails to get even. You may 
think he’s forgotten, but he’s laying for you 
just the same,” and then, because they 
happened to be resting in the lea of a bank 
and the sun was at its highest for the day, 
Sam went on to detail one example after 
another from his wide observation of the 
tenacity with which an Indian pursues an 
obligation, whether of gratitude or enmity. 
“They’ll travel a thousand miles to get 
even,” he concluded. ‘“They’ll drop the 
most important business they got, if they 
think they have a good chance to make a 
killing. He’ll run up against you some 
day, my son, and then you’ll have it out.” 

“ Allright,” agreed Dick; “I'll take care 
ofhim. Perhaps I’d better get organized; 
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he may be laying for me around the next 
bend.” 

“T don’t know what made us talk about 
it,” said Sam, “but funnier things have 
happened to me.” 

Dick, with mock solicitude, loosened his 
knife. 

But Sam had suddenly become grave. 
“T believe in those things,” he said a 
little fearfully. ‘They save a man some- 
times, and sometimes they help him to get 
what he wants. It’s a Chippewa we’re 
after; it’s a Chippewa we’ve been talkin’ 
about. They’s something in it.” 

“T don’t know what you’re driving at,”’ 
said Dick. 

“T don’t know,” confessed Sam, “but 
I have a kind of a hunch we won’t have 
to go back to the Nipissing.” He looked 
gropingly about, without seeing, in the 
manner of an old man. 

“T hope your hunch is a good one,” re- 
plied Dick; “well, mush on.” 

The little cavalcade had made barely a 
dozen steps in advance when Sam, who 
was leading, came to a dead halt. 

“Well, what do you make of that?” he 
asked. 

Across the way lay the trunk of a fallen 
tree. It had been entirely covered with 
snow, whose line ran clear and unbroken 
its entire length, except at one point where 
it dipped to a shallow notch. 

“Well, what do you make of that?” 
Sam inquired again. 

“What?” asked Dick. 

Sam pointed to the shallow depression 
in the snow covering the prostrate tree- 
trunk. 


XIX 


Dick looked at his companion a little 
bewildered. 

“Why, you must know as well as I do,” 
he said; “‘somebody stepped on top of that 
log with snow-shoes, and it’s snowed since.”’ 

“Ves, but who ?” insisted Sam. 

“The trapper in this district, of course.” 

“Sure; and let me tell you this—that 
trapper is the man we’re after. That’s 
his trail.” 

“How do you know ?”’ 

“Tmsure. I’ve gota hunch.” 

Dick looked skeptical, then impressed. 
After all, you never could tell what a man 
might not learn out in the Silent Places, 





and the old woodsman had grown gray 
among woods secrets. 

“We'll follow the trail and find his 
camp,” pursued Sam. 

“You ain’t going to ambush him?” 
inquired Dick. 

“What’s the use? He’s the last man 
we have to ’tend to in this district, anyway. 
Even if it shouldn’t be Jingoss, we don’t 
care if he sees us. We'll tell him we’re 
traveling from York to Winnipeg. It 
must be pretty near on the direct line from 
here.” 

“ All right,” said Dick. 

They set themselves to following the 
trail. As the only persistence of it through 
the last storm were to be found where the 
ssnow-shoes had left deep notches on the 
fallen timber, this was not an easy matter. 
After a time the affair was simplified by 
the dogs. Dick had been breaking trail, 
but paused a moment to tie his shoe. The 
team floundered ahead. After a moment 
it discovered the half-packed snow of the 
old trail a foot below the newer surface, 
and, finding it easier travel, held to it. 
Between the partial success at this, and an 
occasional indication on the tops of fallen 
trees, the woodsmen managed to keep the 
direction of the fore-runner’s travel. 

Suddenly Dick stopped short in his 
tracks. 

“ Look there!” he exclaimed. 

Before them was a place where a man 
had camped for the night. 

“He’s traveling!” cried Sam. 

This exploded the theory that the trail 
had been made by the Indian to whom the 
trapping rights of the district belonged. 
At once the two men began to spy here and 
there eagerly, trying to reconstruct from 
the meager vestiges of occupation who the 
camper had been and what he had been 
doing. 

The condition of the fire corroborated 
what the condition of the trail had indi- 
cated. Probably the man had passed about 
three days ago. The nature of the fire 
proclaimed him an Indian, for it was small 
and round, where a white man’s is long 
and hot. He had no dogs; therefore his 
journey was short, for necessarily he was 
carrying what he needed on his back. 
Neither on the route nor here in camp 
were any indications that he had carried, 
or was examining traps; so the conclusion 
was that this trip was not merely one of the 
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long circles a trapper sometimes makes 
about the limits of his domain. What, 
then, was the errand of a single man, 
traveling light and fast in the dead of 
winter ? 

“Tt’s the man we’re after,” said Sam 
with conviction. ‘“He’s either taken the 
alarm, or he’s visiting.” 

“Look,” called the girl from beneath 
the wide branches of a spruce. 

They went. Beneath a lower limb, 
whose fan had protected it from the falling 
snow, was the single clear print of a snow- 
shoe. 

“Ha!” cried Sam in delight, and fell 
on his knees to examine it. At the first 
glance he uttered another exclamation of 
pleasure, for though the shoe had been of 
* the Ojibway pattern, in certain modifica- 
tions it suggested a more northerly origin. 
The toes had been craftily upturned, the 
tails shortened, the webbing more closely 
woven. 

“Tt’s Ojibway,” induced Sam over his 
shoulder, “but the man who made it has 
lived among the Crees. That fits Jingoss. 
Dick, it’s the man we’re after!” 

It was by now almost noon. They 
boiled tea at the old camp site, and tight- 
ened their belts for a stern chase. 

That afternoon the head wind opposed 
them, exasperating, tireless in its resist- 
ance, never lulling for a single instant. 
At the moment it seemed more than could 
be borne. Near one o’clock it did them 
a great despite, for at that hour the trail 
came to a broad and wide lake. There 
the snow had fallen, and the wind had 
drifted it so that the surface of the ice was 
white and smooth as paper. The faint 
trail led accurately to the bank—and was 
obliterated. 

Nothing remained to do but to circle the 
shores to right and to left until the place of 
egress was discovered. This meant long 
work and careful work, for the lake was of 
some considerable size. It meant that the 
afternoon would go, and perhaps the day 
following, while the man whose footsteps 
they were following would be drawing 
steadily away. 

It was agreed that May-may-gwan 
should remain with the sledge, that Dick 
should circle to the right, and Sam to the 
left, and that all three should watch each 
other carefully for a signal of discovery. 

But now Sam happened to glance at 
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Mack, the wrinkle-nosed hound. The 
sledge had been pulled a short distance 
out on theice. Mack, alternately whining 
and sniffing, was trying to induce his com- 
rades to turn slanting to the left. 

“What’s the matter with that dog?” he 
inquired on a sudden. 

“Smells something, what’s the differ- 
ence? Let’s get a move on us,” replied 
Dick carelessly. 

“Hold on,” ordered Sam. 

He rapidly changed the dog harness in 
order to put Mack in the lead. 

“ Mush! Mush on!” he commanded. 

Immediately the hound, his nose low, 
uttered a deep bell-like note and struck 
on the diagonal across the lake. 

“Come on,” said Sam; “he’s got it.” 

Across the white waste of the lake, 
against the bite of the unobstructed wind, 
under the shelter of the bank opposite 
they ran at slightly accelerated speed, then 
without pause into the forest on the other 
side. 

“Look,” said the older woodsman, 
pointing ahead to a fallen trunk. It was 
the trail. 

“That was handy,” commented Dick, 
and promptly forgot about it. But Sam 
treasured the incidert for the future. 

And then, just before two o’clock, the 
wind did them a great service. Down the 
long straight lines of its flight came dis- 
tinctly the creak of snow-shoes. Evidently 
the traveler, whoever he might be, was 
retracing his steps. 

At once Sam overturned the sledge, thus 
anchoring the dogs, and Dick ran ahead 
to conceal himself. May-may-gwan of- 
fered a suggestion. 

“The dogs may bark too soon,” said 
she. 

Instantly Sam was at work binding fast 
their jaws with buck-skin thongs. The 
girl assisted him. When the task was 
finished he ran forward to join Dick, hid- 
den in the bushes. 

Eight months of toil focussed in the 
moment. The faint creaking of the shoes 
came ever louder down the wind. Once 
it paused. Dick caught his breath. Had 
the traveler discovered anything sus- 
picious? He glanced behind him. 

“‘Where’s the girl?” he hissed between 
his teeth. “Damn her, she’s warned 
him!” 

But almost with Sam’s reply the creak- 
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ing began again, and afier an instant of 
indetermination continued its course. 
Then suddenly the woodsmen, with a 
simultaneous movement, raised their rifles, 
and with equal unanimity lowered them, 
gasping with astonishment. Dick’s enemy, 
Ah-tek, the renegade Chippewa of Hanke- 
mah’s band on the Missindibie, stepped 
from the concealment of the bushes. 


XX 


OF the three the Indian was the first to 
recover. 

“Fo? jou, bo’ jou,” said he calmly. 

Sam collected himself toa reply. Dick 
said nothing, but fell behind, with his rifle 
across hisarm. All marched on in silence 
to where lay the dog-sledge, guarded by 
May-may-gwan. The Chippewa’s keen 
eyes took in every detail of the scene, the 
overturning of the sledge, the muzzling of 
the dogs, the general nature of the equip- 
ment. If he made any deductions, he 
gave no sign, nor did he evince any further 
astonishment at finding these men so far 
north at such a time of year. Only, when 
he thought himself unobserved, he cast a 
glance of peculiar intelligence at the girl, 
who, after a moment’s hesitation, returned 
it. 

The occasion was one of elaborate 
courtesy. Sam ordered tea boiled, and 
offered his tobacco. Over the fire he 
ventured a more direct inquiry than his 
customary policy would have advised. 

“ My brother is a long journey from the 
Missinaibie.” 

The Chippewa assented. 

“Hankemah, then, hunts these dis- 
tricts.” 

The Chippewa replied no. 

“My brother has left Hankemah?” 

Again the Chippewa denied, but after 
enjoying for a moment the baffling of the 
old man’s intentions, he volunteered in- 
formation. 

“The trapper cf this district is my 
brother. I have visited him.” 

“Tt was a short visit for so long a jour- 
ney. The trail is but three days old.” 

Ah-tek assented gravely. Evidently he 
cared very little whether or not his expla- 
nation was accepted. 

“How many days to Winnipeg?” asked 
Sam. 


“T have never been there,” 


Indian. 

“We have summered in the region of 
the Missinaibie,” proffered Sam. “Now 
we go to Winnipeg.” 

The Indian’s inscrutable countenance 
gave no indication as to whether or not he 
believed this. After a moment he knocked 
the ashes from his pipe, and arose, casting 
another sharp glance at May-may-gwan. 
She had been busy at the sledge. Now 
she approached, carrying simply her own 
blankets and clothing. 

“This man,”’ said she to the two, “is of 
my people. He returns to them. I go 
with him.” 

The Chippewa twisted his feet into his 
snow-shoes, nodded to the white men, and 
swung away on the back trail in the direc- 
tion whence our travelers had come. The 
girl, without more leave-taking, followed 
close at his back. For an instant the 
crunch of shoes splintered the frosty air. 
Then they rounded a bend. Silence fell 
swift as a hawk. 

“Well, P'll be damned!” ejaculated Dick 
at last. “Do you think he was really up 
here visiting ?”’ 

“No, of course not,” replied Sam. 
“Don’t you see ——” 

“Then he came after the girl ?”’ 

“Good God, no!’ answered Sam. 
“ce He a ” 

“Then he was after me,” interrupted 
Dick again with growing excitement. 
“Why didn’t you let me_ shoot him, 
Sam i 

“Willi you shut up and listen to me?” 
demanded the old man impatiently. “If 
he’d wanted you, he’d have got you when 
you were hurt last summer; and if he’d 
wanted the girl, he’d have got her then 
too. It’s all clear to me. He has been 
visiting a friend—perhaps his brother as 
he said—and he did spend less than three 
days in the visit. What did he come for? 
Let me tell you! That friend, or brother, 
is Jingoss, and he came up here to warn 
him that we’re after him. The Chippewa 
suspected us a little on the Missindaibie, 
but he wasn’t sure. Probably he’s had 
his eye on us ever since.” 

“But why didn’t he warn this Jingoss 
long ago, then?” objected Dick. 

“Because we fooled him, just as we 
fooled all the Injuns. We might be look- 
ing for winter posts, just as we said. And 


replied the 
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then if he came up here and told Jingoss 
we were after him, when really we didn’t 
know beans about Jingoss and his steals, 
and then this Jingoss should skip the coun- 
try and leave an almighty good fur district 
all for nothing, that would be a nice 
healthy favor to do for a man, wouldn’t 
it! No, he had ic be sure, before he made 
any moves. And he didn’t get to be sure 
until he heard somehow from someone 
who saw our trails that three people were 
traveling in the winter up through this 
country. Then he piked out to warn 
Jingoss.” 

“T believe you’re right!” cried Dick. 

“Of course I’m right. And another 
thing; if that’s the case, we’re pretty close 
there. How many more trappers are 
there in this district? Just one! And 
since this Chippewa is going back on his 
back trail within three days after he made 
it, he couldn’t have gone farther than that 
one man. And that one man must be 


” 


“Jingoss himself!” finished Dick. 

“ Within a day and a half of us, anyway; 
probably much closer,’ supplemented 
Sam. “It’s as plain as a sledge trail.” 

“He’s been warned,” Dick reminded 
him. 

But Sam, afire with the inspiration of 
inductive reasoning, could see no objection 
there. 

“This Chippewa knew we were in the 
country,” he argued, “but he hadn’t any 
idea we were so close. If he had, he 
wouldn’t have been so foolish as to follow 
his own back track when he was going cit. 
I don’t know what his ideas were, of 
course, but he was almighty surprised to 
see us here. He’s warned this Jingoss, 
not more than a day or so ago. But he 


didn’t tell him to skedaddle at once. He 
said, ‘Those fellows are after you, and 


(To be continued.) 











they’re noseying around down south of 
here, and probably they’ll get up-here in 
the course of the winter. You’d probably 
better slide out till they get done.’ Then 
he stayed a day, and smoked a lot, and 
started back. Now if Jingoss just thinks 
we’re coming sometime, and not to-morrow, 
he ain’t going to pull up stakes in such a 
hell of a hurry. He’ll pack what furs 
he’s got, and he’ll pick up what traps he’s 


got out. That would take him several 
days anyway. My son, we’re in the nick 
of time.” 


“Sam, you’re a wonder,” said Dick 
admiringly. “I never could have thought 
all that out.” 

“Tf that idea’s correct,” went on Sam, 
“and the Chippewa’s just come from Jin- 
goss, why we’ve got the Chippewa’s trail 
to follow back, haven’t we?” 

“Sure!” agreed Dick, “all packed and 
broken.” 

They righted the sledge and unbound the 
dogs’ jaws. 

“Well, we got rid of the girl,” said Dick 
casually. “Damn little fool! I didn’t 
think she’d leave us that easy. She’d been 
with us quite a while.” 

“Neither did I,’’ admitted Sam; “but 
it’s natural, Dick. We ain’t her people, 
and we haven’t treated her very well, and 
I don’t wonder she was sick of it and took 
the first chance back. We’ve got our 
work cut out for us now, and we’re just 
as well off without her.” 

“The Chippewa’s a sort of public bene- 
factor all round,” said Dick. 

The dogs yawned prodigiously, stretch- 
ing their jaws after the severe muzzling. 
Sam began reflectively to undo the flaps 
of the sledge. 

“Guess we’d better camp here,” said 
he. “It’s getting pretty late, and we’re 
due for one hell of a tramp to-morrow.” 
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caustic pen has pricked to the 

quick so many foibles and affec- 
tations of the vulgar rich, is not a patron 
of the bench show, or an exhibitor at the 
county fair. His passion for the animal 
kingdom and the fruits of the soil is purely 
a heart interest. It expresses itself in the 
quiet of his home life, on his Lake George 
farm, and even at his offices on Fifth 
Avenue, where are to be found two pets 
of the feline kingdom lording it over that 
journalistic domain. 

The veteran editor of Town Topics is 
at an age when most men spend their days 
in rocking-chairs, indoors, behind win- 
dows. But Colonel Mann works sixteen 
hours a day and writes at least three thou- 
sand words a week. Few people among 
the thousands who read this sprightly 
society weekly realize the versatility and 
ability of the man who has made that fear- 
less and clever publication known wher- 
ever the English language is spoken. 
Colonel Mann’s career has been kaleido- 
scopic. He came into prominence in the 
civil war, organizing a brigade of cavalry 
and leading it in the field. Afterwards he 
devised army accoutrements which he sold 
to the Austrian and the United States 
governments, realizing a fortune for his 
inventions. Next he engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton-seed oil, being al- 
most a pioneer in the enterprise. Later 
he settled in Mobile, launching into jour- 
nalism as the proprietor of the Mobile 
Register. Under the reconstruction he 
was elected to Congress, but was not 
seated. The Mann-boudoir car was his 
invention, and under his management 
the company forced the rival Pullmans 
to terms and consolidation. For twelve 
years Colonel Mann has been theeditorand 
proprietor of Town Topics, and has owned 
the Smart Set since its inception. Per- 
sonally, he is broad-minded, genial, gen- 
erous; and a fairy godfather to his editorial 
family. Though hospitable and_brim- 
ming over with interest in people and 
things, a lover of children, and a veteran 
of veterans, his real nature finds expression 


(CO caustic | W. D. MANN, whose 


in the life out-of-doors and with his pets; 
for his belief in the human side of the 
animal kingdom is a strong note in his 
character. 

“T have always loved animals,” said 
he, when I saw him the other day. “Up 
on my island on Lake George, I keep a 
Newfoundland dog, one of the largest I 
have ever seen. He and [I are the great- 
est of friends. He follows me everywhere. 
In the winter months I leave him with my 
caretaker. When I return in the spring 
he meets me at the dock. He is as glad 
to see me as I am to get back. He puts 
his paws on my Shoulders and _ nestles 
his head close to my neck, first on one 
shoulder and then on the other. Then 
we talk it over. He whines and grunts 
and tells me, as plainly as if he spoke Eng- 
lish, that he has had a lonely winter and 
that he is glad to have me back. I tell 
him he is a fine fellow and that Iam happy 
to be back with him and among my pets. 
He knows what I say, for when I tell him 
I am getting old and that he is getting fat, 
he jumps down and rubs his head against 
my legs. I talk to all my dogs. 

“T will tell you a story of Catcho, one of 
my dogs, that will illustrate his intelligence, 
and I wouldn’t tell this story if I could not 
verify it by other witnesses. One day at 
our place down South we caught a turtle. 
We boreda hole through its shell and, with 
a stout cord, secured it to the veranda, 
which faced the water, some little distance 
away, in fact, beyond the turtle’s sight. 
As soon as it was fastened the turtle made 
for the end of the rope, instinctively going 
toward the water. Catcho watched it 
with intense interest. At first he was in- 
clined to bark at the turtle. Then, after 
further inspection, he seemed to’ realize 
the turtle’s predicament, so, finally, he 
made friends with it. The turtle’s head 
gradually came out from under its shell 
and Catcho licked it on the nose. The 
turtle confided its troubles and the two 
talked it over; andit was plain that Catcho 
was trying to reconcile the turtle to its 
new home, but it was evident that the argu- 
ments did not prove convincing, for the 
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next morning Catcho went straight to the 
turtle, which had not budged an inch from 
the end of its tether. It was evident that 
a friendship had grown up between the 
two, and we wondered at it and watched 
them. After a short parley with the tur- 
tle, in which the captive convinced its 
friend that it could never be happy ashore, 
Catcho turned about deliberately and set 
to work gnawing apart the cord; and he 
did not stop until Mr. Turtle was free. 
Then Catcho accompanied it to the water’s 
edge and watched it until it sank into 
the stream and disappeared,” the Colonel 
concluded, earnestly. 

“And the deduction to be drawn from 
the incident ?” I asked, for the story was 
told in all seriousness. 

“That animals can communicate with 
each other; that they have a high order 
of intelligence. I know that my dogs 
understand me and I know their desires. 
If you love animals they will love you. 
Catcho, for instance, can be taught almost 
anything. He knows nearly everything 
that I say to him. He has a vocabulary 
of at least two hundred words—that is, he 
understands English to that extent.” 

Colonel Mann’s sixty-four years fell 
away as he grew enthusiastic. His ruddy 
face beamed and his keen quick eyes 
twinkled. I forgot his white hair and 
white beard and saw the flash of youth in 
every expression that animated his feat- 
ures. 

“Every summer,” continued the Colo- 
nel, “I get together all the old veterans 
and we have a rousing reunion on my 
farm. On another occasion we invite in 
all the children we can get in the neigh- 
borhood, and we have a bully time. I 
love my farm, my dogs, my flowers and 
every weed that grows. I work out of 
doors and every day I walk out across the 
fields, among the cattle and the sheep. I 
work in my vegetable and flower garden. 
I raise roses that would put the profes- 
sional florist to shame; and asters, chrys- 
anthemums, and sweet-peas, and splendid 
big grapes. I have built a large fish-pond 
and I propose to stock the nearby streams. 
My object is to make a model farm, so 
that the farmers in that country can see 
what it is possible to do by thrift, intel- 
ligence and industry. I sell vegetables, 
milk and cream to the people on the lake 
shore and islands. Do I make it pay? 


’ 


Well, no, but in time it will pay handsomely, 
though that is not my object. I get more 
fur out of life, in a simple, natural and 
‘expensive way than any man alive, and 
I get it from nature and the care of nature’s 
creatures.” 

It did not require much perspicuity to 
read the secret of the splendid vitality of 
the man who imbibed the pollen of na- 
ture, who drew vitality from the animals 
he loved, and who kept his lungs full of 
fresh air. 

I began to realize the secret of his 
material achievements, of his indomitable 
energy. Nature and the animal kingdom 
returned to him scriptural measures of 
affection. 


best known reinsmen in central New 

York. In a quiet way he has done 
valuable service to the cause of trotting, 
and by precept and legislative activities 
has helped materially to stimulate and 
encourage both breeding and training. 
As director of the league of Amateur 
Riding Clubs, and president of the Syra- 
cuse Driving Club, he has been conspicuous 
in promoting the interests of horsemen. 
As a state legislator, Senator White’s 
influence has served to promote favorable 
laws, not only encouraging to the whole- 
some development of the horse, but to 
the benefit of sport in general. Since he 
covered first base on the ’Varsity nine at 
Cornell, Senator White has devoted the 
spare fhours of his busy career to his 
principle of sport for sport’s sake. Four 
times he has served his district in the 
legislature, being the direct successor of 
his uncle, Ambassador Andrew D. White, 
who began his political career by election 
to the senate from practically the same 
locality. While not of international rep- 
utation, Senator White’s string of horses 
have made some notable records. Last 
year he made the world’s amateur 
trotting record of 1:014 for one half mile. 
Sally Hook, with a professional record of 
2:09}, he drove in 2:09 ; Major Ross he 
drove to wagon in 2:15}, and the Alder- 
man in 2:20}. At one time he was inter- 
ested in a large stock farm, but increas- 
ing business and political responsibilities 
forced him to abandon the breeding for 
the more serious affairs of state. 


Stet kno Horace White is one of the 
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Although more 
conspicuously a 
trotting man, Sen- 
ator White each 


go afield with rifle 
and shotgun, and 
some fine heads 
adorn the walls of 
hisresidence to at- 
test his prowess. 
His interest in the 
State Fair at Syra- 
cuse has been the 
means of making 
that a notable 
event. Rational 
in sport, as in the 
business affairs of 
life, Senator White, 
when he turns his 
back on the town, 
plunges into the 
woods with a sin- 
gleness of purpose. 
In his office, en- 
gaged in his pro- 
fessional or busi- 
ness affairs, he 
has thought for 
nothing else, and 
sticks to his work 
as he would to a 
fresh trail in the 
woods. 





app vigorous 
at the age of 
seventy-five years, Count Leo Tolstoi 
nearly every day either takes a ride on his 
favorite horse, goes for a walk under the 
linden trees with his daughter Alexandra, 
or, in company with his great wolf-hound, 
tramps over the broad acres of the famous 
estate of Yasnaya Polyana. Tolstoi has 
long been an ardent out-of-doors’ man; in 
early life a hurdle rider of no mean accom- 
plishments, a hunter and an athlete; in 
later years a pedestrian to whom twelve 
miles a day was an average walk and to 
whom a day in the saddle was as nothing. 

Of the thousands who read the great 
novelist’s virile, blood-stirring pictures of 
the romance and tragedy of the people of 
that vast empire of extreme « ‘ntrasts, only 
his intimates know that the one deter- 
mining influence in molding the great 





Horace White. 


philosopher’s life 
was, perhaps more 
than any other 
single motive, a 
passionate desire 
to regain his im- 
paired health and 
escape the dread- 
ed disease of con- 
sumption which 
carried off two of 
his brothers. 
Much gush has 
been written 
about _Tolstoi’s 
simple habits and 
plebeian voca- 
tions. That a 
Russian _ noble- 
man of high estate 
and vast wealth 
should eschew the 
association and 
amusements of 
people of his own 
class, and desire 
to follow the plow 
and share the 
manual toil of his 
serfs, was in itself 
a romance to in- 
spire the pen of 
the imaginative. 
Closer study of 
Tolstoi’s life, how- 
ever, reveals the 
very real and not 
entirely unselfish 
motive which led him to turn to the 
soil. That his heart expanded and his 
sympathy enlarged in the environment 
of Yasnaya Polyana, it is true; but the 
change came over him after he settled 
down to an out-door life. Tolstoi’s 
younger days, as the well-read know, were 
not devoted to the propagation of a great 
mission. He was the leader of a wild 
set, and it was not until a physical break- 
down forced him to an abstemious life in 
pastoral surroundings, that the peasant- 
prophet period of his career began. Mar- 
riage followed his season of recuperation, 
and he and his young wife led an almost 
hermit life, devoting their united ener- 
gies to converting the broad hunting pre- 
serve of Yasnaya Polyana into a thriving 
farm; stocking it with cattle, filling its 
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Count Tolstoi on His Favorite Horse, Taken by the Count’s Youngest Daughter, Countess Alexandra,—From the 
private collection of James Creelman. 


stables, raising blooded horses, breeding 
swine, and affecting a severe, plain diet 
and a hardy, simple routine. 

It was the beginning of the new Tolstoi. 
The luxury-loving youth was metamor- 
phosed into a peasant whose mind fed 
upon the realities of the life of the people 
among whom he had cast his lot. In the 
quiet of Yasnaya Polyana Tolstoi, work- 
ing side by side with the mujiks, became 
a philosopher, an expounder of biblical 
teachings and an exponent of the creed 
that every man should earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow. The only true 
life, he came to believe, was the life of the 
bread winner, the soil tiller; the healthful, 
open-air existence of the man whose mus- 
cles were invigorated by daily contact 
with nature. He stripped his house of 
luxuries, established a shoe-shop in one 


corner and a workshop close by his library ; 
rooms as plain and unfurnished as the 
veriest peasants of whose life he writes. 
He is equally abstemious in his food, eat- 
ing only the simplest things, mutton broth, 
oatmeal porridge, a hot beverage made of 
barley, and milk. Though on the walls at 
Yasnaya Polyana hang antlers and guns 
and other evidences of his earlier love of 
sport, he does not now approve of hunting, 
and believes that no one has the right to 
take the life of any creature. Though 
Tolstoi has spent much of his time in the 
fields and in his shop, he has neverallowed 
manual toil to interfere with his literary 
labors. And only in recent years has his 
stalwart form shown signs of bending. 
The estate of Yasnaya Polyana is the 
property of the Countess Tolstoi and her 
children. The Count had originally four 
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estates in Russia, but when he decided 
that no man has a right to property, and 
slipped from his high position in the Rus- 
sian aristocracy to take place among the 
Russian toilers, he gave away three of his 
holdings to the peasants. This he con- 
sidered an act of primitive Christianity. 
Yasnaya Polyana he gave to his wife and 
his youngest child, John, a mere boy, who 
soon afterwards died. Under the Russian 
law, the boy’s share of the estate reverted 
to his brothers and sisters. 

To-day Count Tolstoi does not own a 
foot of ground or a house anywhere, and 
is ‘the guest of his own family. 


RIGADIER-GENERAL Henry T. 
Allen, commander of the constabulary 

in the Philippines, has written to the War 
Department expressing his faith in the 
loyalty and fighting qualities of the Fili- 
pinos, “when properly paid, fed and 
disciplined, and above all when properly 


led.” When General Allen went to the 
Philippines he took with him a reputation 
as an ideal soldier, a great pride in the ser- 
vice, and a record for patriotic interest 
in the upbuilding of the personnel and 
physical standard of the fighting unit. 
Himself of powerful frame and muscles, 
one of the most expert horsemen in the 
army, a sportsman, and athlete cf the 
heroic type, he is a classic selection for the 
arduous constabulary work. The Fili- 
pinos love where they fear, obey where 
they respect, and respect courage and 
fearlessness. Allen is a man of the Gen- 
cral Lawton type, and there never was a 
commander in the Philippines who in- 
spired the fear, the respect, and the ad- 
miration of the natives like “Jos general 
de la noches,” as they called Lawton. 
General Allen predicts mental as well as 
physical pacification of the natives if the 
standard of army service is maintained in 
the Islands. He believes it to be of the “ ut- 
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most importance that high grade officers, 
thoroughly courageous, upright, sober, in- 
telligent and energetic, be sent to the Phil- 
ippines and placed over the native troops.”’ 

Among army men General Allen is well 
known for his consistent efforts to keep 
army posts occupied with diverting and 
energetic sport; he is largely responsible 
for the introduction of polo. Among big 
game hunters, Allen is known as a con- 
frére of no small achievements. He long 
ago qualified for the Boone and Crockett 
Club, founded by President Roosevelt in 
1887, and the most distinguished and im- 
portant organization of its kind in the 


world. The requisite to membership in 
this club is sportsmanship, plus_indi- 
vidual distinction; without it, none may 
hope to enter. As a matter of fact, the 
membership is limited to one hundred, 
and the club is full and has a waiting list 
of nearly two hundred. 

General Allen has carried his love of 
sport to the Philippines, and as the natives 
are keen on chasing the wild cababoa, the 
bear and the wild-cat, he will no doubt 
have some interesting yarns to spin when 
next he forgathers with his friends who 
are watching his distinguished service to 
our country with warming heart. 





General Henry T. Allen, Chief of the Philippine Constabulary, who is an Expert and Enthusiastic Polo Player. 
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THE ATHLETIC JAPANESE 


By T. PHILIP TERRY 


and out-of-door sport the Japanese 

stand foremost in the Oriental world. 
Their admiration for physical prowess and 
achievement is intense, and no Western 
champion or Spanish bull-baiter is ever 
accorded such genuine homage as falls to 
the lot of a successful wrestler, a finished 
archer, swordsman or jiujutsuist in the 
Mikado’s Empire. Through many gen- 
erations the people have transmitted and 
fostered these sentiments, and that they 
have exercised a potent and winning in- 
fluence over the nation’s destiny a glance 
at the records of its ancient and modern 
wars will show. 

The history of Japanese sport dates 
from remote times; during the reign of 
Emperor Suinin, as far back as B. c. 23, a 
man known as Kehaya (the quick-kicker) 
became famous for extraordinary strength 
and for marvelous physical feats. 

From the eighth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury the idea was noticeably dominant, 
athletics being scientifically studied and 
practised because of their importance in a 
military sense. The Japanese of the Mid- 
dle Ages warred almost from the cradle to 
the grave, and as their battles with the 
Koreans and the Tartars were generally 


|” their enthusiastic love for athletics 


fought at close quarters, the victory fre- 
quently fell to those most skilled in wrest- 
ling and in feats of arms. To sucha high 
plane did athletics rise that disputants for 
the throne at times settled their quarrels 
and claims by recourse to individual phy- 
sical prowess. 

With the inauguration of the first Sho- 
gunate in 1185, fencing as a preparatory 
course in swordsmanship (kenjutsu) re- 
ceived imperial investigation, and it be- 
came as much a part of a samurai’s mili- 
tary knowledge as archery (kujutsu) and 
spearsmanship (sojutsu). These samurai 
retainers of the great daimios were like- 
wise skilled in that subtle physico-ethical 
system known as jiujutsu, or the art of 
fighting without weapons. To these 
doughty warriors is traceable the intense 
national love for the sword and pride in 
the native swordsmen, than whom none 
more expert can be found. 

When archery and wrestling became 
professions, and fakirs and mountebanks 
tried their hands at them, the proud samu- 
rai of the eighteenth century fostered their 
military instinct and training by a devo- 
tion to fencing, of which five different sys- 
tems are at present taught, each system, 
or school, taking its name from its founder. 
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As additional evidence that the love for 
physical exercise on the part of the modern 
Japanese is due to inheritance rather than 
to climate, the winter of Northern China is 
many degrees colder than that of the is- 
lands of Dai Nippon, yet one might never 
see the inhabitants of the first-named 
country participate in any athletic sport. 
The provinces of Manchuria and Chi-Li 
possess a superb winter climate, quite 
Canadian in its clear skies and fine frosty 
days, yet the Chinese are sluggish polar 
bearscompared to the nimble, fox-worship- 
ing Japanese. Beneath the glue-colored 
blubber of a well-fed Pekinese skin the 
almost boundless energy of a Swiss climber 
is stored, but it never intentionally expends 
itself in unrequited effort. The Trimet- 
rical Classic—the primer of the Chinese 
schools—teaches that play is unprofitable, 
therefore Wong Fat, swathed in dignity, 
conceit and long finger-nails, prefers to sit 
tight within doors during the rare winter 
days, while Matsudo, the Japanese wojin 
(dwarf), delights to step the aérial wire, 
climb the lithe bamboo or to fence in sweat- 
ing frenzy the pride of some Shogun clan. 

Though as a nation the Chinese are 
physically strong, in character and teach- 
ing they are so radically opposed to ath- 
letics that one might travel far and wide 


across their 
empire with- 
out witness- 
ing a single 
athletic ex- 
hibition. 
On the oth- 
er hand, 
fakirs and 
jugglers 
abound; 
men who 
loaf about 
the inns 
and_ hotels, 
watching 
for a chance 
tositon their 
hunkers be- 
forea crowd, 
and to draw 
mice from 
their ears, 
yellow- 
painted, 
canary-looking sparrows from their sleeves, 
or to thrust wickedly sharp swords to the 
hilt down their throats. 

In a Japanese town one cannot walk far 
without. being confronted by athletics in 
one form or other. In the streets you can 
rarely escape the painted and gaudily- 
dressed tots who turn baby handsprings, 
execute somersaults and do other infantile 
stunts in a wheedling effort to secure the 
“hairy foreigner’s” wealth. A Japanese 
matsuri were not the fair it purports with- 
out the bespangled tight-rope performer, 
the bamboo-ladder climbing youngsters, 
the wrestlers, tumblers, spearsmen or 
fencers. 

So deeply rooted is the native love for 
the strenuous life that the national sports 
of other lands have been tried in Japan. 
The Mikado, with many of the imperial 
family, attends the annual spring races in 
Yokohama; but nothing in the line of im- 
ported sports so appeals to the Japanese as 
cycling and baseball. Cycling clubs are 
scattered all over the empire, thousands of 
American bicycles spin across the island 
and the foreigners experience difficulty in 
keeping even a few of the records and 
trophies out of native hands. 

The Tokio baseball team is an efficient 
organization, and it frequently drubs the 
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teams from other ports and cities. At the 
Yokohama cricket grounds excellent and 
sharply contested games may be witnessed 
occasionally between the Tokio uative 
team and the Yokohama foreign organiza- 
tion. 

The abolition of the feudal system in 
1871, and the consequent merging into 
the commonalty of the samurai classes, 
lessened the opportunities of winning for- 
tune and rank by the sword. But as this 
is the Oriental badge of the gentleman and 
its traditions cherished in the Japanese 
mind, fencing grows more popular in an 
effort to keep these sentiments alive and 
transmit them to coming generations; for 
fencing in Japan, where the rapier is un- 
known and the thrust never employed, is 
a preparatory course in swordsmanship. 
Japanese swords are ordinarily a fraction 
over two feet long, and are for use with 
both hands. The hilts are double-handed 
without guards, and all the passes are 
cutting blows, either upward or down- 
ward. Short weapons about twelve inches 
long are also used, as well as very long 
ones, some of which reach to six feet in 
length. 

The foils for fencing are made of round 
bamboo (shine), split to insure flexibility, 
and then bound at both ends with sheet 
leather or wound with raw-hide lacing. In 
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Youthful Tumblers. 


fencing practice the students don corselets 
(o-do) with shoulder plates of thin metal 
or hardened hide well padded within. A 
barred iron mask (0-men), likewise padded 
around the edges, a shield for the throat 
and heavily padded gauntlets complete 
the defensive mail. The technique of the 
exercise varies 
with the teachings 
of the different 
schools, but in the 
main it resembles 
that of Europe 
and the West. A 
very elaborate eti- 
quette character- 
izes each of the 
Japanese systems, 
honorifics even be- 
ing applied to the 
various articles 
employed. For 
example, the let- 
ter o which pre- 
cedes the nomen- 
clature — signifies 
honorable, as 
o-men, honorable 
mask. 

Even more mi- 
nutely detailed is 
the etiquette pre- 
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siding over the sword, for in no coun- 
try is it made an object of such honor 
asin Japan. To the native mind it is a 
divine symbol, a lordly weapon, and if not 
always a certificate of noble birth, it is at 
least a mark of merit or valor. Some of 
the Japanese possess magnificent collec- 
tions of these weapons, and no heirlooms 
are more sedulously cherished. The na- 
tives have an abiding faith in many of the 
mottoes engraved on famous Japanese 
blades: “In the last days one’s sword 
becomes the wealth of one’s posterity ”’; 
“The gods wore and wielded two-edged 
swords”’; and “ There’s naught ’twixt 
Heaven and earth that man need fear who 
carries at his belt this single blade.” The 
Japanese believe implicitly that “One’s 
fate is in the hands of Heaven, but a skilful 
fighter does not meet death.” 

In feudal times no artisans were held in 
greater honor than the swordmakers. 
They enjoyed special privileges, and were 
sought and employed by the greatest 
daimios of the land. The poorest samu- 
rai would starve himself in order to possess 
a richly mounted sword of fine temper. 
Each samurai wore two swords, a long one 
for defense and a short one with which to 
commit hara-kiri (belly-cut), when van- 
quished or imprisoned. On each of these 
weapons the crest of the wearer or the 
family or clan to which he belonged was 
engraved. Thrust into a small groove at 
the side of the dirk, or shorter sword, was 
a miniature blade (koketana), which stood 
for the Japanese pocket-knife, the Western 
knife being unknown to them. Upon the 
metal hilt of this small blade the owner’s 
name was likewise carved: it thus served 


him as a card, for in cases where a warrior 
vanquished and beheaded an enemy this 
trinket was thrust, skewer-like, into the 
scalp or ear of the severed head, that all 
the world might know at whose hand the 
individual met death. Many tragedies 
have resulted from breaches of sword eti- 
quette—tragedies that have been treated 
in song and story or dramatized for the 
Japanese stage. In the eighteenth and 
the first half of the nineteenth centuries, 
every Japanese carried a fighting chip on 
his shoulder. At that time, to accidentally 
clash the sheath of one’s sword against 
that of another was sufficient to invoke an 
immediate and tragic retribution. Inten- 
tional sayo-até (scabbard collision) is the 
Japanese equivalent to our flinging down 
the gauntlet. To touch another’s weapon 
in any way was a grave offense, and to turn 
the sheath in the belt as if about to draw 
constituted a challenge. Until recent 
times, Japanese ladies carried short swords, 
custom having deprived them of the too 
liberal use of that feminine weapon sup- 
posedly sharper than the most famed Yo- 
shimitsu blade. 

Ina land where swordsmanship is held 
in such esteem, it is but natural that fenc- 
ing should be universally popular. Every 
Japanese school, therefore, has a room or 
a yard reserved for the instruction in, and 
the practice of, this craft. Oftentimes in 
passing a native school one hears high 
above the sing-song chant of the scholars 
the rattle and clangor of bamboo foils 
impinging on masks and protective mail. 

All the Japanese police carry swords 
and are expert in the use of them, and daily 
practice is exacted at every station. 
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Leonidas Profoundly sympathizing 
Hubbard, Jr. with the anxiety in which the 
friends of Leonidas Hubbard, Jr. are 
awaiting authoritative news of his fate, 
we wish to state the facts as we know 
them. In spite of our best endeavor, 
these are meagre enough. Our first and 
only direct information is contained in the 
following telegram: 


Jan. 22, 1904. 
Chateau Bay, Quebec 
Cashier OutinGc Magazine 
239 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 
Hubbard died in Central Labrador Oc- 
tober eighteenth. Remains cared for. El- 
son with me at Northwest River. 
D. Wallace. 


Dillon Wallace, the sender of the tele- 
gram, was Mr. Hubbard’s friend and only 
white companion. The Elson mentioned 
is the Cree Indian guide of the OuTING 
party. Mr. Wallace sent similar tele- 
grams to relatives and friends, giving 
starvation as the cause of Mr. Hubbard’s 
death. He sent no letters of any kind. 
The telegrams, however, show such a 
knowledge of detail as to sweep away the 
last ground of hope. They came by 
courier relays from Northwest River to 
Chateau Bay, the extreme point of com- 
munication by wire. 

The editor of OuTING wired immediate 
orders to spare no expense in the despatch 
of couriers, provisions, dogs and sleds to 
aid the party in bringing out the body. 
He has been in constant communication 
with the officials of the telegraph and 
steamship companies, Hudson Bay agents, 
missionaries, in fact anyone who could be 
of possible assistance in obtaining news 
or rendering assistance. Arrangements 
have been made for the immediate trans- 
portation of the party upon its arrival on 
the Coast. At just what point this will 
be, there is no means of knowing. 

We wish there was more to tell. At 
this writing, however, there is nothing. 





The Editor Just now, when our coun- 
in try is busy protecting, 
South America annexing, recognizing, dig- 
ging-up and commercializing various 
parts of South America, it is a peculiar 
thing that no one seems to know anything 
about the country itself. Nothing is more 
strikingly significant of this condition than 
the fact that Caspar Whitney, after travel- 
ing and hunting the world over, is only now 
completing his travels by a trip to South 
America. Mr. Whitney left New York 
on February 5th for a two months’ journey 
through our sister continent. His aim is 
to study the habits and lives of the people, 
to hunt the jaguar in the jungles, and to 
keep his eyes wide open all the time for 
vigorous, stirring, human-interest articles 
for OutING. During the absence of the 
editor, the usual comment of the Sports- 
man’s View-point will be omitted. 


A New John Burroughs will estab- 
Department lish in April OUTING a regu- 
lar editorial department, in which he will 
talk in his intimate way to OUTING readers 
about this great world of living things— 
the growing, flying, swimming life about 
us. This is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant editorial announcement of the year. 

Mr. Burroughs’ name carries with it the 
promise of entertainment and the guar- 
antee of authority. His recent much- 
talked-of magazine articles make him, 
at this time, the most prominent figure 
before the magazine-reading public. It 
is OuTING’s policy to take at least one 
step forward with each issue.- Mr. Bur- 
rough’s editorial connection with the mag- 
azine is surely a long leap in the right 
direction. 

We have arranged for a large edition of 
April OuTING ‘o meet the leap in home 
circulation tha: is sure to follow this an- 
nouncement. You would do well, how- 
ever, to order in advance, as the demand 
will undoubtedly be great. 








THE AUTOMOBILE OF 1904 


HE first American automobile show was 

held in New York in November, 1900, 
its great feature being the track, on which 
vehicles were continually running, carrying 
the visitors as passengers. The soul of that 
first show, the vehicle exhibit, was limited 
to the small oval within the track, with a 
side display of odd and curious cars in the 
restaurant. The vehicles shown were es- 
sentially shaftless carriages, outwardly the 
product of carriage designers and carriage 
builders. Except for the wire wheels, they 
were carriages in frame, springs and body. 
What they were internally was largely a 
matter of mystery to the.public; there was 
little attempt on the part of the makers to 
display the mechanism, and in most cases 
the construction was such that but little 
could be seen of the interior of the box body 
closely packed with tanks and flywheels. 
Under these circumstances, the track dis- 
play, though a petty affair in itself, served 
a certain purpose as an actual demonstra- 
tion that the vehicles were self-moving; but 
comparatively few of the immense. crowd of 
visitors came away with an intelligent idea 
of the cause of motion. 

In the recent (1904) show the track was 
discarded, not only as undesirable, but im- 
possible—the entire main floor of the Madi- 
son Square Garden being crowded with 
vehicles, in addition to a large part of the 
basement being filled, in cases, with some 
of the most interesting exhibits. 

The first impression produced by a walk 
through the show was essentially a hum- 
ble tribute to French ideas and French 
skill; the American shaftless carriage of 
three years ago, in its two forms of the 
over-ornate and gingerbread buggy and the 
square, heavy and clumsy box-car, was ab- 
sent, and its place taken by the latest pat- 
terns of road locomotives, with elaborately 
wrought fronts of enamelled brass and the 
universal “tonneau” body. In many cases 
this type, distinctively of French origin, has 
been adopted bodily, in outward appearance 
and inward mechanism, in some cases, while 
the original principles of design, including 
the horizontal motor within the body, have 
been retained, the front has been changed 
to the French motor bonnet. Still another 
evidence of the popularity of the French 
type is found in its imitation in both steam 
and electric cars; where no technical rea- 
sons suggest its need the motor bonnet is, 
nevertheless, imitated, if only in wood, to 
catch the ey e. At the same time, there was 
a distinctively American side, which was 
quite as well worthy of study. Acting on 
their own initiative, as such cars are as yet 
unknown outside of this country, certain 
American makers have sought success in 
the production of small, light, but thor- 
oughly efficient road cars of the runabout 
type, carrying two persons; building them 
in very large numbers for a ready sale at 
prices well below the thousand-dollar mark. 
In order to do this, it has been necessary 
to evolve a new type, different alike from 





the foreign motor-car and the earlier 
American automobiles; the two ends in 
view being cheapness of construction and 
ultimate strength. English and Continertal 
makers have been well content thus far 
with the still growing demand for large and 
costly cars, and have done little or nothing 
toward the development of the popular, 
low-priced vehicle; in this country, on the 
other hand, there are already many makers 
devoting themselves exclusively to the wide- 
spread demand for a low- priced car. There 
is at present no reason to anticipate a lower- 
ing of the prices of the standard vehicles on 
either side of the ocean, and if the hope of 
the general public for a cheap automobile 
is to be realized it will be through the fur- 
ther perfection of the special type of ma- 
chines introduced within the past three 
years by American makers. 

Considering the three powers represented 
at the recent show, the gasoline cars de- 
mand first attention as having about by far 
the largest exhibit. These, as already men- 
tioned, were in two clearly defined types, 
the French locomotive and the American 
light motor runabout. There were, how- 
ever, evidences of a possible third type 
which may figure in the future; some of the 
makers of the cheap cars endeavoring to 
apply the same principle of design to a 
larger and more powerful car. It is simply 
impossible that the average French touring 
car carrying four persons can be equalled 
in all-round qualities by any mere amplifi- 
cation of the light American runabout; but 
it is not impossible that a system of con- 
struction may be perfected to a point where 
it will give a four-passenger car of reason- 
able efficiency and moderate speed at a cost 
of not very much over one thousand dollars. 
While inferior in many ways to the French 
car of the same nominal capacity and several 
times the cost, this car does, nevertheless, 
meet the wants of many who cannot afford 
the more costly vehicle, but are content to 
dispense with some of the more sensational 
features of motoring so long as they can 
travel safely and surely. 

The larger gasoline cars were shown in 
greater variety of styles than ever before, 
but mainly of one generai type. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of this type is the flat 
rectangular platform (chassis), which, itself 
supported on the axles by four springs, car- 
ries the motor attached in the front, while 
the flat space abaft the dashboard is fitted 
for any variety of body. This construction 
is now adopted by some distinctively Amer- 
ican machines. The power principle is 
really all that remains of the gasoline auto 
of three years ago. The tube carriage frame 
is replaced by a solid construction of angle 
or channel steel; axles, wheels and springs 
are heavier and the tires are better. The 
mechanism throughout has been strength- 
ened and improved. Aluminum bodies are 
replacing wood in the higher-priced cars, 
and the direct, chainless arrangement of 
drive is being used to a larger extent. 
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While the position of the motor is in a 
measure independent of the frame construc- 
tion, it is interesting to note that thirty-five 
out of sixty-five cars had the motor in 
front, only a few of the remainder—such as 
the Winton, Packard and Haynes-Apperson 
—with motors in the back, being large cars. 
In the style and placing of the motor itself 
there were thirty-nine vertical motors and 
twenty-six horizontal ones; of one-cylinder 
motors, twenty-two; of two-cylinder, twenty- 
eight; of three-cylinder, two, and of the 
latest type, four-cylinder, fifteen. Of those 
gasoline cars which carried the motor under 
the middle of the body, no less than twenty 
carried the motor hood in the front merely 
for appearance. 

All things considered, the American mak- 
ers are on the right track. They have dis- 
carded some very erroneous principles of 
construction and have adopted many that 
have been proved correct. There is just 
now but little disposition to exploit purely 
freak features. When a little more imita- 
tion and study has made them as thoroughly 
familiar with the underlying principles of 
French design as they are now with the 
external features, we may look for a new 
and still more marvelous improvement of 
the motor car. ‘That the American will 
shortly surpass him, is now conceded by the 
French maker. 

In spite of the predominance of gasoline, 
the steam car made a fine showing, even in- 
vading the former special domain of its 
rival, in having the tonneau body and the 
motor front. Larger and more powerful 
than the ordinary light steamer, and fitted 
with condensers, these vehicles represent a 
new and pleasing phase of road locomotion. 
In fact, the steam exhibit as a whole showed 
imprevement in many mechanical and struc- 
tural details, and the general standard of 
steam construction is undoubtedly higher 
than it was three years ago. 

The electric cars attracted comparatively 
little attention from the public, but those 
who studied them carefully found evidences 
of general improvement in detail that com- 
mend them to all who are within reach of 
charging. facilities. While no wonderful 
discoveries have been made of late in either 
battery or motor construction, there is on 
the part of the makers of the vehicles and 
of the motors, batteries and parts as well, 
a better understanding of the problem of 
electric driving, this, with the growing num- 
ber of charging stations, is certain to keep 
the electric car in permanent use as it now 
stands. That this use will be greatly ex- 
tended by radically new discoveries can 
harly be doubted in view of past experiences 
in all lines of electrical engineering. 

The electric automobile is an ideal vehicle 
for short runs, and their more general use 
will undoubtedly encourage the establish- 
ment of frequent charging stations through- 
out the country, especially as the trolicy 
current can be easily adapted for such use. 
A fortune awaits the inventor who shall 
discover some method of storing many 


amperes of this valuable energy in a light- 
weight battery. The electric vehicle of 1904 
is also greatly improved over the one of 
even a year ago. It is stronger, less cum- 
bersome and free from that noisy gearing 
which when running reminded one of a 

“tumbler” in an iron foundry. The elec- 
tric carriages exhibited this year presented 
more new designs than other power vehicles. 
The new victorias, broughams and _ stan- 
hopes show elegance and comfort of forin, 
while the powerful trucks and stages shown 
are fine examples of power-wagon craft, and 
emphasize an important epoch in commer- 
cial transportation. At the present moment 
the electric automobile is an important fac- 
tor in the vehicle world, with no superior 
for city use. 

To the general public, which cares noth- 
ing for engineering problems or mechanical 
details, but merely wants to ride faster and 
better than it can by horse-power, the show 
promises much in its display of protection 
and covering. To within two years little 
attention has been given to the protection 
of driver or passengers, but this important 
point in all-the-year-round motoring is now 
receiving deserved consideration. In the 
large cars the backs of the tonneaus are 
carried up higher and shaped so as to throw 
the dust; and at least a canopy with cur- 
tained sides is provided. Some new cars 
go much further in the use of curtains and 
glass panels by which the occupants may 
be perfectly enclosed. The complete enclosed 
body originally found only on the city 
vehicles is now being fitted to the touring 
cars, ensuring all necessary comfort regard- 
less ‘of weather. Even some smaller Amer- 
ican cars were shown with a complete en- 
closed body. It is evident that the coming 
motor car will be by no means a summer, 
fair-weather vehicle, but fit for use the year 
around. 

Looking back to the first show, there was 
exhibited one lone solitary chassis, or frame, 
wheels.and motor with body removed; for 
the rest, visitors were largely in the dark 
as to the motive mechanism. At the 1904 
show much of the mechanism was easily 
visible by merely raising the motor hood, 
and all the prominent makers of both large 
and small cars exhibited the chassis as a 
special feature. The wheels and frame with 
body removed were blocked up, and in some 
cases the motor was driven by special elec- 
tric power, so that every movement could 
be studied. Not a few machines were 
shown dissected, or by means of motors 
with portions of the cylinders cut away, dis- 
played, so as to disclose the action of the 
valves, sparking apparatus and other parts. 
Nothing was hidden, but the public was in- 
vited to see, to ask and to learn all that it 
cared to know. That seven days of such a 
demonstration was in itself a lesson of no 
small value was evident in watching the 
eager crowds around those cars whose 
mechanism was most clearly exhibited. 

OvutiNnG believes in the automobile be- 
cause it helps people to breathe the fresh 
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air. OvTING believes in the automobile be- 
cause it has done so much to make people 
know the out-door world. There are some 
folk who will not walk because it is too 
much of an effort, will not play golf because 
it is too much work, will not drive or ride 


because they do not like horses, and so 
grow dull with indoor air, morbid, fretful, 
and eventually unhealthy. The most ob- 


durate can be induced to ride in an 
mobile, and that at least means to breathe 
fresh air. If it is hot, an automobile ride 
cools and refreshes you. If it is cold, dress 
warmly, and the pure air will bring the 
sparkle to your eyes, color to your cheeks 
and give you an appetite for dinner. 

The difficulties some people have in man- 
aging an auto are due to their neglect to 
familiarize themselves thoroughly with the 
mechanism. ‘They barely take time to learn 
more than the starting, stopping and operat- 


auto- 


ing on the road, whereas they should learn 
not only how the machinery works, but 
why. 


It is an absolute fact, that if the machin- 
ery of the automobile is given one half the 
care given a horse, nine-tenths of the delays 
and break-downs on the road would be ob- 
viated. The driving power of the automo- 
bile is comparatively simple, and can be 
learned thoroughly in a few hours by any 
intelligent person. Manufacturers should 
insist on instructing purchasers thoroughly 
in automobile mechanism. 

The popularity of the automobile among 
women is constantly growing, a fact that 
may be corroborated any day by the number 
of them to be seen in the driver's seat. 

Apropos of the automobile, it is not out 
of place here to note with genuine satis- 
faction the increasing general use of the 
bicycle, because, apart from its being one 
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of the most helpful aids to good health, 
has done more io establish good roads than 
almost any other instrument of recreation. 
The value of good roads is inestimable to 
any country, and it is to be hoped the auto- 
mobile clubs which are forming throughout 
the world will join forces with the bicyclists 
in obtaining highway improvements, so im- 
portant to both. Miles upon miles of roads 
in the United States, now almost impassabie 
for any form of vehicle, eventually will be 
macadamized by means of the wants and the 
influence of automobilists. It has been the 
wise practice of State engineers in the past 
to eliminate, as far as possible, in the build- 
ing of these macadamized roads, the steep 
grades so often encountered in the rural 
districts, and it is of vital importance that 
the system be carried out to a still greater 
extent. The usefulness of the automobile 
would be increased threefold if it were pos- 
sible to do away with heavy grades, be- 
cause then a machine in the near future 
would be produced to transport even heavy 
merchandise for short distances, at a cost 
low enough to compete with the lowest. 
The enormous speeds attained recently by 
automobiles is fairly startling; the f fact that 
it is possible to make as fast time on a good 
country road in a motor car as by an ex- 
press train proves what constant experi- 
ment with high-powered machines that sac- 
rilice everything else for the sake of speed 
has accomplished. It is doubtful if at this 
stage in its development the speed of the 
automobile can be calculated. If a motor 
car can now be modeled to carry some mer- 
chandise and exceed the speed of a railway 
train, it is not unreasonable to assume that 
there is a chance of its revolutionizing the 
future method of transporting mails and 


valuable light articles. 
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AMERICAN VARIATIONS OF THE 
SPORTING DOG 


By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


MERICA is not England. After a cen- 

tury and a quarter of firecracking 
Fourths the statement is a political super- 
fluity, but no study of sporting dogs can 
reach clear going except across the dead 
body of the contention that America is an 
extension of British jurisdiction and infal- 
libility. 

That settled, the next step is to thank 
Great Britain for every one of our dogs of 
sporting breed. In our actual sports we use 
setters and pointers, foxhounds and beagles, 
greyhounds and two breeds of water re- 
trievers. Crosses and mongrels need not 
be counted. ‘These regular breeds are all 
British. 

In technical classification the sporting 
division includes all the hounds, the clum- 
ber, cocker and field spaniels, with the fox 
terriers and the rest of the sporting terrier 
list. Some writers add collies. In our 
country, however, none of these other 
breeds—ignoring dog-fights and ratting— 
is used to an appreciz able extent in practical 
sport. They are kept as fancy varieties 
and as companions. In fashion and on the 
benches the semi-sporting dogs have forged 
ahead fast within a few years, and now col- 
lectively outnumber in the studbooks and 
shows the actual servants of the gun and 
leash. Attractive they are, too, and well 
worthy of care and study; but only a volu- 
minous and exhaustive treatise would need 
to describe them in detail, since they do not 
differ at all from their cousins across the 
water, where the breeds have been elabo- 
rately set forth by competent authorities and 
where the standards for both countries have 
been fixed. Boston terriers alone have an 
American status all their own, and they are 
scarcely sporting dogs. 

In what does the sporting dog proper dif- 
fer in America from the British dog of the 
same breed? Greyhounds not at all, as yet, 
though if the wide prairies had remained 
unfenced, there is a chance that the climate 
and the jack rabbit, a faster and stiffer 
traveler than the English hare, might have 
caused a definite modification. Water re- 
trievers not much, though the Chesapeake 
Bay dog is an American development, in 
form and raiment quite unlike any British 
breed 

It is foxhounds and shooting dogs which 
have become, under American conditions, 
something essentially different from what 
the British sportsmen established and have 
maintained as filling their conceptions of 
utility and good looks. 

Reduced to the simplest terms, the change 
wrought over here comes to this: The dry 
climate of extreme temperatures, the nature 
of the grounds and game, and the methods 
of hunting the fox and shooting game 
birds cause the survival of the fittest to pro- 


ceed in the direction of a faster, lighter, 
more enduring animal; perhaps not more 
sensitive of nose, but quicker in the reflexes 
of judgment and action which are the se- 
quences of scent. 

An American will pardon every defect 
but one. That one is inability to stand the 
pace. Consequently, the dog which has 
more beef and timber than his nerve and 
power can carry drops, as the same Amer- 
ican sportsman would say, into the discard 
and is replaced by another which can go 
the route at the pace. 

For speed and endurance are built upon 
the factors of strong muscle on a light 
bony structure, a heart action beyond the 
ordinary, and a nervous energy which can- 
not be physically measured, but is even 
more necessary in a dog than in a race- 
horse, because whip and spur cannot force 
unwilling or failing powers. 

Conformation counts for much with 
theorists. It has an importance. Utterly 
bad shape is incompatible with easy speed. 
But the small variations at which solemn 
criticism is often hurled are more to the 
eye than to the deed. The ratio of weight 
to power, the blood-pump, the energy and 
the hunting zeal—these are what tell; and 
to these ends American sportsmen have 
chosen their dogs. 

Bred their dogs, one might say, but the 
phrase would be only a half-truth. The 
British—Ireland and Scotland are one with 
England in dogs—are better breeders than 
we. They are far and away the best. in the 
world. Horses, cattle, sheep, chickens, 
pigeons—what you will, the British breed 
better than others if they take it up at all. 

Not that they know any science of breed- 
ing concealed from the rest of the world. 
They love the land and they love outdoor 
sport. With this penchant for the land and 
its sports they have the British—not less 
British than Yankee—gift of shrewd com- 
mon sense; and an insistence on good form 
and approved standards which is more 
British than Yankee. It is only justice to 
believe that if they had our land and our 
game, and had undertaken to breed dogs 
to suit both, they would have produced the 
typical American qualities and at the same 
time have achieved more of uniformity and 
breediness. 

Americans are clear as to what they ask 
a dog to do, but neglectful of any ten com- 
mandments or thirty-nine articles bearing 
on how he looks. And, as such they are 
indifferent bree least of dogs. It 
is history that an American plunges into 
breeding with smart confidence, overdoes 
at the start, wearies about at the point 
where he might learn something, and seeks 
another novelty. To the Englishman, 
sport goes with the land and breeding with 
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the sport. If he surpasses in his breeding, 
he is gratified. If things go awry, he keeps 
on breeding just the same. In England 
the landowner has most of the sporting 
dogs. In America nine out of ten poy inn 
shooting dogs are bred and owned by law- 
yers, merchants and other townsmen who 
shoot by sufferance or invitation on tv: 
lands of other people. Breeding, even 
shooting, is an amusement and an incident. 
It is lightly picked up, lightly pursued, 
lightly forgotten. 

So the British are better breeders. Where 
we have the advantage is in the abundance 
of game—now, alas, becoming by degrees 
a scarcity—free to almost anybody, a coun- 
try of immense extent, foxes which are wild 
animals, and the Bob White, a bird upon 
which the field dog can exhibit every qual- 
ity, best to lie and trickiest to hide of all 
shootable feathered creatures. 

In the evolution among pointers and set- 
ters of a greater proportion of energy to 
weight, it has sometimes happened that pub- 
lic trials have brought out winners which 
seemed very small. When these winners 
appeared alongside of the larger and heavier 
dogs of older type the alarmists cried out 
that the setters and pointers were becoming 
degenerate from inbreeding and _ other 
causes. Longer experience has rather dis- 
sipated the alarm, though some of the city 
writers resume the cry occasionally when 
they see a few small celebrities benched 
near bigger beauties at a show. Handlers 
and breeders who were among the dogs 
saw that the quite small ones were rather 
the exception at all times, and that winners 
represented about a good, fair average; 
moreover, that the noticeably small-sized 
winners were nearly always of exception- 
ally good make-up—big little dogs—and, 
well mated, had a good influence in perfect- 
ing the breed. Nowadays the handlers and 
breeders work along, winning with what- 
ever can win, producing from what can 
produce; finding that there are big ones, 
little ones and medium ones, and that aca- 
demics must be guided by practice, not prac- 
tice by academics. If the breeders do not 
stick to the game, the handlers do; and so 
far there has always been a new crop of 
breeders coming on, with afew leaders, 
like Mr. Pierre Lorillard and the late 
Colonel Edward Dexter, who maintain 
their patronage steadily through the years. 
The large number of public events and the 
enormous private ownership of shooting 
dogs produce a result which the more con- 
centrated and deep-seated breeding fancy in 
Great Britain cannot equal ; and could not 
equal even if the fashion of driving game 
had not diminished their use of dogs. 

So the faster hounds of further-reaching 
and mellower cry, so the setters and point- 
ers of wider range and keener temperament 
have been produced—not by any man’s sys- 
tem of breeding, but by the constant selec- 
tion of those which carry the pace under 
more exacting conditions. 

British writers on sporting dogs are usu- 
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ally ahead of us. They regard their work 
more seriously. The better books on dogs 
in England are elevated in tone, scientific in 
spirit and commendably thorough. With us 
there is a trifle too much of the chip-on-the- 
shoulder or of the attitude that about dogs 
anything will do. A report has just been 
issued by the Fish and Game Commission 
of a Western State. It is bulky and quite 
fancifully illustrated. The chapter on set- 
ters and pointers states sweepingly that a 
great majority of dogs used for private 
shooting or entered in field trials are point- 
ers. The writer, on this premise, concludes 
that pointers suit the United States better 
than setters. Just as this book reached me, 
the entries of the Nebraska and Manitoba 
field trials were announced. These two 
entry lists included most of the dogs which 
the trials of 1903 have seen. They were the 
beginning of the circuit. In the Manitoba 
derby were entered 46 setters and 16 point- 
ers. The all-age entries were 33 setters and 
16 pointers. In Nebraska the derby had 
52 setters and 26 pointers; the all-age stake 
42 setters, one of them Irish, and 24 point- 
ers. If all had been pointers or all setters, 
the difference would not have been mate- 
rial, since either breed is, all in all, as good 
as the other. But it makes a big difference 
when an official report proclaims a fact 
which is not a fact and draws a conclusion 
which is vitiated from the start. The sub- 
ject was dogs, and the author set down 
carelessly a casual impression, formed no- 
body knows how. The studbooks show a 
like preponderance of setters in private 
hands. 

The English do these things better. Stone- 
henge, not now up to date even with re- 
vision, was an example of lucidity, judicial 
care and ripened observation worthy of an 
honored place in any literature. Rawdon 
Lee was a later authority of the same type. 
Even Mr.. Lane, whose chipper book is but 
three years old, possesses a freedom from 
pseudo-literary affectation and a wholesome 
sincerity of treatment which inspire confi- 
dence in his message as far as it goes. 

Still, though we breed erratically and 
write loosely, we undoubtedly have, in 
“class” of performance at work, the best 
bird dogs and hounds ever seen. If this 
seems a broad statement, I must refer to 
English sportsmen of my acquaintance who 
have done hunting and shooting on both 
sides. 

That being the fact it becomes worth 
while to inquire into the history of our 
sporting dogs and to formulate some of the 
methods we use in handling them. 

The reader will understand that the 
American modification here considered is 
not accepted by all Americans. There has 
been a conflict, sometimes bitter, between 
those who would adhere strictly to English 
ideals and standards and those who would 
press into recognition the American 
changes. The East, generally speaking, is 
the conservative section, supported by many 
Canadian sportsmen. 
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English setter men have conducted the 
factional contest most sharply. Soon after 
the introduction of bench shows, the Amer- 
ican school, led by bench and field judges 
like Major Taylor, now of New York, Mr. 
P. T. Madison of Indianapolis, Mr. P. H. 
Bryson of Memphis, General Shattuc of 
Cincinnati and Mr. W. S. Bell of Pittsburg, 
insisted on awarding bench prizes to the 
lighter type. Twice a club has been organ- 
ized to formulate a new written standard. 
The first was fifteen years ago, the second 
in 1900-1901. These new standards were 
not accepted by the other side, and the dis- 
pute remains where it stood. The con- 
servative side has been upheld by Messrs. 
John Davidson of Michigan, William Tall- 
man of Connecticut, Dr. Hair of the same 
State, James Mortimer of New York and 
other judges. Usually the Westminster 
Kennel Club has alternated from year to 
year in selecting its English setter judges, 
to give each side a chance to illustrate what 
it means by type. 

American foxhounds were also developed 
in the South and West, though in practical 
hunting they have the field to themselves, 
with occasional crosses of imported hounds, 
in all the States. There are oniy three or 
four packs of definite English type which 
an English M. F. H. would regard with 
approbation. Mr. Mather of Philadelphia 
and Major Wadsworth of Geneseo, New 
York, have the best kennels of direct Eng- 
lish importation and style; Mr. Keene now 
aiming at the same forward position. 

The American sporting dog, therefore, as 
a separate development, is a prevailing tend- 
ency and not a res adjudicata. The changes 
involve not a few contradictions which 
confuse a novice listening to controversial 
assertions. But the separate development 
is a certainty, and the lines can be marked 
out with an intelligible approximation to 
definiteness. 

Definiteness as to the present. If I were 
to picture the future, I should describe the 
notable recent increase of preserves, some 
of exclusive ownership, some of leased 
privileges over farm lands, and make the 
deduction that fifty years will extend over 
America something closely resembling the 
British condition. But there will be other 
books on sporting dogs to tell that other 
story when the time comes. 


SHOOTING BREEDS. 


Accurate impressions of the general value 
and utility of shooting dogs in America can- 
not be formed from any man’s private judg- 
ment, even when his experience is consider- 
able. No man’s personal observation cov- 
ers more than a small part of the ground, 
and an assured estimate can be obtained 
only by averaging a large number of per- 
sonal opinions collected from different parts 
of the country, or by an analysis of the 
public records. In preparing this book my 
effort has been to combine these two meth- 
ods in order to reach results which will be 
reliably instructive. 
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As far as anything can be, the records of 
registration in the studbooks are free from 
narrow and factional opinions. In the 
American Kennel Club Studbook for 1902. 
there are 893 English setters, 708 pointers, 
70 Irish setters and 37 Gordon setters. Out 
of the 893 English setters, 756 have Glad 
stone or Count Noble blood; in the great 
majority of cases‘both. There are 53 which 
are either modern Laveracks or carry a con- 
trolling infusion of that blood. There are 
84 of prevailing Llewellin blood which have 
neither Gladstone nor Count Noble lines. 

The American Kennel Club registration 
is patronized by owners in all parts of the 
country, and is the only studbook which 
the bench show men, considered as a class, 
use at all. The preponderance of Llewellin 
setters, and the remarkable command which 
the Gladstone and Count Noble families 
have of the situation, are conclusive as to 
the popularity of that variety of English 
setters. No other registration is recognized 
at bench shows except that of the America 
Kennel Club. The tide of preference for 
Llewellin setters and for the Gladstone and 
Count Noble blood is, therefore, conclusively 
shown by the setter figures of this stud- 
book; because the leading bench show spe- 
cialists prefer the Laverack, and are often 
inexorable in condemning the Llewellin. If 
the studbook used by them presents such a 
proportion of Llewellins there seems to be 
nothing left of doubt as to the English set- 
ter strains preferred in American sport. 

The Field Dog Studbook, conducted in 
Chicago by the American Field, contains for 
1902 about twelve hundred English setter 
registrations and practically all of them 
have either Gladstone or Count Noble 
blood, or both, though the Laverack lines 
of Monk of Furness, Count Howard and 
others appear frequently. This volume 
shows one pure Laverack. The managers 
of the Field Dog Studbook separate 
“ straight-bred ” Llewellins from other Eng- 
lish setters, but this is not worth noticing, 
since, while well meant, it is confusing and 
unjust. There never has been a fixed strain 
in or descended from Mr. Llewellin’s ken- 
nel. All through this book I shall use the 
term “ Llewellin” in connection with dogs 
which have a large preponderance of Lle- 
wellin blood, and the term “ Modern Lave- 
rack” in connection with dogs which have 
an overwhelming percentage of Laverack 
blood, and have been bred to the Laverack 


type. 

In the Field Dog Studbook there are 
about seven hundred pointers, thirty-nine 
Irish setters and twenty Gordons. 

While on this subject, the registration of 
other dogs practically. used in American 
sports may be noticed. In the American 
Kennel Club Studbook for 1902 there are 
one Chesapeake Bay dog and one bitch; 
three Irish water spaniel dogs and one 
bitch. In the Field Dog Studbook for 
1902 there are six Chesapeake Bay dogs 
and three bitches; seven Irish water spaniel 
dogs and five bitches. 
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When it is remembered that the Amer- 
ican Kennel Club Studbook was originally 
established by the field trial associations in 
the West, it is curious to note the progress 
of what may be termed the fancy breeds 
in America. In the volume for 1902 there 


are registered 860 odd Boston terriers, 
1,380 collies and 330 fox terriers. When 
the studbook was established, the Airedale 


America ; 
registra- 


terrier was almost unknown in 
yet the volume for 1902 shows a 
tion of some hundred and sixty Airedales 
—a great many more than the. registration 
of Irish and Gordon setters combined. 

I may say that I made no attempt to 
exhaustively verify these figures. They may 
be in error slightly one way or the other. 
The evidence on all poinis was so irresist- 
ible that I permitted my first count to stand. 

Of course these registrations do not tell 
the whole story. The foxhound and grey- 
hound men have their special studbooks. 
It is also to be said in connection with 
pointers and setters that nearly all the col- 
lie and Boston terrier men register their 
dogs, while in all likelihood three-quarters 
of the three breeds of setters and the point- 
ers in use in the country are not registered. 
At the same time the general story of the 
studbook records is descriptive of the situa- 
tion affecting the various breeds of shoot- 
ing dogs. In other words, the shooting 
men of America use Llewellin setters and 
pointers so largely that other breeds scarcely 
can be called competitors. It is also a basic 
conclusion that Gladstone and Count Noble 
setters have almost crowded out other 
Llewellins and that King of Kent and Jingo 
pe yinters are rapidly assuming the same posi- 
tion of undisputed supremacy in their breed. 

Not only on account of their numbers, 
but on account of the sharp discussions 
about individuals and types, the Llewellin 
setters must always occupy the largest 
space in any discussion of shooting dogs. 
In reference to these discussions and to dif- 
ferences over the relative value of different 
breeds of setters and different families of 
pointers, the reader should understand that 
partisans never do justice to the dogs on the 
other side. It is not well to believe the 
Llewellin breeders who call the modern 
Laveracks parlor dogs and diseased picture 
dogs. As a matter of fact, I can testify 
that these Laveracks make very useful 
shooting dogs which generally come to 
hand without much trouble. It would be 
a still greater mistake if one believed in 
the various denunciations of Llewellins. 
You will hear it said that the Llewellins 
are suffering from inbreeding; that they get 
small and puny; that they are all heels and 
no brains. You can hear these assertions 
and many others, not one of which is even 
approximately true. 


A great many of the fashionable fieid 
trial winners have been rather light and 
small, and many of their descendants are 


not easy to train on account of their intense 
hunting and ranging disposition. But this 
difficulty is more on the surface than real, 
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since the dogs in most cases come under 
discipline quickly when the trainer sets him- 
self seriously to developing their bird work. 
There are plenty of Llewellins which will 
weigh sixty pounds and more, and plenty 
of them which have brains enough to make 
circus dogs if anybody cared to use them 
for such a purpose. 

Giving the fixed name “ Llewellin ” in this 
country to setters of certain blood has 
caused a great deal of confusion, though it 
was a gracious idea in the first place, and 
it is no more than justice to Mr. Llewellin’s 


liberality and labor in the interest of field 
dogs. The trouble is that a great many 


people do all their thinking on the assump- 
tion that whatever strains to Mr. Llewellin’s 
kennel represents a concentrated breeding 
and a definite type. Even a superficial study 
of the subject shows that either a straight- 
bred Llewellin- is a paradoxical impossi- 
bility, or that every Llewellin is straight- 
bred. The cursory student will also find 
out that only a few dogs of Mr. Llewellin’s 
breeding were successful in helping to create 
the American favorite. Later importations 
from his kennel, like Gus Bondhu and Dick 
Bonhu, were soon discarded, and the influ- 
ence of some of the earlier dogs, which are 
painted in glowing colors by the fancy writ- 
ers, was utterly submerged in the field trial 
kennels. 

Many of the logicians and microscopists, 
who do the theorizing for sporting papers, 
will cite opinions and detached facts to the 
contrary, but it remains that the American 
field trial type of setter is essentially Glad- 
stonian. For scientific purposes, it would 
be accurate to call this type the Gladstone 
setter rather than the Llewellin setter. This 
Gladstone type is a leader among American 
setters. It is wiry, compact, fast and deci- 
sive, with remarkable courage and ability 
to carry high speed. Nevertheless, there 
are, as | have said, any number of Llewellin 
types which should suit all tastes. We see 
Llewellins having every attribute of value 
except good heads and good tails. Excel- 
lence at these two points is rather hard to 
find if all the old standards in regard to 
muzzle, skull and stern are to retained. 
There has been a frequent complaint in the 
East that the Llewellins represented a de- 
generation from true English setter type. 
The gentlemen who present this dogma 
have usually learned all they know from 
studying bench shows, where the beauty 
of the Laveracks has largely given them 
the preference. To tell the truth once 
more, there are vastly more Llewellins true 
to the old and approved English setter type 
than Laveracks: by that I mean having 
good bodies and running gear. 

Until men cease breeding dogs, the name 
of Edward Laverack will always stand 
highest. Any breeder of dogs, though his 
fancy may be for toy spaniels or mastiffs 
rather than for shooting dogs, takes off his 
hat in veneration when he speaks of Lave- 
rack. Every man of them knows that at a 
time when communication was difficult and 
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the art of breeding had not been carried far, 
Mr. Laverack produced a variety of setters 
which in beauty and distinction have never 
been equaled by any creation of the breed- 
er’s efforts. For a half century these dogs 
have stood out easily at the head of all 
others in their patrician appearance; in the 
elegance and symmetry which are evidences 
of gentle birth. It is hard to breed Lave- 
racks good at all points, but when one does 
come right it has a stamp of noblesse which 
no other dog rivals. The Laveracks have 
always had their friends in America, and 
probably will be preserved for generations 
to set an example of quality in breeding. 
In the field they suit a great many practical 
sportsmen, and as long as they please their 
supporters it is idle to speak disparagingly 
of their abilities on birds. 

Considering pointers and setters as rivals, 
we come to a difficult question. Each breed 
has its advocates, many of them so extreme 
that they will listen to nothing in favor of 
the other. Setters seem to meet the re- 
quirements in a larger variety of work and 
in more parts of the country. The pointers 
are most popular in the Middle West, where 
the — is open and the work is on 
wheat stubble and similar ground. The 
inne is a better water dog, and is the only 
bird dog suited to a country where briers 
are thick. The pointer suffers less from 
sandburrs and is said to stand the heat 
better, though I never could see any differ- 
ence in this last respect. I am inclined to 
think that out of an equal number of pup- 
pies one could develop more good pointers 
than setters. Pointers take to their work 
more readily, and in the hands of an ordi- 
nary amateur are more easily handled, 
though the rule is not universal. This last 
quality, with the sandburr troubles of set- 
ters, give the pointer the lead in amateur 
hands through the prairie States. 

The Irish setter can nearly always be 
made a good retriever on land and water, 
and probably stands rough weather better 
than any other shooting breed. The Gor- 
don’s rough weather qualities are little in- 
ferior. The studbook figures show that 
neither the Irish nor Gordon setter has 
quite met the taste of American sportsmen. 
I shall endeavor later to account for this 
fact. 

In the subsequent chapters in which the 
history and the special qualities of these 
shooting breeds are presented, it seems use- 
ful to describe briefly the dogs which appear 
in present pedigrees and in those likely to 
come before the amateur in the next twenty 
years, so that the inheritance assembled in 
a dog’s pedigree can be intelligently studied 
by the owner who may be curious—as every 
owner ought to be—about the potentialities 
of his dog’s family history. 

One cannot always follow the venerated 
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counsel, “ experto crede,” in overhauling the 
virtues of ancient dog heroes. They were 
not all grace and glory as the “ expert” 
pencilers and rhapsodists pictured them. 
When reading about them, one can see that 
the writers and artists were exercising their 
own powers instead of laboring for science; 
in which they followed the old rule of his- 
torians and court painters. We must do 
what we can to get at the plain truth. 

Ilumans who have the eye for dogs will 
be broad in spirit. There is room and there 
is reason for many tastes. ‘The true sports- 
man is a connoisseur, and the true connois- 
seur would rather revel in the perception 
of beauties and achievements than join the 
unhappy hunt for imperfections. Every 
expanded mind is first appreciative; every 
mean mind is first depreciating. 

If a man has seen much of dogs, he can 
explain certain inconsistencies of the apos- 
tles by remembering his own inconstancies. 
[ confess that I hav e had many an enthu- 
siasm. 

When I have seen a bloodlike Laverack, 
say Queen’s Place Pride, sumptuous among 
her sisters as the star-gowned maiden of 
the fairy tale, I have felt that a gentleman’s 
instinctive love of unexceptionable appoint- 
ments should weed all other kinds from his 
shooting establishment. 

If I happen to watch the work of pointers 
like Cuba Jr., Alford’s John or Alpine Lad, 
possessing nearly all of the best setter quali- 
ties and some advantages of their own, I 
can believe that setters will disappear and 
leave the shooting field to these Americans 
of the coat that never comes off. 

Then it may be Marie’s Sport, the Llewel- 
lin, structured of steel splinters, born a 
hunter and a leader, charged with vitality 
and character; and I predict that this is the 
type which sportsmen will cause to outlive 
all the rest through the selection of the fit- 
test. But if it is Mohawk, another Llewel- 
lin, I see last, he makes the impression— 
stripped of superfluities, lithe as an otter, 
quick as a ferret, tireless as Mahomet’s 
mare. He almost persuades me that he is 
the finished product, the summation of im- 
provement. 

Irish setter men and Gordon men have 
their sufficient grounds of choice and their 
satisfactions. Perfected form and color are 
more than barren elaborations of breeding 
effort. They do not appeal to you, maybe, 
or to me. But the connoisseur’s pleasure 
over them is healthy, and the sportsman can, 
with either Irish or Gordon, find both game 
and his own sort of pride. Who knows 
that you and I will not be seized next week 
with the Gordon or Irish fever? 

It is the philosopher's best message that 
intolerance is only a name for ignorance; 
that only those who have nothing to change 
never change their minds. 
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HE blustering March wind is blowing, 
swaying the evergreens and swishing 
the naked branches of the other trees; peo- 
ple say the weather is disagreeable, but 
these are the folks who only venture out of 
doors when it is necessary to go to business 
by day and the club by night. The real out- 
door people enjoy themselves in all sorts of 
weather, and only stay indoors when neces- 
city compels them. 

All nature-lovers who can get away at 
this time of the year have armed themselves 
with field-glasses, cameras and note-books, 
and are flocking to the woods to meet the 
first returning birds and greet the advance 
guard of plants which are even now push- 
ing aside the dead leaves and thrusting their 
pale green heads above the still frosty 
ground. This is the season when we most 
need 


A COMFORTABLE CAMP 


while in the woods, one which affords some 
shelter from wind and storm. Such a camp 
should be built of small logs “ chinked” 
with mud and moss, but it may be an open 
front, modeled on the plan of the old reli- 
able lean-to, known as the Adirondack; to 
this should be added a wind shield. 

(Ground plan of shack and shield 6 x 12 
feet or larger.) See the New Brunswick, 
Fig. 1. 

The wind shield is made of green fir logs 
split in halves, with the bark or rounded 
side of the slabs outside. The slabs lean 
against a horizontal pole, and the latter rests 
in the two forks of two uprights, as may 
be seen by the illustration, Fig. 1. 














PLAN OF ROOF 
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A MORE ELABORATE CAMP 


is shown by the illustration of the North 
Woods (Fig. 2) ground pian (8x14 feet, 
or as much larger as the party may de- 
mand). This is also an open camp, but 
there is a log fence around the open end 
of the shack, with a doorway. 


THE DOOR 


may be made of boards, if they are to be op- 
tained, or of slabs of wood, or even the 
bark of trees, properly nailed to a well- 
braced frame (Fig. 3). 

The old backwoodsman’s door hinge was 
made of an upright pole terminating in a 
long pin at the top and. a short one at the 
bottom, the pins fitting into auger holes in 
the logs, as shown in Fig. 3; the hinge rod 
can be put in place by first slippinz the long 
pin in the hole bored through the top log 
and then dropping the short pin in the 
short hole in the bottom log. Even a novice 
will understand that the pins must be suffi- 
ciently smaller than the holes to allow 
them to turn freely. 

If the two pins at the ends of the hinge 
rod are well oiled with sweet oil, vaseline, 
bacon fat or grease of any sort they will be 
found’ to move with little friction. After 
the rod is in place nail the door to the 
hinge. 

In case you have no tools for boring 
holes, make hinges of old bits of leather, 
soles of old shoes or folded pieces of can- 
vas (Fig. 4). 
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This makes a rude, crude doorway, but 
if my readers are of old American stock 
they may know that their own ancestors 
were content with a deerskin or an old 
blanket portiére. The proper idea is to 
make the best house and doorway of which 
your limited time and tools will admit. 


THE BIRCH-BARK ROOF 


is so easily understood from the diagram 
(Fig. 5) that it probably needs no further 
description. The reader may see by the 
illustration that the pieces of bark are laid 
so as to break joints and also to overlap 
like shingles; it may also be seen that they 
are held in place by being weighted down 
with additional poles laid on top of the 
bark. Birch bark is an ideal material for 
the roof; however, almost any bark which 
can be obtained in suitable-sized pieces will 
answer the purpose. But even more essen- 
tial than a roof for shelter is 


THE CAMPFIRE, 


and a man or boy who can build one in the 


forest, without the aid of matches and 
when everything is sodden and _ water- 
soaked, is entitled to wear fringe on his 


leggins and wamus, for he has earned for 
himself the title of the “ Real Thing,” the 
true Buckskin Man. 

Somewhere about 1827, the very first box 
of friction matches was sold, and it brought 
over five dollars ; the same amount of money 
now would buy "enough matches to stock a 
store. 

It was many years before these almost 
indispensable little fire-sticks came into 
general use, and even as late as the sixties 
it was not uncommon in rural districts to 
see upon the mantel a combination tin 
tinder box and candlestick enclosing flint, 
steel and punk, while below the mantel, in 
a sheet-iron cylinder, hung a lot of “sul- 
phur matches ”—~.e., pine slivers, about the 
dimensions of slate pencils, which had had 
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their ends dipped in melted sulphur. These 
sulphur matches could only be ignited by 
contact with a flame or live coal. 

It is well to know these things, for acci- 
dents on the trail are liable to put one back 
to the primitive position occupied by our 
grandparents, in which case remember that 
striking the back of your knife against the 
sharp edge of a flinty stone will produce 
sparks. What next concerns us is how to 
make a flame from a spark after the latter 
is produced. All who have experimented 
with flint and steel know that the sparks 
are of no use unless we have 


GOOD PUNK. 


Charred cotton rags, raw cotton, paper 
soaked in a solution of black gunpowder 
and water, baked rotten wood and baked 
fungus, when perfectly dry, make good 
punk, and should be kept in tightly corked 
bottles or horns, otherwise these things are 
liable to absorb moisture and become 
worthless. 

When you catch a spark in a charred rag, 
fold the rag over and over and blow the 
spark into a flame, as in Fig. 10. From the 
flame you can ignite a match made of a 
sliv er of a pine knot (Fig. 9), and with this 

“match,” taper or kindling ignite similar 
ones piled up tepee form, with larger sticks 
outside (Fig. 6), and thus start your fire. 
Punk must be blown into a flame, and from 
the flame a candle, or the pine match, or a 
bunch of dry leaves can be used to light 
the fire. But even after one has secured a 
flame one must know 


HOW TO BUILD A FIRE. 


Every man and every woman in this whole 
broad land thinks that they know how to 
build fires, but sad to relate, there is not 
one in a hundred who can do it successfully 
without a Sunday edition of the newspaper, 
a can of kerosene and an armful of kindling 
wood. Even then they frequently fail. It 
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CAN CANDLE JTICk& 


is safe to say that no domestic servants are 
masters at this art. 

After a fire has a good start it will burn 
under very unfavorable conditions, but it 
must be started properly. Fig. 6 shows the 
wood so heaped that there will be a draught. 
As soon as the pitch-pine kindling in the 
center is ignited larger wood can be gradu- 
ally added to this, until you have a fire of 
any size you choose. Fig. 7 shows a dia- 
gram of 

A CAMP KITCHEN STOVE 

There is nothing new in this for the ac- 
complished and seasoned camper, but it may 
be of seivice to the real tenderfoot, and 
for his information it may be well to ex- 
plain that the wind guard (Fig. 7) piled 
against the stakes is green wood. The ash- 
pit need not necessarily be as deep as the 
one shown in the cross section. The flat- 
tened logs each side of the pit are arranged 
thus =. a wide space at the one end for 
pots and pans, a small space at the other 
end for the coffee or tea pots. With such 
a fireplace, anything cookable can be pre- 
pared for your table. 

Charcoal will ignite by contact with a 
glowing ember, and if you have but one 
live coal and can rake from the ashes a 
handful of bits of clean charcoal (Fig. 8), 
by carefully heaping the dead black embers 
over the live coal you will soon have a fire. 
The combustion may be hastened by blow- 
ing on the embers. 

Two smouldering logs can be made to 
burst into flames by pushing them together 





How to Make a Winter Camp 


so that each glowing side is 
warmed and encouraged by the 
other. 

I have often heard it said that 
you cannot 


LIGHT A PIPE WITH A CIGARETTE, 
but this is a simple trick to per- 
form. Cover the pipe bowl with 
a piece of soft paper (Fig.12), grip 
the bowl so.as to admit no dri wight 
except through the hole burned in 
the center by the glowing end of 
the cigarette (Fig. 11). It is pos- 
sible in this manner to light the 
pipe with a burned match which is 
still red hot at the tip. 

If you have candles in 
candlesticks can be made of 
old thing.” Take 
turnip, cut one part flat, for the 
bottom, make a hole far the can- 
dle, thrust the ends of a _ bent 
twig into one side for a handle 
(Fig. 13). Drive three nails into 
a block of wood, or if you want a 
chandelier it may be made as 
shown by Fig.. 14. Or you may 
use a wad of clay or mud (Fig. 
16), or cut a cross in the top of 
a tin can (Fig. 21), push the points: down 
and fit in the candle (Fig. 20). lf you have 
no candles and need a light, a torch can be 
made by binding slivers of pine knots over 
the end of a stick, with a bunch of moss 
for a spreader (Figs. 17 and 18). Or the 
old Indian birch-bark torch (lig. 19) may 
be used. 

But if it is a lamp you wish, make one 
by binding, with wire, string, or thongs, a 
handle on a tin can; fill the can with almost 
any sort of grease. Use raveling of canvas, 
the dry inner bark of cedar or chestnut, an 
old grease-soaked rag or unraveled string 
for a wick, and pull it through a nail hole 
in the top ‘of the can (Fig. 22 

Figs. 23, 24 and 25 explain themselves ; 
and now, if you suffer with cold feet, eat 
raw food and stumble about in a dark 
camp, it is because you do it for the fun of 
the thing. 


camp, 
“any 
a potato or a 
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IOSE who desire to travel to the most interesting places in the world, with the most comfortable surroundings, cannot find a 
more remarkable opportunity than these Grand Cruises offer, On the specially constructed twin-screw Cruising steamer 
**Prinzessin Victoria Luise *’ may be found all the conveniences of a fine hotel. Your home during the.cruise is always on 


the same steamer, and you thus avoid all annoying features—such as the packing and unpacking of trunks, customs examinations, 
etc., etc.—inseparable from a trip by various connections. 


ITINERARY: 


First Cruise leaves New York about Sept. 15, 1904; thence to Hamburg, to Dover, to Lisbon, Gibraltar, Villefranche, Genoa, 
Athens, Constantinople, Jaffa, Port Said, Ismailia, Bombay (18 days for overland trip to Calcutta), Colombo, Calcutta, Stnmmpees 
Manila, Hong-Kong, Shanghai, Tsingtau, Nagasaki, Hiogo (optional overland trip to Yokohama), Yokohama, Honolulu, Hilo, 
and San Francisco, and by special train to New York. 


Second Cruise reverses the order of the first, leaving New York by rail about Jan, 18 
Jan, 24, 1005. 
Duration, 4% months, 


. 10905. Steamer sails from San Francisco 


Cost, including side trips, $1,500 and up. Send for special pamphlet to 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


35-37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


»g9 Walnut St., Philadelphia, P: ' . : ‘ sq Rar St., Chicag ., 
» Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa oor Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 159 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill 
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